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THE OLD DOMINION. 



CHAPTER I. 

I WROTE to you, my dear sister, from the pretty little town of 
Baltimore; and I hope you have received my letter. Although 
this so speedily follows it, my only motives for writing are, to 
occupy idle time, and to relieve your -.min^ from apprehension 
regarding my safety during my passage .tKtcfi9h all the terrors of 
Chesapeake Bay : " that long and^dreai^ful '^et," as yon call it, 
" in which uncle Richard was shfp^ecked -iiHrenty or thirty years 
ago/' Believe me, all these dangei^^i^'iw&ginary. This Chesa- 
peake Bay is a very calm, pleasant sheefof water, which may have 
its storms sometimes ; but, sheltered from the full force of the 
ocean by what is called the eastern shore, has no terrors after 
pa&sing the Atlantic. 

I have not even a single adventnre to tell. Everything passed 
with provoking tranquillity ; and I must needs eke out my letter 
by any little observations, borrowed from my journal, which I 
fancy may amuse you. , 

I think I told you that I had engaged a passage to Norfolk in 
the schooner Mary Anne, I believe half the ships in the world are 
called ^'Mary Anne;" and, doubtless, it is a very safe sort of 
name. There is nothing to be said against it ; and, indeed, my 
skipper assured me that he had never known a vessel of that 
name to be lost. However) if odours produce sympathies, the 
Mary Jnne would soon find her way down amongst the fishes ; for a 
more potent smeU of herring never assailed my nose than when I 
entered the said vessel. I had not been on board previous to the 
hour of sailing^ having taken my passage through our agent ; and^ 
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2 THE OLD DOMINION. 

certainly, I was somewhat disappointed at the accommodation 
presented, which had been previously depicted in very glowing 
colours, but proved somewhat cramped, and in no dcgi'ce savoury. 
Always take a steam-boat when you can, my dear sister — ^for a 
short life and a merry one, is a good axiom at sea ; and although 
steamers may rattle, and smoke, and shake, they generally carry 
you to your destination sooner, more pleasantly, and more safely 
too, than a sailing vessel. 

Well — wc started from our wharf about half-past two o'clock on 
Tuesday afternoon ; and I remained upon deck to take a last look 
at Baltimore, which I quitted with some regret. It is a smaller 
city than New York, but cleaner, neater, and, I should think, 
more healthjr. Besides, I had met some very pleasant and kind 
people there ; and civilities which would not affect one much in 
(Jne's own country, touch one in a foreign land. When ties alid 
old affections are left behind, courtesies and civilities are the best 
substitutes. 

The wind was quite favourable, the master assured me; and 
there was just enough of it to ripple the water, and make the ship 
go quietly on, without producing any rebellion of stomach or 
refractoriness of legs. I remained upon deck till it was quite 
dark, and more than one little star looked out with eager, twink- 
ling eyes, as if it feared it should not have time enough to behold 
its own image in the waters before the sun rose and sent it to bed 
again. I then went below, and found the little cabin, round which 
our berths were placed, already tenanted by two gentlemen, who 
had never appeared upon the deck since I first reached it, and who 
were consuming time and brandy and water very nearly in silence. 
Whether they had been thus employed for the preceding six or 
seven hours, I know not ; and how much of the spirit they had 
drunk it was impossible to discover, for they certainly were not 
tipsy, and the brandy itself was entombed in a vast bottle, called 
here a demijohn, so curiously concealed in wickerwork, that it is 
impossible for the keenest eyes to discover whether it is full or 
empty. 

Both were well dressed men, but very different in appearance 
from each other. I must venture upon some description, my dear 
sister, as our ideas of the Yankee race in England are very unlike 
the realities which we see before us in this country. I remember 
hearing a wealthy^ respectable, foolish^ ignorant womaiu of a class 
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siioli as frequently forces its way into society with us at home, 
deliberately ask an American, whom she knew to be such, whe- 
ther all the natives of America were salmon-coloured. She had, 
doubtless, heard of red Indians ; and, I suppose, with that bril- 
liant confusion of ideas which trouble the brains Of some ladies, 
had confounded our brethren on this side of the Atlantic, with the 
aborigines of the country. 

However, my two companions on the present occasion, though 
one was not of American or Anglo-Saxon race, had nothing of the 
Indian about them. One was a thin, spare, but well-formed man, 
about three and tbirty years of age, who, from dress or appear- 
ance altogether, no one would have distinguished from an Eng- 
glishman, had it not been for a certain jaunty, well satisfied, 
self-reliant sur not altogether consistent with our staid and more 
sober character of thought. His face was by no means handsome, 
God knows. His eyes were somewhat protuberant, round, and 
sparkling ; his nose was short, thickish, and a little tinged with 
red, which might have some affinity with the contents of the 
demijohn I have just mentioned. His upper lip was shaded 
by a thick, Austrian-cut moustache; his chin was prominent 
and decided ; but his forehead was bold, high, and towering, and 
by far the finest feature of his face. 

The other seemed rather over dressed — certainly over dressed 
for a sea-voyage ; but his face was actually much handsomer than 
that of his companion, and presented the peculiar character which 
marks, in almost every instance, Jewish descent ; for he had large, 
almond shaped, dark eyes, an aquiline nose, a delicate mouth and 
chin, and a profusion of glossy black hair, floating in small, light 
curls about his head. His complexion was warm, but delicate ; 
and, altogether, he was a very handsome man. But he wanted 
that air of Oriental calmness and dignity which you and I have 
often remarked in many members of his race. This I attribute 
greatly to the profession which I afterwards found he followed ; 
the debasing tendencies of which I can conceive no man's spirit 
rcsistang. He had three diamond rings on one finger, and a 
large brilliant in the frill of his shirt; and, indeed, it seemed 
to me there was no pai-t of his person on which he could stick 
such an ornament, that was not garnished by sonic precious 

stone. 
It was quite clear that no great cordiality existed between 
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4 THE OLD DOHIKIOK. 

these two tenants of the cabin, although they were drinking out 
of the same demijohn, if not out of the same cup. As soon as 
I entered, the kst-mentioned passenger asked me, in Yirginian 
parlance, 'Ho take a drink." I have learnt the habits of the 
country sufficiently to know that it is discourteous to refuse ; and 
I was immediately provided with a tumbler and cold water, to 
which I added some of the brandy. 

When 1 had sipped a small quantity of the mixture, the first 
passenger I have mentioned broke out in a short, quick, merry 
laugh, and observed, in a quaint tone, that the skipper had failed 
to provide us with mint — a usual accessory to brandy and water 
in this country. With him I soon got into conversation, and 
found him a well read, liberally educated man of the world, with 
veiy free notions upon a great number of subjects, a taste for the 
arts, and a tolerable store of Greek and Latin. 

The other was more difficult to engage, and indeed the task 
seemed hopeless for some time ; till, at length, the master of the 
vessel joined us, and then I found out that our friend with the 
diamond rings had points upon which he was accessible also. 

After helping himself pretty liberally to the brandy md water, 
the captain looked with a shrewd, good-humoured smile in the 
face of the over dressed gentleman, saying — 

"Well, Mr. Lewis, do you hope to do a good business this 
summer?" 

" 1 don't know, captain," answered the other. " I want you to 
tell me a little bit of what's going on." Then, dropping his voice, 
he said in a sort of whisper which prevented my hearing the close 
of the sentence, " I hear they are going to sell up Mr. " 

"So they say," replied the captain, rather gravely, and with a 
sort of sigh. " I am very sorry for him, poor fellow. He was quite 
a gentleman; only too fond of those cursed cards. However, 
he has got a pretty stock in hand, and I guess they'll go high." 

" Do you know what they are ?" asked the other. . 

"I don't know them all," replied the master; "but there's 
some fifty of them ; and five or six of them—Bill especially, and 
Anthony, are as good hands as ever worked in these parts." 

*• Well the market is not very high in Orltf«is," replied Mr. 
Lewis ; " it's quite glutted, I hear ; and fifty are hardly worth 
buying. Are there no more to be had about P " 

" Why I hear Mr. Thornton wants to sell, up in Southampton 
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cx)unty, not far from Jerusalem," was the captain's answer. " I can't 
tell what he's been aboat. He neither drinks nor gambles, nor fights 
cocks, nor anything ; and yet he has contrived to muddle away all 
bis money, and his plantation is mortgaged as high as it will go." 

The other paused upon this, and seemed to consider it with 
much satisfaction. 

In the meantime I had arrived at the conclusion that good Mr. 
Lewis was neither more nor less than a slave-dealer ; and, taking 
but little interest in the subjects discussed, I walked up the com- 
panion-ladder to the deck agaiu, to spend an hour or so beneath 
the stars, before I went to bed. The cabin was oppressively warm ; 
the night sultry beyond description ; and I felt sure that I could 
not sleep without inhaling some fresh air before I lay down. I 
was inclined to meditate upon many things with which it is no use 
troubling you, my dear sister, as they arose out of the conversation 
I h|id just heard, which deserved more calm consideration than I 
have yet had time to give them. 

1 had hardly reached the deck, however, when I was joined by 
the first-mentioned of my fellow travellers, who, fixing at once, as 
usual, upon the most obvious topic, observed that it was a beauti- 
ful night. I agreed with him simply, and he then went on to say- 

" It is much pleasanter up here than down below. The cabin 
is very hot, and that brute of a slave-dealer makes it still hotter." 

" I have heard," I replied, " that you Virginian gentlemen hold 
these slave-dealers in great horror and contempt." 

"First, let me tell you I am not a Virginian," responded he; 
"but I can answer as well as if I were. The slave-dealer is looked 
upon here, and all through the South, as a necessary nuisance. He 
is tolerated, and that is all ; but there are very few cases in which 
that toleration is carried so far as to sit in the same room with 
him. At an ordinary, on board a ship, or in a stage coacb, men 
are obliged to do it; and sometimes— for 'misery makes us 
acquainted with strange bed-fellows' — when a gentleman owes 
one of them a good round sum of money which he can't pay, he 
will not only put his legs under the mahogany with him, but drink 
with him across the table. Etc et vbiqtte— it is the same thing. 
I have seen men drink with a money-lender in your country — 
which I presume is England— and I am quite certain that if a 
rattlesnake had a side pocket, and we could get in debt to him, 
we should pull off our hats and be as ciyil to the reptile as possible, 
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He ended with one of his sharp, short laughs ; and, taking a 
ciffar case out of his pocket, offered me a very delicious Havanah. 
The conversation went on much in the same style for some time ; 
and at length the captain came up and joined us, telling us that 
Mr. Lewis had turned in. 

"Well, that's satisfactory," replied my fellow passenger ; "for 
though one must sometimes he in close companionship with a 
snake, one does not always like to hear him hissing. As soon as 
I am sure he's asleep, I'll go down and turn in too." 

By this time we had got so far into the hay that those beautiful 
sea anemonies, as they are called, or medusa, were flashing past 
the ship in every direction, looking like the lamps which the 
Hindoo women are said to send floating on the Ganges. I made 
some observation upon them to my companion, and he replied 
somewhat in the words -of Sir Henry Wotton : 

" As if the beaven let faU 

^ Its lesser stars upon the earth.*' 

"But I think the wind is going to change, captain," resumed 
he. " Don't you see that haze over there ? " 

"I shouldn't wonder, Mr. Wheatley," answered the master of 
the vessel ; "and if it does, it will blow pretty stiff." 

These hints determined me to go down once more to the cabin, 
and take possession of my berth, although the scene from the deck 
was very beautiful: the stars shining, stiU, bright, and clear 
above ; the faint outline of the Virginian coast upon our right ; 
the waters of the bay heaving gently under us, gemmed with 
phosphorescent light, and innumerable white sails gliding along in 
the same direction with ourselves, some near and some far off, but 
all, like the beautiful phantoms that pass by us on the wide sea of 
himaan life, deriving much of their charm from imagination and 
indistinctness. But the horror of sea-sickness— that most un- 
imaginative and unpoetical of all maladies— made me anxious to 
get to sleep before it fixed its fangs upon me. 

Accordingly, I was soon in the little den allotted to me, which 
was certainly less comfortable, and not much more spacious, than 
a cojQBn. Some fatigue, however, and the late hour to which I 

had sat up at Mr. E 's, on the preceding night, brought 

slumber to my eyes before the wind changed or the gale began 
to blow. I suspect we were tossed pretty well during the night ; 
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but nothing awoke mc till day had long dawned. By this time 
the sea was tolerably calm again, but the breeze not quite so 
favourable as it had been before ; and it was not till yesterday 
afternoon that w^e rounded Cape Charles, and entered what is 
called Hampton Roads. Thenceforward the wind was very fair, 
and we had no dil&culty in making our way to this place. 

I cannot say that the scenery we passed was very beautiful ; 
yet 1 do not think I was ever more charmed or struck by anything 
affecting merely the sight, than I was with the glorious sunset of 
that evening, as we sailed up the Elizabeth River. 

In the morning, some clouds had been in the sky ; about mid- 
day they had thickened and grown darker ; and the weatherwise 
predicted a storm. But, just as those who pretend to the most 
philosophical knowledge of human nature are generally the most 
ignorant of men, so the weatherwise, I have remarked, are the 
most ignorant of the weather. 

Before three o'clock every cloud had vanished ; floating vapcur 
might be here and there, but it was so thin that the eye could 
not even discern its shadow on the blue, and it was not till the sim 
nearly touched the horizon that a thin, golden line, brighter than 
the rest, showed that there was something to catch and reflect the 
rays. Ou the right hand and the left, were piney points, with deep 
bays and indentations between, but with hardly a house visible ; 
though now and then some blue smoke curled up from amongst 
the trees, near narrow creeks or httle rivers opening their mouths 
into the wider stream, on which hardly a sail was seen to float, 
and where merely a canoe' with a black man quietly dangling his 
line over the side, gave human vitality to the aspect of the waters. 
Beyond, towered up dense and lofty forests, massed in the shades 
of evening, with a sort of light haze resting upon them, and thus 
leaving a sort of mysterious flatness over the surface. You could 
see that they were green, yet the tint was curiously indefinite, 
approaching black in some places, and showing brighter colours in 
others ; but beyond all, to the west, i-ose up the most gorgeous 
sky I ever beheld, of a burning flery yellow towards the horizon, 
a broad orange glow above, and thence passing giadually into 
pink and purple, as the rays of the setting sun reached his 
zenith. 

To us, indeed, the sun was already set ; for lie was hidden by 
the trees and the gentle slopes of the land to the westward ; but 
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that he was not yet below the vei^ of earth, could be plainly 
perceived; for every here and there alon? the shores, where a 
deep creek or cove wandered up into the woods, his rays could be 
seen, as it were a path of light, reflected from the surface of the 
waters. At the mouth of two of these creeks, standing long- 
legged in the midst of the blaze, I perceived a party of storks or 
cranes, finding their evening meal on some shoal of the river. 
But the absence of all traces of civilized man ; the glorious sun- 
set ; the dim woods ; the calm, dull, unexpectant attitude of the 
storks ; the width of the river ; the searlike motion of the waves ; 
the solitary negro fishing from his canoe—all gave a strange, 
solemn, sublime aspect to the scene, and I could not help figuring 
to myself that such must have been the appearance of the country 
as it presented itself to the eyes of the first settlers here, who 
were amongst the earliest of those who visited the North American 
continent, when first their venturous barques approached these 
shores. 

What bold and hardy fellows they must have been ! How un- 
impressible and resolute ! I declare the sight of that sunset made 
me feel a kind of awe ; and I do believe that, had I been amongst 
them, the solitude and the grandeur would have had a sort of 
sacredness in it to my mind, which would have induced me to 
turn the prow homeward, and leave the holiness of nature un- 
profaned. 

They were not such tempers, however ; and some of the results 
of their persevering and dauntless spirit of adventure were soon 
visible in the houses and wharves of Norfolk, looking black and 
ragged upon the sky, with masts, and sails, and columns of smoke, 
and boats flitting across and across the river, and the steamboat 
which I had disdained, lying puffing out her hot breath, and 
singing no very melodious song. 

I must §ay that the external view of the city is much more 
pleasant than the internal. Prom the water, on whose bosom it 
seems to rest, the very ruggedness and irregularity of the outline 
— especially in the magnifying atmosphere of twilight— give it a 
picturcsqueness, and even a grandeur, which the interior wofuUy 
belies. The streets are narrow, irregular, ill kept, and full of the 
most nnpleasant odours. At every crossing you stumble over a 
dead dog or cat. The air, too, is redolent of stale and salted fish 
and tobacco ; and the part of the towu nearest to the river seems 
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a happy compound of Wapping: and Billingsgate^ wliile the car is 
regaled with violent peels of Negro laughter, mingled occasionally 
with all the riches of the Irish brogue. 

"Negro laughter!" you may exclaim. Yes, my dear sister! 
Whatever you may thiiJc, these poor, unhappy people, as we are 
taught to believe them, laugh all day long with such merry and 
joyous peals, that it is impossible to believe that the iron of which 
we are told, is pressing very deeply into their souls. At all 
events, I am quite sure it does not affect their diaphragms. I 
think I shall establish it as a good comparison to say, "as merry 
as a negro slave." 

Even in their solitary moments, too, there seems to be no brood- 
ing discontent about them. They are talking continually to them- 
selves, and their soliloquies seem full of fun— at least, if we may 
believe the merry laughs excited by what they themselves are 
saying. This morning, I followed down to the very extreme end 
of the town an old negro, who, though he was somewhat lame in 
one leg, seemed very agile and vigorous. There was something 
about the man that caught my fancy ; for though he was very 
plainly dressed, in a sort of frieze jacket and a pair of blue linen 
trousers, he was very clean : his white wool looked respectable, 
and his black skin shone like ebony. His occupation, at the time, 
was the humble one of carrying a large dead pig upon his back. 
These people are a curious study to me, having seen so little of 
them, and having received but a one-sided view of their character 
and of their treatment. So I watched him along the way, keeping 
a little behind, and on one side of him. Some distance down the 
street, at a house with a Kttle garden before it, a huge monkey, 
with a face horridly human, was sitting, chamed to a tree, eating 
what seemed to me a potato. The negro stopped, with the pig 
still upon his back, and gazed thoughtfully at the monkey for a 
moment or two. The brute grinned and chattered at the man, 
and held up his doubled fist in rather a pugilistic attitude. The 
negro grinned, and said aloud— "Ah, massa Jacko, you damn like 
old folks ! " And on he marched upon his way. 

I must explain to you that "old folks," in negro parlance, 
means, generally, the mother and father of the speaker. 

At the further part of the town, where a rough paling encircled 
a piece of ground intended to be built upon, ray black friend 
stopped, and deliberately unshouldered his pig, setting him up on 
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Lis liind feet against the boards. But he could not be without his 
joke, even at his mute companion. Indeed, this race seems to 
have a poetical way of animating everything. " Ah, massa 
piggy," he said, "I carried you long way; you look mighty stiff. 
I damn tired too. So we both rest ourselves." 

As we were now at the outskirts of the town, and as I was 
afraid of losing myself if I went further, I turned back to my inn, 
which is tolerably comfortable, although a poor looking place 
enough. It is called the Exchange Hotel ; and there you had 
better write to me, as- when I go onwai'd, I shall request my very 
civil landlady to forward all letters to me by the speediest con- 
veyance. 

You may ask why I do not go onward at once, and get through 
my business in the interior without deky ; but the fact is I am 
waiting for letters from Mr. Griffith of New York, who, having 
seen me in England, can identify me here. He only can prove 
that I am the veritable Simon Pure, and make clear my title to 
the property which our good aunt has left me. I expected these 
letters in Baltimore ; but, in regard to some of the institutions, I 
wanted to see and examine, especially that of slavery, Balti- 
more is neither fish, flesh, nor red herring. It is in a slaveholding 
State ; but so close to tlje free States, that slavery there is little 
more than a name. It presented itself to my mind there in no 
other way than to make me wonder that the gentlemen and ladies 
of such a nice town were so fond of black servants, which you 
know is not generally the case in England. I therefore came on 
to Virginia, where the slave system is in full force, and directed 
the letters to follow me. As soon as they arrive, I shall proceed 
into Southampton County ; and if it be possible to remain incog, 
in this most inquisitive of all countries, I shall quietly inspect 
Aunt Bab's lands and tenements, and make every necessary inquiry 
before I disclose who I am. What I shall do with the property, 
I do not know. It is not necessary to me. I have enough 
without ; and may perhaps abandon it altogether. 

I hear you exclaim, my dear Kate, " You will of course eman- 
cipate the slaves !" And you will be horrified when I reply, " I 
do not know." But be assured I will do what, on mature reflec- 
tion and personal observation, I judge to be the best for them. 
"No motive of. sordid interest will have any effect upon me, or 
could ever induce me to keep my fellow man in bondage. But I 
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ocmfess my preconceived opinions have been very mncli shaken by 
what I myself have seen, even during my short stay here, and 
by the comparisons which my mind has unconsciously instituted 
between the condition of the negro in the free states and in the 
slave-holding communities. In the former, he is decidedly a sad, 
gloomy, ay, an ill treated man, subject to more of the painful 
restrictions of caste than I could have conceived possible. Here, 
he appears to be a cheerful, light-hearted, guileless, childlike 
creature, treated with perfect familiarity, and as far as I have 
seen, with kindness. Whether this be a reality or merely a sem- 
blance, I shall know hereafter ; but, depend upon it, I will not 
act till I ^ know. 

I must close my letter, for my fellow passenger, Mr. Wheatlcy, 
has just come to call upon me, and I have surely written enough 
for one day. 

Write soon if you would have your letter reach me, as there 
is nothing more uncertain than the length or shortness of the 
stay of 

Your affectionate Brother. 

P.S.— This Mr. Wheatley, who has just left me, is certainly a 
very amusing man. I cannot tell much about his principles ; and 
he seems to vent his scoffs and jests at everything. But he has 
a good deal of originality of thought, no bad conceit of himself, 
and some very strong and fixed opinions, springing rather, I 
suspect, from the suggestions of his own mind than from anything 
which has been instilled into him by others. He always seems 
to set out from the beginning of things ; and then flies along his 
chain of deductions like an electric current, skipping a few links 
here and there, I doubt not, and getting on to another chain 
which leads him far away. But with men whom I may never 
meet again, I have got into a way of amusing myself with their 
characters, rather than combating their arguments. I was never 
bom for an apostle ; and I do not think, if I had the power of 
depriving men of their opinions or even of their prejudices, I 
should do much good to myself, or them, or society. Indeed, I 
have come to the conclusion, that the great bulk of men's preju- 
dices is part of their property, which we have no right to take 
from them. We may tax them to a certain extent for the benefit 
of society, but we must prove that benefit before we make it our 
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plea; and the rest we have no right to meddle with at alL The 
self-conceited desire to do so, is the origin of all fanaticism and of 
the host of evils to which it gives rise. 

P.S. No. 2.— Eleven o'clock Friday night.— I have jost made 
a fnnny sort of acquaintance with my friend the ne:px> pig-carrier. 
In going out about two hours ago, I heard a loud dispute at the 
foot of the stairs, and found another fellow as black as himself 
abusing no other person than Mr. Zedekiah Jones ; for such is his 
euphonious name. I did not stop to listen ; but one vituperative 
epithet was applied to him by his opponent, which I never should 
have expected to hear addressed by one negro to another. "You're 
a damn'd black free nigger ! " cried the little scrubby fellow who 
was contending with him. 

" You're black as I am," retorted S^dekiah, " and nigger too. 
I could'ut help being free. Ole massa 'mancipate me whether I 
like or no." 

The accusation and excuse were strangely characteristic; and a 
few minutes ago old Zedekiah came up to my room to ask if I 
had any boots or shoes to clean. It seems he is a sort of supernu- 
merary shoeblack, or porter of the house. I shall get something 
of his history from him to-morrow, for he appears to be a good 
kind of merry creature ; but, it being late to-night, I satisfied 
myself with obtaining his name. 

No letter has come yet, so I shall have to stay here another 
day. 



CHAPTER II. 

Anotheb. letter, my dear sister, and still from Norfolk. It was 
useless to set out without the expected epistles to identify me, in 
case of need ; and they only arrived this morning. Then came 
the great and important question of how, and by what manner, I 
was to proceed to my journey's end. It was one which I gave no 
heed to till this morning— an old habit of mine, by the way ; for I 
fear my mind is somewhat discursive, and rambles about im- 
portant points^ to amuse itself oq the outskirts of the qnestion. 
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No stage was to be had to ike point which I wished to teach— no 
steam-boat, because it is far inland— no blessed post-horses, for 
those much enduring animals are unknown in this country ; and 
there were only two resources : what they call here a buggy— that 
is to say, a rumbling, generally ill conditioned vehicle, with either 
one or two half starred nags, for the hire of which one is charged 
the most extortionate price— or the old-fashioned mode of locomo- 
tion on a horse's back. I determined upon the latter resource ; 
but upon going to a livery stable in the neighbourhood of the inn, 
I saw a collection of animals so miserable and forlorn, that I 
doubted much whether any one of them would reach the end of 
the journey without fallmg to pieces. Moreover, my good friend, 
the proprietor, made considerable difficulty as to hiring them out 
for so long a journey, and gave me clearly to understand that he 
should consider he was doing me a great favour if he acceded at 
all. Not wishing to lay myself under an obligation to this very 
independent gentleman, I walked away, determined to fall back 
upon the buggy, and to get my new friend Mr. Wheatley, to under- 
take the negotiation for me ; for I somewhat feared that my temper, 
though I believe a tolerably good one, might break down under 
similar discussions. 

On going back to the inn, in order to send him a note, and find- 
ing my worthy acquaintance, Zedekiah Jones, standing at the door, 
I inquired of him, casually, if there were no other place than the 
one to which I had been directed whei*e I could hire a horse. He 
grinned, and shook his head; but remaiked, that I could buy 
plenty of very good horses if I wanted one to purchase. He knew 
of two, he said, which had come into town two days before, fresh 
and well conditioned, and a capital match. 

" But I only want one, my good friend," I replied. 

" What horse carry your baggage, den, massa P " asked the man, 
with his usual grin. 

This was a new view of the case, which I had not thought 
of.* 

" But if I buy, or hire, two horses," I said, " who is to ride the 
other. Master Zedekiah P " 

"Old Zed ride t'other," answered the negro, chuckling as if he 
were going into convulsions; "best groom you ever have. All 
my life with horses till I break my leg, when that damn horse 
eame down with me at Bichmond races. My gorry ! I'd be glad 
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to get upon a horse's back a^ain. Old Zed ride t'other, massa, 
aud take care of both— and you too." 

And he exploded again right joyfully. 

To shorten my story, there was something so amusing in the 
man's merriment, and so straightforward and good-humoured in 
his way, that if I had ever had any starch or stilTness in my nature, 
it would have been all relaxed and melted out. Putting aside all 
question of oddity, or absurdity, I said to myself— 

" I will buy the horses, and I'll hire old Zed, if the landlady is 
willing to part with him. Steinie hired La Fleur much after the 
same fashion, and for the same qualities. We'll march off together 
seeking adventures. I'll be Don Quixote, aud he shall be Sancho 
Panza. Not a windmill have I seen in the country as yet ; but, 
doubtless, we shall find something that will do quite as well." 

The whole business was soon settled. The landlady was chari- 
tably glad that old Zed had got a good place, for she said she 
employed the poor creature more from charity tlian anything else; 
aud, after ordering him a decent suit of apparel, and buying two 
pairs of capacious saddle bags, we proceeded to the stable where 
the horses were to be seen. They were very handsome beasts, and 
seemed sound wind and limb; and though the price was very 
high, I concluded the bargain for them rapidly, which I imagine 
produced greater respect for my purse than for my person ; aud 
thus, my dear girl, I shall set out to-morrow, mounted and 
squired, though I have not yet got my lance or shield, nor the 
helmet of Mambrino. 

On my return to the inn, I found Mr. Wheatlcy waiting for me, 
and told him what I had done. 

"Bravo I " he said ; " true Virginian style. But have you got 
a large pair of plated spurs ? otherwise you won't pass current. 
Never muid ; Pll supply you. I bought half a dozen pair when I 
first' came to this state, and they have serA^ed as my introduction 
to the best society ever since. But let me give you a hint or two 
before you go. There are a thousand chances to one that you 
may miss your Wciy, unless your friend Zed has a very general 
knowledge of the country. Do not, however, let that trouble you. 
Wherever you see a house, and it is convenient to stop, pull 
down the fence, and ride straight at it. You will find a hearty 
welcome. The Virginians are the most hospitable people upon 
'•artb, and their houses have the faculty of stretching to an incon- 
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ceivable extent. As for food, you will always find, if no things 
else, good ham, fried chickens, eggs, and butter ; often a capital 
bottle of wine ; and though, in the towns, men may think they 
are conferring a favour upon you by selling you the merest trifle 
in which it is their business to dea], at an exorbitant price — in the 
country they will think you are conferring a favour by taking 
whatever they have to give for nothing. The fact is, this exagge- 
rated tone of indifference and independence in the store-keepers 
is only assumed as a balm to tlieir vanity, a little wounded at 
having to sell anything. Every man of them fancies himself to be 
a member of the first families in Virginia, and would fain have his 
horses and hounds, and his score or two of negroes. Not having 
them, he is anxious to make himself believe, and to persuade 
others, that he only buys and sells for his own amusement, 
and does not care niuepcuce whether people take his wares 
or not." 

I believe there is a great deal of truth in this view of the 
subject. Whether Mr. Wheatley has given me as conect a 
picture of the Virginian country gentlemen or not, remains to be 
proved ; at all events his advice, in many respects, may be valu- 
able, and he has added to it three or four letters which I think 
may be found of service. 

" The squire, the parson, the lawyer, and the inn-keeper," he 
said, " are great people in their way. I know them all in the 
direction in which you tell me you are bending your steps." 

" But, perhaps," said I 

Before I could conclude, he interrupted me with his peculiar, 
short, quick laugh— always broken off suddenly, as if it were cut 
through in the middle, saying — 

" I understand ; you may not wish to have any trumpets blown 
before you. You may like to go quietly about whatever business 
you have to do, I saw that your carpet bag had no name on it, 
and therefore, of course, I asked the captain who you were, 
whence you came, whither you w^ere going, and everything about 
you, in the true Yankee spirit. My dear sir, there is no such 
thing as secresy in this country. Every man knows everybody 
else's business much better than his own. It is a great deal worse 
in the East, that is true ; and I have known one of my fellow- 
countrymen pursue a silent and reserved traveller through two 
long days' journey— quite out of his way too—simply because he 
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knew lie saouid never Lave a moment's peace for tne rest of his 
life if he did not find out all about him. At last, the unfortunate 
traveller was obliged to open out and tell him the whole story — 
true or false I do not know — ^merely to be quit of him. How- 
ever, I will write the letters for you, and you can deliver them or 
not, as you like ; but mind, I tell you fairly, you can't conceal 
youi-self. In this part of the country, the negproes do all the work 
in the way of inquisitiveness, which we Yankees do with our own 
tongues. There is nothing ever hidden from a negro ; and the 
moment he or she knows it, every person of the same colour 
knows it throughout the whole town, and from them it gets to 
the mastei-s and mistresses. If ever a young gentleman kisses a 
young lady behind the door, you may be quite sure there is a 
black eye looking through a chink ; and then it is, ' Lors a 
marcy, Miss Jemima ! what do you tink P Massa John kiss Miss 
Jane behind dc door.' Tlien Miss Jemima runs to Aunty Sal, and 
exclaims, ' Lors a roarcy ! ' too, and Aunty Sal tells it to Mammy 
Kate, and Mammy Kate tells it to her dearly-beloved nursling. 
Miss Betty, who sends it round through all the kith and kin of 
the parties concerned. Do you see that black man walking 
along, who has just been talking to your friend Zed F He knows 
all about you at this present moment. 

'' Yes, I see him," answered I, " the man carrying the sucking 
pig, you mean?" 

"Pardon me; that is not a sucking pig," answered Mr. Wheat- 
ley; "that is hloiice, a 'possum— anglice, an opossum ; no bad dish 
let me tell you, and one of which the negroes are very fond. But 
this is not the season for them. After the persimons are ripe, 
they get exceedingly fat and tender." 

" And what are i>ersimons P " I asked. 

"A sort of wild fruit," he answered, "in shape somewhat like a 
plum, and in taste like an apricot, of which the opossum is 
exceedingly fond. But suffer not yourself to be deceived by the 
wags up the country ;~ for the Virginians are exceedingly fond of 
practical jokes. Now the persimon may look perfectly ripe and 
tempting to the eye ; but till it is touched by the frost, soot 
and vinegar are honey and Falemian to it. Neither, if you have 
an abhorrence, as I have, of middle-aged pigs, suffer yourself to 
be tempted to eat an animal they call here a shoat— a name I am 
convinced they have invented to cover the abomination they are 
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offering you. However, give mc pen and ink, and I will write 
these letters for you. I would give you more good advice, 
but every one must buy his own experience in some degree, 
and the best council I can give you, as to all men in a strange 
country, is, keep your eyes open, and do as you see others 
do.' " 

I thought this very good advice; for what I might call the 
f eehnicalities of any society are soon learned, and the pedantries 
of society are not worth learning. In Russia, every man, from 
the prince to the pe&yiiut, eats with his knife. In England, to do 
so is almost a social crime ; and yet, where in reality is the mis- 
demeanor ? Nothing can be really and essentially vulgar that is 
not disgusting or offensive to others. The best-bred Turk eats 
with his fingers ; but he takes care to wash his hands before he 
begins and after he has ended. Perhaps he is really more cleanly 
tlian the man wlio eats with a fork when he does not know whether 
it has been washed or not. 

However, my friend sat down and wrote the letters for me ; 
and, in the mean time. Master Zed came in already dressed in his 
new apparel. I had not waited to see his choice of habiliments, 
but had restricted the shopkeeper— storekeeper, I should have said, 
God bless the mark ! there are no shopkeepers here — to a certain 
amount; and unquestionably my new man's appearance some- 
what startled me. He had got on a plum-coloured frock or 
tunic coat, with a velvet collar almost red ; a pair of Windsor 
gray — I might almost say light blue pantaloons; a decidedly 
bright blue cravat ; and a shirt-collar so high, so prominent, so 
extensive in every direction, that I could not but fear that the 
poor man's round ball of a head would some day disappear in 
it, white wool and all. He seemed, however, perfectly satisfied 
with the effect ; and I could see him cast sundry glances at a tall 
looking-glass between the windows, which reflected an image 
swell as is rarely seen upon this globe. True, if he were happy, 
I had no reason to be discontented; and happy he evidently 
"vras, poor man, though I fancy some shirts and stockings 
had been sacrificed, out of the amount of his equipment, to 
the splendour of the coat, the cravat, and the pantaloons. 
Not the least did he presume upon his finery ; but, with a most 
deferential air, inquired what time I should be ready to start 
on tlic following morning, humbly suggesting that my horses' 

c 
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fore-feet would be better if shoed and pared, especially as 
some parts of the road not being of the best, and blacksmiths' 
shops being few and far between, it would be wise to set oat 
all right, with a nail or two and a hammer in one of the saddle- 
bags. 

Zed*s precautions seemed to be not amiss ; and this indication 
of care and forethought appeared a good augury ; so I gave him 
some money to buy what he wanted, and dismissed him. 

"They are good creatures," saidMr. Wheatley,lookmg up from 
his letter, " capable of strong affections and strong attacliments ; 
but child-like, and requiring constant supervision and care. Now 
this very man, who has been so thoughtful on a matter in regard 
to which right notions have been drummed into him by long habit, 
would make the most egregious, the most absurd, and sometimes 
the most distressing blunders in regard to things out of his 
routine. There are two propensities, however, of which the race 
is rarely ever free— to pilfer and to lie. The pilfering is usually 
confined to petty articles ; and it would really seem as if they 
reasoned with themselves upon tlie matter, judging that what 
they take will please and benefit them more than the loss will 
pain or injure you. The lie, too, has its bounds and restrictions ; 
it is like the lie of a child, issuing from fear or from the wish of 
giving pleasure or amusement." 

" May not both habits," I said, " be naturally traced to the 
positions in which they are established? Having no property 
themselves, not even in themselves, may not their pilfering be a 
just retribution upon those who are depriving them of all ? and 
may not the lie from fear, or from the purpose of pleasing, be 
traced to an institution which deprives them of that manly dignity 
which knows not fear and scorns deception ?" 

Mr. Wheatley's short, quick laugh broke in upon me again. 
" I think not," he said : " you must see more of them before you 
can judge. Then perhaps you may be of opinion that the pilfering 
is a mere proclivity of their vanity or their small appetites. What 
they take is generally a bright-coloured ribbon, or a bit of lace, or 
a spoonful out of a pot of sweatmeats, or a glass out of a brandy 
bottle. You can teach a dog to abstain from taking anything till 
it is given to him; but you can't teach them, do what you 
will. Theie is no race upon the face of the earth who should 
more frequently repeat \he prayer ' Lej&d U8 not into tempta* 
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tion ;' for there is no race so little capable of withstanding it. 
Then as to the lying, it is mere childishness. Tirst, they have 
what your authors call a 'diabetes' of talk. Truth is a great 
deal too limited for them; they must speak about something. 
And when the lie proceeds from fear it is nine times out of ten, 
unreasonable fear : they are afraid of being blamed — of not being 
thought quick and ready at an answer, and consequently, when 
any question is asked them, rather than seem ignorant, they 
fabricate a falsehood. If anything very important were at stake, 
a thousand to one they would tell the truth. But upon these 
matters you must satisfy yourself; for of all the rusty, rickety, 
breakable commodities in this world, second-hand opinions are 
the worst; and yet nine men out of ten supply themselves at 
brokers' shops, when they could get them fresh and strong from 
the manufactory." 

Thus saying, he set to the letters again ; and after they were 
concluded, gave me a very cordial invitation to his house on my 
return, and left me, adding, ''If you stay long, perhaps we may 
meet were you are going ; for I have some business up there, 
which should have been attended to a month ago, at the county 
capital city, which rejoices in the name of Jerusalem, although, 
Got wot, it is less like Jerusalem than Carthage. Has it never 
struck you, how magnificently ridiculous the names of our towns 
are in this country ? Mount Ida, about as high as my hand — 
Borne, descended from its seven hills into the midst of a swamp — 
Syracuse, a couple of hundred miles from the sea — and Jerusalem 
in a ham-producing district, with nothing but swine all around it, 
spite of Moses and all the prophets. In fact, the United States 
have been like a father with too many children, so hard up for 
Christian names as to be obliged to give them the most un-Chris- 
tian names he could get." 

One more short laugh, and he was gone. 

And now, my dear sister, to-morrow morning at six, I start 
upon my journey to the interior ; but do not let your timid little 
imagination conjure up images of danger and difficulty, which, 
take my word for it, have no foundation but in your fancy. 
Though of course, as society here is not so regulated as in 
Great Britain, seeing that a couple of centuries can never do 
for any country what ten centuries can do, the people are per- 
fectly civilized, I can assure you— quite tame, upon my word. 
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There are no longer any terrible Indians with tomahawks and 
scalping-knives ; nor eren ferooioos backwoodsmen (at least 
about this part of the country) whose daily occupation is to goiige» 
or bore, or shoot down their adversaries. They are, as far as I 
have seen or heard, a good-humoured, jovial, kind-hearted race, 
somewhat hot and peppery it is true ; but preserving many of 
those qualities intact which we, in our crowds and thoroughfares, 
liave lost or impaired. In short, they have more character about 
them : the stamp is not worn off the shilling ; but, above all, they 
are especially hospitable. 

Doubt not, therefore, that that hospitality will be extended to 
so engaging and agreeable a young gentleman as your affectionate 
brother. 



CHAPTER III. 

Richmond^ \^th October] 1851. 

My Deau Sistek,— rii-st let mc tell you I am safe and well ; 
which assurance, I trust, will reach you before the news of all that 
has been takmg place here can arrive in England. Some of the 
scenes I have gone through have been full of danger and horror, 
and have produced upon my mind, my character, and my fate 
great and important effects ; as, indeed, must always be the case 
when we are subjected to sudden and unforeseen trials. 

It is impossible, in the scope of a letter, to give you anything 
like a clear account of all that has occuned ; but whenever I have 
had an opportunity I have carefully made up my journal, as I pro- 
mised our friend J , when I left England, to do for his especial 

benefit. That journal, of course, contains merely notes and heads ; 
and so many events, and scenes, and conversations remain merely 
upon memory that I must write it all over again, adding things 
every here and there which are necessary for a clear comprehen- 
sion of the whole, which would otherwise in all probability pass 
away in a few short years, I know you will read them with 

interest, and so will J . I shall therefore send the whole story 

of my last two or three mouths' adventures to you in detached 
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fragments, and yon will forward them to him when yon have read 
them. 

In the meantime do not put much faith in newspaper accounts; 
for many of the statements I have seen myself are exaggerated, 
and many, very many, fall far below the reality. Indeed I do not 
know that I myself shall be able to bring home to your mind some 
of the sights that I have witnessed and the scenes through which 
I have passed ; I am sure I could not do so were I to suffer the 
first impressions to pass away. But, thank God, it is all over ; 
and although several of those whom I highly esteemed have left 
this world by a tragical and bloody death, those who are dearest 
to me have escaped almost miraculously. 

I see you smile, dear sister, at that expression—" those who are 
dearest to me." Smile away, for I cannot but hope that they will 
soon be dear to you also. 

Very likely I shall bring over the last portion of my journal 
myself, and we may read it together by the old fire-side, with 
many miles of the dark Atlantic rolling between us and the scenes 
I have attempted to depict* My faithful Zed will come with me ; 
so have a comfortable room in the hall ready for one to whom I 
owe my life, and who has suffered many thmgs in the service of 
your affectionate brother. 



The above letter, which, together with the two that preceded it, 
have been given merely as introductory to the following history, 
caused a good deal of curiosity and even agitation in the mind of 
the lady who received it, and in that of the friend who is men- 
tioned under the name of Mr. J . They were much nearer to 

each other than the writer imagined when he wrote, and they were 
never after separated ; but each felt a deep interest in the fate of 
the wanderer over the Atlantic, and looked in the newspapers in 
vain for the events to which he referred. Englishmen at that 
time took much less heed of events occurring in the United States 
of America than they do at present, and English newspapers 
rarely mentioned matters of merely local interest occurring in any 
of the several states. At length, however, at the end of about a 
fortnight or three weeks, came a large package, in the form of a 
letter ; and every arrival of a mail-packet brought one or two 
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more, which were penised with deep feelings by tlie sister and 
the sister's husband, and are now given to the pnblic, verbatim et 
hteratim, as they were written. 



CIIAPTER IV. 

On the 19th June, 1831, I set ont from the city of Norfolk 
abont seven o'clock in the morning ; my departure had been fixed 
at six : but who ever sets ont at the hour at which he has deter- 
mined P Nobody, certainly, in Virginia, where time and punctu- 
ality seem to be, in the opinion of a]l men, very impracticable 
abstractions, little worth the attention of reasonable men. First 
of all. Zed was too late in bringing up the horses, and he had at 
least a hundred good excuses for the delays Next, we had for- 
gotten, in buying the saddle-bags, to buy any straps to ^ them to 
the saddles. Then, no stores — or shops, as we call them, were yet 
open to supply the deficiency. And again, no pack-thread was to 
be found to supersede the need of straps. Finally, all the gentle- 
men of the inn with whom I had formed acquaintance, and who 
happened to be up, must needs shake hands and drink a mint- 
julep with me before I departed. It seemed the good ancient 
custom of the stirrup-cup, and I was fain to lump my compa- 
nions altogether, and take one deep draught to their health ere I 
rode on. 

It was a glorious morning; the sun had not yet heated the air, 
and the wind blew from the north-west. After crossing the river 
we journeyed very comfortably for between two and three hours. 
Zed, radiant as Phoebus, was proud of new clothes, a new master, 
and a new horse ; and, to say truth, rode very well, although not 
very gracefully. Indeed, his broken leg, which had been set 
somewhat crooked, apparently enabled him to grasp his beast with 
greater vigour, making a sort of hoop round the animal's body, 
which would have been very difficult to shake ofiP. We made the 
best of our way while it was cool ; but between nine and ten we 
began to have indications of what the weather intended to do 
with us. 



They may say what they like of Calcutta, Jamaica, and the 
African coast ; but I am sore that Norfolk, in the summer season^ 
is the hottest place upon the surface of the earth. 

I began to feel the perspiration dropping from under my hat ; 
and the roads seemed full of ruts and irregularities which I had 
not perceived before. Suddenly, my horse put his feet into a 
deep gutter, and made an awful stumble, but did not come 
down. 

" Ah, massa," cried Zed, who had been keeping nearly in a lino 
with me, "you hold de middle of de road, or you get into tobacco- 
ruts." 

" Tobacco-ruts I" I exclaimed, "what do you mean by tobacco* 
ruts P I see no tobacco, Zed." 

My new groom laughed aloud. 

"Don't you know, massa," he cried, "people used to grow 
tobacco on this road P Take two cart-wheels and an axle, put 
tobacco between them, or round de axle, wid two coloured gentle- 
men to roll it on, and push for'ard all de way to Norfolk." 

" They don't surely do so now. Zed ?" 

" Not very long ago," replied he. " I recoleck very well seeing 
hundreds of tons roll along here. Sometimes dere was a freshet. 
Den you would see — oh, gorry— a whole heap of wheels and 
tobacco, and de gentlemen all dancing and playing on de banjo on 
de bank. Oh, dose was merry times, massa ; but dey all become 
80 damn democratic now." 

I must here remark upon two points of the negro character. 
First, that they are exceedingly fond of expletives, and not very 
choice in their selection ; and, secondly, that, to a man, as far as I 
have seen, they are exceedingly conservative, nay, aristocratical in 
their notions. 

I will not pause to inquire whether they have any very definite 
ideas upon the distinction of parties, or whether they attach any 
significance to the objurgations they use ; but certain it is that they 
have an abhorrence for the name of democrat, and occasionally 
swear somewhat blasphemously without any special occasion. 

We were soon obliged to bring our horses to a walk ; but we 
had made good speed over the first twenty miles of our journey. 
At the end of the next five, we had the happiness of seeing a 
house on the right-hand side of the road, which promised us rest 
and shelter from the hot sun till the coolness of evening might b 
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-expected. It was a long, low house of two stories— or ratber one 
3tory and a half, for the second was only half as tall as the first — 
with a verandah or porch extending all along the front. Beneath 
the shade of tliis verandah, in a large arm-chair of plain maple 
wood, from which he seemed incapable of rising, sat an elderly 
man with white hair, leaden oom'plexion, and a dull, heavy unpre- 
possessing countenance. In girth he was enormous ; and indeed 
his obesity seemed the effect of disease, for there was an unhealthy 
lieaviness in his whole aspect which was painful to look upon. 
His dress was negligent ; his waistcoat and his shirt were unbut- 
toned ; he had not been shaved for many days ; and his hat had 
fallen, by accident and negligence, into a variety of curious dents 
and twists, which left no vestige of its original shape. A long 
tobacco-pipe was in his mouth, from which he continued to inhale 
puffs of smoke, slowly and leisurely, without paying the slightest 
apparent attention to anything going on around him. He saw us 
dismount at the door in the most impassible mood in the world ; 
and as all was still and silent about the house, I should have 
doubted whether it was a tavern or not, had I not seen a tall bore 
pole in front, and painted on the frieze of the porch, 

Blackwater House. Andrew Gorbel. 

By this time I had learned that such symptoms indicated an 
inn ; and while Zed led away the horses. Heaven knows where, I 
stepped up to the fat smoker, and asked where I could find the 
landlord. 

" I'm the proprietor," answered he. 

And, without even asking if 1 wanted anything, continued 
puffing away at his pipe with the utmost indifference. 

The fact is, that the people of this country are too thinly scat- 
tered for anything like what we call attention and civility. There 
is no competition amongst them. They feel that other men are 
more dependent upon them than they upon other men, and they 
are determined to make those whom they supply with anything 
feel that it is so. Tliis is a good deal the case in the cities, but 
ten times more so in remote country places, where the solitary inn 
has the power of laying every traveller under contribution, or 
inflicting upon him the penalty of a long and inexpedient ride. I 
have come to this conclusion from remarking that in spots where 
commerce is beginning to centre, and two or three taverns have 
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been set up side by side, the landlords, yielding to circumstances, 
have put on as much civility, if not obsequiousness, as any in the 
old world. 

Nothing like competition, my dear friends. It is what bows 
down most men to the worship of the golden calf, but is very 
comfortable and convenient for travellers. 

" Pray, sir, can I get any dinner here, to-day ?'* 

" I dar say you can." Puff— puff— puff— not a word more. 

" What's the dinner hour ?" 
One o'clock, if the lads have come back." Puff— puff— puff. 
Can I get anything to drink ? I am very thirsty." 
Just in there you'll find the whisky-bottle, on the shelf in the 
bar. There's water in the pitcher, I think." 

I was turning away, to satisfy my thirst, when my fat friend 
hallooed after me — 

" Hie ! Will you jist hand me that newspaper off the bench.** 

With a smile I could not repress, I did what he required, 
observing, in somewhat of the country language, — 

" You seem somewhat troubled about the limbs, Mr. Gorbel." 

" No, not a bit," said he ; "my limbs is as strong as ever. It's 
what's above *em is the trouble ; they have got too much to carry. 
It's all come on in these cussed last three years, owing to the dry 
weather and the weevil, I think." 

I walked away, rather inclined to conclude it was the drought 
of his own palate, rather than that of the weather, which had 
brought him into that condition; and, with such an example 
before my eyes, contented myself with the cold water, without 
troubling the whisky. 

About a quarter past one o'clock, till which time I amused 
myself as best I might, I espied two young men coming up a cross 
road, or rather lane, through the wood, and another walking 
leisurely along through a field of Indian corn. On approaching 
the house, they walked at once into what the old man had called 
the bar, and rushed at a large tin washbowl. One washed his 
face and hands, and another did the same. All wiped on the same 
towel hanging behind the door, and most of them combed their 
hair with a universal comb which lay on the window-seat. All 
this was done in profound silence ; for in this country, as well 
as most others, hunger does not tend to loquacity. Before the 
three first had finished their unfastidious ablations, another and 
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another had entered, till the bar-room was fuller of human crea- 
tures than I had imagined the whole country for twenty miles 
round could present. As I had come thither, I had seen nothing 
but forest and swamp, with the exception of a small village here 
and there, and a scattered house or two near it. A group of 
negroes, indeed, once or twice was seen looking over a ragged 
fence ; but nothing of white humanity had been visible except in 
the aforesaid villages. 

Now, however, there were at least twenty white men about roe. 
In a moment after, a little tinkling hand-bell rang, a door leading 
out of the bar-room opened, and in rushed the crowd, jostling 
each other like a pack of hungry hounds, into a large, low dining- 
hall, where each seized upon a seat, and helped himself to what 
was before him. It did not seem to matter what it was ; to save 
time was the great object ; one man seized upon a dish of cabbage; 
another snatched some pork and beans ; a third thrust his fork 
into a potato ; and a fourth emptied a dish of pickles upon his 
plate. In the mean time, a black lad of about sixteen, and two 
mulatto girls, were going round from guest to guest, repeating 
some mysterious words in a very quick tone, which caused each 
of the gentlemen to thrust out his plate, loaded as it was, with a 
single word of reply. When the boy came to me, I discovered 
that the talismanic words were simply, " roast mutton ; com beef; 
boiled mutton ; roast shoat ; roast turkey ; chicken pie ! " 

Happily, I had been warned as to the nature of shoat ; but out 
of the rest I contrived to make a very good dinner, ^which, though 
it occupied not more than ten minutes to complete, was so slow 
of accomplishment in comparison with the time the others allowed 
themselves, that I found myself at the end left alone with the 
rotund landlord, who had rolled into a chair at the head of the 
table, and had gone on eating pork and cabbage up to that 
moment in profound silence. When I first perceived him, he was 
making a sign with his thumb over his shoulder, to the black boy, 
who instantly disappeared into the bar-room, and returned with 
the bottle of whisky in his hand. Mine host nearly filled his 
tumbler, and then pointed to me, saying, in a husky voice — 

"Will you take a drink ?— Good old rye— capitaJ stuff— twenty 
year old, that. Though, may be, you'd like a julep. But I don't 
go in for juleps— the mint's over-heating, 'specially when one's 
dined." 
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''I thought you Yirgiuian geutlemeu took all your liquor before 
dinner," I answered^ helping myself to a small portion of the 
whisky, which was, indeed, excellent. 

"Some do, and some don't," he said, rather shily. "Eor my 
own part, I only take a glass or two of apple-jack before dinner; 
but I always have my glass of whisky-and-water after ;" and, he 
added, about a spoonful of water to the tumblerful of spirits. 
" You see I'm a great sufferer from the dispepsy — ^indeed, most of 
us are about here." 

I thought it was no wonder, if they all ate as I had seen the 
people at that table. I literally saw one man pile up his plate 
with the following articles, in the order I put them down : — ^About 
a pound of boiled pork ; the same quantity of cabbage ; two large 
spoonfuls of a sort of rrench beans ; a whole plateful of raw, un- 
dressed cucumber, cut in slices ; a quantity of pickles, and a slice 
of ham. All this was consumed, I recollect, in the space of five 
minutes. However, my worthy host seemed to become gayer and 
more communicative upon the strength of his dinner ; and in the 
course of a long chat with him in the porch, I obtained a good 
deal of information in regard to all the families for many miles 
around. He told me he had lived there for thirty years ; he had 
built himself two houses, and knew everybody in the neighbour- 
hood — ^man, woman, and child ; white, black, and yeUow. Amongst 
the rest, he had been well acquainted with Aunt Bab; and 
from some facts he told me, I am inclined to feel glad that I 
came over here— not, perhaps, to enrich myself, but to spoil a 
very nefarious scheme for the appropriation of her property by 
others. 

Besides much other intelligence, I learned that the spot about 
which was congregated most of my hitherto unknown relatives, 
was still at a distance of some twenty-five to thirty miles ; and, 
consequently, as soon as the sun had declined sufficiently to throw 
some shade upon the road, I looked eagerly about for my friend 
Zed, and directed him to bring out the horses. Not a little 
patience is needed all over the world in the minor affairs of life. 
I do believe they affect us more, and more permanently, than those 
of greater importance. We cut the diamond with dust, which we 
cannot even scratch with steel ; and I am confident that many a 
man's spirit is worn away and brought down with petty cares 
and small annoyances, who would have struggled manfully against 
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great evils. The kind of servitude, too, of this country is pecu- 
liarly abundant in such trifling discomforts, proceeding from the 
character of the different classes of people and their relations to 
each other. As far as I have seen, there is no order, no system, 
no regularity ; — a total absence of that military discipline and 
punctuality which makes everything roll smoothly. 

My friend Zed was full three-quarters of an hour before he had 
brought out the horses and got everything else ready. First, he 
had forgotten what they call here the hitching-feins, for tying the 
horses up to any fence or gate where it may be needful ; then he 
had left in the stable my gun, which I had given him to carry ; 
then he had got one of the girths twisted ; and, in short, there 
were innumerable little things to set right which should never 
have gone wrong. 

The day was intensely hot, however— more so than any one out of 
Virginia can possibly conceive ; and, though resolved to cut this 
sort of thing short at once, I could only speak a few words of 
remonstrance. 

" Beg pardon, raassa," said Zed. " Things not got accustomed 
to me yet ; they'll all come right by-and-by." 

Trusting that it would be so, I rode on. 

The next five-and-twcnty miles seemed the longest journey I 
had ever made. I will not attempt to describe it, for that is 
impossible. The air was suffocating. Not a breath of wind 
moved the trees or came along the road. The long unwatered 
dust rose up at every footfall of the horses ; the poor beasts were 
in a lather, though going at a very easy trot, and I myself was in 
that condition which, though it may be healthy enough, is very 
ungentlemanly in its aspect. What would I not have given for 
the coldest breeze that ever blew across the Scottish moors I— 
What would I have given for a good heavy gray cloud ! — What 
for a drenching shower ! But none of these things were to be 
had ; and I went on with a sort of desperation, knowing that 
unless I slept in one of the marshes, where the evening fi-ogs were 
already beginning to croak, I had no place of refuge for several 
miles ahead. 

All this while. Zed looked as cool as a cucumber. It was really 
quite provoking to see the glossy black shining of his skin, and his 
crisp, white wool, while I was dropping from every pore, " and 
larding the lean earth as I rode along." But the good man seemed 
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really to haye compassion upon me; and, about half-past five o'clock, 
he pointed with his hand to the left, saying, 

" Yon look tire, massa Hichard. Dere's a house. Better go in 
and stop dere." 
" But whose house is it, 5fed ? " I asked. 
"Don't know, massa," answered Zed. Then, in pity of my 
ignorance, he added, "Nehber mind dat. They yery glad to see 
you, whoever it be. All gentlemen do de same." 

I looked in the direction in which he pointed, and clearly enough 
could see the house of which he spoke. His suggestion came at a 
very opportune moment, for we had just got out of the forest and 
come upon a large space of open ground some thousand acres in 
extent, which seemed rich and well cultivated, and the sun, then 
declining in the west, threw his full beams upon us, almost blind- 
ing me. The house seemed inviting, too. It was a large, red, 
brick building, somewhat like an old English manor-house, with a 
number pf sheds and stables and outhouses scattered irregularly 
around it, and a backing of copse, not forest, but apparently con- 
sisting of orchards and shrubberies. I coidd not resist it, and, 
taming to Zed, asked, " Where is the road ? " 

" Ob, pull down do fence," answered Zed, " and ride straight 
ahead." 

He was off his horse in a moment to perform the office he pro- 
posed ; but the fence was not high ; my horse took it easily, and 
Zed and his nag scrambled over the best way they could. The 
house was about half a mile from the road ; and, not liking to ride 
over the grain, I had to tliread my way through a somewhat narrow 
path, which made the distance greater. This path, however, led 
into a road, and that road to the bank of a very pretty stream, 
over which was a bridge of rather primitive construction. A 
gentle slope led from the little river to the front of the house, 
covered, if not exactly with turf, with green grass, shaded by fruit 
trees. The whole reminded me of Old England— dear, never-to- 
be-forgotten Old England ! There was so much of a home-look 
about it that I felt sure of a welcome, and, throwing the reins to 
Zed, sprung off my horse and mounted the old stone steps to 
the door. 

I had no occasion to ring any bells — my coming had been espied. 
The door was open before I could stretch out my hand, and, 
besides the nice-looking negro who opened it, I could see twc 
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black girls going up a large oak staircase and looking over their 
shoulders. 

" Walk in, sir," said the man; "massa very glad to see you." 
And, TTithout more ceremony or inquiiy, he opened a large door to 
the right of the halL My only hope was now that I should find 
the master of the house alone, for I began to feel all the awkward- 
ness of the proceeding. It was not to be so, however. The scene 
presented, as I entered the room, was very pleasant in the abstract, 
but not altogether so in the circumstances then existing. I had 
evidently come upon a little party of gentlemen just after dinner. 
The room was a fine, old-fashioned room, large and lofty, with the 
windows all open and the blinds all shut. In the centre was a maho- 
gany table, large enough to seat ten or twelve people, though only 
four now surrounded it, and on that table were some dishes of 
preserves and early fruits, glasses and decanters, and some curious 
old articles of silver ware. The gentleman at the head of the 
table was a tall, dignified, hale-looking man, with hair neaiiy white, 
an aquiline nose, and rather heavy eyebrows. His dress was 
somewhat between morning and evening costume. He wore a nar- 
row black handkerchief around his neck, and a snowy white shirt, 
with a collar cut a good deal back from the chin, and a small, 
neatly-plaited frill in front. His coat was black and swallow- 
tailed, but he had on leather breeches and top-boots. The upper 
part, with its white waistcoat, might have graced a lady's evening 
drawing-room ; the lower part was quite fit for cover- side. On 
the right of him was a gentleman in black, with a very thick white 
neck-cloth, hair like spun silver, and a mild, benevolent face. On 
the other hand was a gentleman of rather odd attire and appear- 
ance, with his hair combed flat and far down upon his forehead, 
who, in expression, rather than in features, reminded me more 
strongly of a parrot than any human thing I ever saw. A good- 
humoured, jolly-looking, fat fellow, about ten years younger than 
the rest, with a blue coat and bright gilt buttons, sat a little lower 
down, and completed the party. 

I would have given all Aunt Bab's fortune to be out of the house 
f^ain. I am not by any means habitually shy; but there are 
moments when a cloud of shyness will come over me, and then, I 
believe, I am as stiff as a poker. 

I was soon, however, set at my ease* The master of the house 
arose (be was six feet thr^ at least), and with an air of the utmost 
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cordiality and nrbanity, came forward to meet me, holding out his 
hand. 

"Very glad to see you, sir," he said, "Pray take a seat. Will, 
put some glasses for this gentleman." (This was addressed to the 
servant.) " We have had a very hot day— -singularly hot for this 
early time of year. That is Madeira ; that is claret. But I dare 
say you stand in need of other refreshment. Let me order you 
some dinner." 

All this was said with an air of unceremonious ease and kind- 
ness which broke down all restraint ; and I answered with a slight 
laugh :— 

"Three minutes ago, my dear sir, I would have given a great 
deal to be out of your house again ; but now, 1 am very glad I 
believed the report I have received of the hospitality of Virginian 
gentlemen. I must apologize first for appearing here in this 
traveller's guise, and next for appearing here at all. Tlie truth is, 
I have ridden a long way, and, not accustomed to such tremendous 
heat, felt quite exhausted by it. Moreover, I knew not my road 
very well, or where I might find accommodation for the night." 

"Where but here P " said my host, with a frank laugh. "I un- 
derstand it all, my dear sir ; make no further explanations. These 
things occur to us every day, and very gratifying they are; 
for, besides breaking a little the quiet routine of our country 
circle, they occasionally introduce us to pleasant acquaintances 
^hich sometimes ripen into friendships." 

Just as he spoke, who should put his head into the door but 
Master Zed, asking, unceremoniously, " Where shall I put de 
saddle-bags, Massa Eichard P " 

"Ask for Will, uncle, and tell him to show you the blue room," said 
my host. Then turning to me with a somewhat puzzled air, as if 
the familiarity of my servant prompted the question, he observed, 
" You are not a Virginian, I think P " 

"No, sir," I answered; "lam an Englishman, come to wander 
for a month or two through the Old Dominion." 

" Sir, you are most welcome here," responded my new friend. 
"My name is Thornton— Henry Thornton. Tins is my reverend 
friend Mr. Alsiger. This, Mr. Hubbard; and this, Mr. Byles— 
familiarly known amongst us as ' bold BDly Byles ; ' for a bolder 
man at a fence, a swamp, or a cane-brake, is not to be found 
between tl^s ^d Charleston," 
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Tbis \7as said with a good-humoured laugh, aud a nod to the 
gentleman in the blue coat and gilt buttons, who, for his part, 
shook hands heartily i^ith me, and filled my glass fuU of claict. 
But nobody asked my name ; and I was glad to fmd that this rem- 
nant of old chivakous courtesy still prevailed in hospitable Virginia. 

After a pause of a few moments, such as is naturally produced 
when conversation has been interrupted, and has not had time to 
resume its course, Mr. Thornton observed : — 

"I am always glad to meet an English gentleman, for my 
mother's brother married a lady from that country, who died not 
long ago ; and the dearest, best, most charming old woman she 
was that ever the world saw." 

." She was indeed," echoed the clergyman, from the other side. 

A smile, though it might be somewhat of a grave one, came np 
In my face, to find that I had so unexpectedly dropped in amongst 
dear Aunt Bab*s connections. 

Tlie quick eye of ray host caught sight of the smile directly, 
and he readily drew his own conclusions ; for he gave it me back 
again with a very slight inclination of the head, saying, sotto voce-^ 

"Ah, ha!" 

None of the rest took any notice ; and the wine continued to 
circulate round the table, until, suddenly, I heard from another 
room the tones of a piano, apparently very well played. 

"Bessy thinks we are too long at our wine, and that is the way 
the gipsy calls us," said Mr. Thornton. "But we won't let iicr 
saucy tricks interrupt us. Fill your glasses, gentlemen. I will 
give you a toast. Here's eternal peace and good-will between old 
England and old Virginia; and may the kindred streams which 
flow in the veins of both never warm to anytling but mutual 
friendship." 

All drank the toast with apparent alacrity and good feeling; 
and, although I am quite sure, from what I have seen and heard 
in this country, that a great many Americans remember with sore 
and irritable feelings, not only the war of the revolution, but the 
last war ; and others who, for the purpose of pandering to the 
worst feelings of the basest of the population, affect enmity towards 
England ; yet the majority of the wise and w^-thinking would 
fain cultivate a good understanding between two conntries, 
each of which bestows benefits upon and receives benefits from 
the other; ay and many, who have not forgotten all kindred. 
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tieSj still look upon Great Britain as the birthplace of their 
race. 

Bemembering, at length, after a very pleasant hour, that it was 
the custom in this country for a stranger to take the lead in de- 
parting from any scene of festivity, I rose, and proposed to retire 
to my room, saying : — 

" I am not in fit guise to join any party of ladies, Mr. Thornton ; 
but, if you will permit me, I will change my dress, and join you 
presently where those sweet strains are pouring forth." 

" Let me show you the way," he said, taking a candle from the 
table ; ** and remember this is a place perfectly without ceremony. 
If you feel too much fatigued to-night for society, we shall expect 
to see you to-morrow at breakfast. If not, there is the room 
where you will find us assembled tiU ten o'clock this evening." 

And he pointed to a door on the other side of the hall, which 
was shut, notwithstanding the heat of the night. 

He now guided me up the stairs to a large, handsome room on 
the first floor, where I found everything that could be required for 
comfort, or even luxury ; and, setting down the candle, for it was 
now twilight, he was about to leave me, still without asking my 
name. I stopped him, however ; and a slight explanation ensued,, 
which, notwithstanding my previous determination, I found myself 
bound to afford to one who had received me with such courteous 
hospitality. But I abstained from disclosing my name. 

He did not suffer me to go on long. " Say no more," he re- 
plied ; " say no more. Your secret, if it be one, is safe with me. 
I dare say you have your reasons for remaining incog,; and, ti 
teU you the truth, I am both glad you are come, and glad you art 
come quickly; for you have a good deal to hear and see about 
this place, and, perhaps, a little to do, which may require some 
thought as to the mode of doing it. My domestics will look to 
your general wants ; and your own servants, I dare say, will take 
ciare of your more particular requirements." 

Thus saying he left me ; and I sat down to think of the events 
of the day, before I went below to join what I could not but hear 
was a gay party. 
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hardly reached the table when the door opened, and a neat little 
black boy in a white jacket presented himself, carrying in his hand 
a pair of slippers and a night cap. 

He askedC ^ith the usual grin, if he could do anything for me ; 
and, without waiting for a reply, pounced at once upon the saddle- 
bags, began untmssing them, and distributed their contents very 
skilfully in a chest of drawers. He was evidently well taught, 
though he could not refrain — what negro boy of fourteen could ? — 
from examining curiously many of the unknown articles which he 
brought forth, and especially one of Palmer's neat little roll 
dressing-cases, which seemed to puzzle him amazingly. It was 
too much for human nature ; and at length he turned, and simply 
asked me what it was. As I opened it to his eyes, he burst into a 
joyous peal of laughter, and, I could clearly perceive, would fain 
have been fingering the razors and other articles ; but I dismissed 
him and told him to send my servant up. After dressing myself, 
and giving some directions to Zed, I walked down stairs again, 
looked in at the dining-room door to insure that I should find 
some known faces in the other room ; and then crossing to the 
door which Mr. Thomtpn had pointed out, I entered with as much 
quiet dignity as a man of seven-and4wenty can assume. Instantly 
a blaze of light and a blaze of cheerful faces met my eyes. Mr. 
Thornton himself and the three other gentlemen whom I had seen 
before were there ; but, besides these, the company included an 
dderly lady with sUver hair and a very white cap, half a dozen 
fair-haired, bright-eyed girls of vaiious ages from thirteen to 
twenty, two little boys, and a young man of about one-and-twenty. 

There was moreover in that room a young lady, very different in 
appearance from any of the rest, with jet black hair, dark eyes, and 
alEur skin, which nevertheless showed the brunette in its tint. 
She was small in every respect : her form, her feet, her hands were 
all miniatures ; and, though exceedingly delicate and symmetrical, 
the whole had an aspect of insignificance, if I may so call it, at 
the first sight. She was tastefully and even elegantly dressed ; 
though there was something a little fantastic in a bunch of wild 
leaves which she had entwined in her hair. 

As I entered, she was moving from the piano ; and I naturally 
concluded she was the goddess of the song I had heard. She 
di:ew back, however, to the further side of the room when she saw 
me ', and Mr. Thornton, rising, put his hand gently under my 

d2 
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arm and led me forward to the old lady whom he named as Mis. 
Thornton. 

" These are my daughters/' he added, waving his hand around 
the bine-eyed, fair-haired group. " This, my consin, Mr. Dudley," 
introducing the young gentleman. "These two, my boys; and 
this, my saucy niece, Bessy. Nay, Bessy, come forth and don't 
affect what you never felt in your life, namely, shyness." 

"Nay, my dear uncle," she answered, " I am not the least shy ; 
but it was necessary to give you time to introduce all the gene- 
rations of Adam, and to let this gentleman receive them into his 
cogitations. You did not tell me his name, however." 

This was a point which Mr. Thornton and I had not settled ; but 
he answered, at once, with a shrewd twinkle of the eye, — 

"Mr. Howard, my dear— Mr. Bichard Howard. You are 
cousins, of course ; for the Davenports, being related to all the 
best blood of Eugland, must count oousinship with the Howards, 
beyond doubt. So make much of him, Bessy— make much of 
him." 

While her uncle had been speaking. Miss Davenport had sur- 
veyed me fi*om head to foot, with an air which I must not call 
impudent nor even assured, but with a certain degree of saucy 
fun in the expression of her countenance, which I cannot say was 
altogether agreeable to me. 

I hate piquanie women, and would a great deal rather that 
a woman had no wit at all, than that her wit should trench 
upon her womanly qualities. A strong-minded woman is* worse ; 
for then the feminine characteristics are almost obliterated — 
though you are sure to find out the woman somewhere; but 
the next bad thing to tliat is the piquante woman, whose wit over- 
bears her tenderness. Still I was a little doubtful whether this 
was altogether the case with the fair lady before me ; for, as soon 
as I perceived the way she scanned me, — and, being apparently 
rather short-sighted, she even put up a double eye-glass, to look 
at me more accurately, — I fixed my eyes quietly on her face, seek- 
ing to read something therein while she was examining me. The 
moment she detected me in so doing, the glass was removed, the 
eye-lids dropped, and a slight rosy colour came up in her cheeks, 
like day-dawn purpling the pale East. The next moment she said, 
as if in reply to her uncle's last words — 

.'* My cousin is very welcome^ then, to Virginia^ TJnde Henry. 
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God be praised, bis name is Bicbard ; for we have bad Eoberts 
enough in our race to extinguish any family under the sun." 

''And pray what have the Koberts done to be so slandered, 
Bessy?" asked the elderly gentleman who had been introduced 
to me as Mr. Hubbard, walking across the room and addressing 
her in a tone of fatherly kindness. 

"What have they not done?" interrogated Miss Davenport, 
with a gay laugh, " from Ex)bert the Norman, and llobert tbe 
rhymer downwards. The records of horse-stealing and petty 
larceny are full of Boberts. Why in a book Uncle Henry lent me 
the other day, I counted at least twenty of them who had been 
convicted of one offence or another, to say nothing of a near 
relation of mine who would have cheated me out of everything I 
had in the world, if my uncle here would have let him." 

" You forget my name is Robert, too ?" replied Mr. Hubbard. 

"Ah, my dear friend," she answered, laying her hand gently on 
his arm, "you are the exception, you know, which proves the 
general rule." 

"And you are the greatest little hypocrite that ever lived," 
replied Mr. Hubbard, with a kindly smile. " Ay, I know you, 
Bessy. You cannot cheat me." 

Her face grew crimson ; but she answered as briskly as ever :— 

" All men think they know women's characters, but they know 
nothing at all about them ; and how should an old bachelor know 
anything of woman ? You had a great deal better marry me, and 
I will soon show you how well you understand me. We are not 
within the prohibited degrees, 1 think, cousin Hubbard, are we P 
Your great grandmother was my great grandmother's fifteenth 
cousin on the mother's side, if I recollect rightly ; so the doors 
of the church are open to us, I fancy. But I will look in the 
prayer-book and see when I get up stairs, and tell you all about 
it to-morrow, and ask you to fix the day. But, my dear unble, 'tis 
very sultry. Let us go into the porch." 

She was passing through us towards the drawing-room, when I 
detained her for a moment, to ask if she would not let me hear 
more distinctly /the sweet voice I had heard singiug at a distance. 

She looked up in my face with a quiet smile, saying, — 

" I could answer you from the Bible, if I liked ; but I will only 
reply— distance gives softness to everything, Mr. Howard. I wiU 
not dispel the illusion." 
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" How from the Bible ? " I asked. 

"Nay, nay," she replied ; " I must not let my light, idle spirits 
carry me away into profanity. Sometimes, you know, the words 
of books we are much accustomed to read, come very aptly to the 
purpose, though very much out of reason. All I meant to say, 
that, while I was playing and singing, none of you gentlemen 
would come in ; and now the opera is over I cannot do any more 
to-night ; unless you all like to stand up and have a dance, and 
then rU play for you until my fingers ache.'* 

Thus saying, she made her way to the door, and went out into 
the porch of the house. 

One by one most of the others followed ; and I could see the 
sweet scene lying before the house, with the moonlight resting on 
the dewy grass, and the fire-flies flashing along the lawn. Even 
old Mrs. Thornton took her work in her hand, and followed the 
rest ; and I was moving in the same direction, when Mr. Thornton 
stopped me, saying, — 

" I want to talk to you a little." Then, lowering his voice, he 
added : " It is better that we should have a short conversation 
to-night upon points which, if I unde;rstand rightly, may con- 
siderably affect the matter in hand. I may be mistaken in the 
conclusions I have come to. As far as I have gone, I can have 
done no harm ; but, as my friend Byles there would say, ' A hound 
that gets on a false scent, may be easily driven back at the 
beginm'ng ; but, if he runs on long. Heaven only knows where he 
will go to.' " 

" I thank you for the opportunity, Mr. Thornton," I replied. 
"I want advice— I may want assistance ; and, above all things, I 
want what the Erench would call la carte dupaysP 

" You shall have it as far as I can give it," said Mr. Thornton. 
" Just follow me into my little room, aiid we will have a clear 
understanding before we sleep." 

He opened a door at the other side of the parlour, and led the 
way across a stone hall, where we passed two or three negroes, all 
apparently as joyous and merry as they could be ; but I was too 
much occupied with thoughts of my own to take the notice of 
them which I should have taken a day or two before. Ck)nsidera- 
tion had been forced upon me rapidly. I was obliged to come to 
a conclusion much sooner than I had expected ; and the question 
was, whether I was to place full confidence in my accidental host*- 
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to tell him all about myself and my own plans, or only to tell him 
as much as I could not conceal without ungentlemanly insincerity. 
His manner, his appearance, his hinguage, were all those of a high- 
bred gentleman ; his establishment was apparently that of a 
wealthy man; and there was a comfortable, home-like respect- 
ability about everything, that induced one to argue thus : — 

'"A man who has led such a life as this up to his age, is not 
likely to fall from it or to be subject to degrading and ruinous 
▼ices." 

But the conversation which I had heard between the master of 
the schooner and the slave-trader, as I came down the Chesapeake, 
did not connect the name of Thornton with very favourable 
memories. 

Before I could make up my mind exactly how to act, we were 
in the little book-room or library he had mentioned : and he oour- 
teously motioned me to a well-stuffed easy diair, while he took 
another on the opposite side of the table. 

For a moment an awkward pause ensued ; and he then said, — 

" Do not let me appear obtrusive or inquisitive ; but I think I 
have the pleasure of speaking to Sir Bichard Conway P " 

I bowed my head, replying, — 

"The same, Mr. Thornton. From what has fallen from you, 
I imagine that we are no very distant connections, although it is 
by the merest accident I stopped at your house." 

" My dear sir," he rejoined, "you have fallen into the midst of 
relations. Almost every one you saw around you is more or less 
connected with you, by blood or marriage. My unde married your 
aunt; consequently we are first cousins, in law at least; all my 
children are in the next degree to you. Mr. Hubbard is as nearly 
connected. Mr. Alsiger stands in the same relationship, and our 
pretty little Bessy is your second cousin by blood." 

He paused, and thought for a moment, and then added, in a 
very grave tone, — 

" So far this is all very satisfactory^hat you should have come 
here in the first instance-— that you should have come ineoff. — and 
that I should have divined all about it by a certain resemblance 
that you bear to an old picture at your aunt's house. But much 
must be thought of, Sir Bichard— much must be told— many 
plans must be arranged. We must make a late sitting of it to- 
night, that you may have time to sleep over the matter^ and take 
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what steps you think fit to-morrow, not without deliberation. 
Bat, hark ! There is a horse trotting up to the house." Walking 
to the door, he opened it, calling to one of the negroes, and 
saying—" Caesar, tell Mr. Hubbard I hope he is not going home 
to-night. He is in the porch. Say I want to see him, to have 
some oouYersation with him." Then, turning to me, he added — 
"His adrice may be very useful to us ; he was once one of the 
most eminent counsel in Virginia; but his voice has become 
feeble ; and he quitted the bar in consequence, I believe, of a rude 
judge saying to him—' Speak out, Mr. Hubbard ! Neither judge 
nor jury can hear you.' He answered quietly, 'The ears of 
justice are somewhat deaf in Virginia.' But he never appeared 
at the bar again. His advice, however, is always excellent, for 
it's law and it's honesty. I would not advise a rogue to consult 
him ; but he is the best adviser for a man of honour." 

He bad hardly concluded the last sentence, when the servant 
to whom he had called opened the door, and said, iu much better 
English than the negroes usually employ, — 

"A gentleman, come on horseback, wants to speak with yon. 
sir." 

"Show him in," said Mr. Thornton promptly; but then added^ 
"What sort of a man is he, Caesar?" 

"Very smart gentleman, sir," answered Csesar, with a slight 
snigger, if I may use such an expression. " Too smart ; has got a 
good horse though." 

" Well, show him in," repeated Mr. Thornton. 

The moment after, who should be ushered into the room but my 
fellow-traveller, Mr. Lewis himself, as much bedizened with rings 
and diamonds as ever. 

Mr. Thornton arose from his seat as the other entered, sur- 
veyed him quietly, and then remained standing. What it was in 
his air and manner I do not know ; but I came to the conclusion 
merely from his look, that he comprehended in a moment the 
character of his visitor, and I watched the little scene that ensued 
with no slight interest. 

"Mr. Thornton, I presume?" said Mr. Lewis, with a sweet 
soft air. 

"The same, air," replied Mr. Thornton, bowing. "Li what 
way can I serve you ? " 

"Why, I have a little business to speak upon with you, Mr. 
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Thornton/' replied Mr. Lewis, with a side glance at me, whose 
faU face he could not discern, as I sat with my back partly towards 
the door by which he had entered. " But perhaps we had better 
be private." 

'' As far as I am concerned," answered Mr. Thornton, " I do 
not know that there ia anything I should not desire to be said 
in the presence of this gentleman ; and if the business refers to 
anybody else, I always prefer that the communication should 
be made in writing, that I may think over my reply. Pray be 
seated," he added ; and Mr. Lewis took a seat. 

"Oh, if you, Mr. Thornton, don't mind, I don't," replied the 
other, "liie matter is a very simple one--a mere matter of 
business. Li short, I heard a few days ago that you had a lot of 
niggers for sale — some fifty or sixty ; and though the lot is but a 
small one, I thought I would just step in and ask, as I was going 
up the country. No man can afford to give a better price than 
I can. I am known to treat well all I buy; and I just judged 
you might think it better to sell them to me, than to bring them 
to the hammer." • 

A bright red spot had come up in Mr. Thornton's cheek ; a 
deep furrow gathered between his eyebrows ; his eye flashed; he 
set his teeth hard; and I thought there was some very 
violent answer coming. But instead of that, he remained 
perfectly silent for at least a minute, beating the ground with 
his foot. 

" Pray where do you come from, sir ? " he asked, at length, in a 
' perfectly quiet tone. 

"I live in Baltimore," answered Mr. Lewis; "but I do my 
principal business in New Orleans. I dare say we can make a 
trade, Mr. Thornton, for I deal as liberal as any man." 

Again Mr. Thornton remained silent, looking at the carpet. 
Then turning suddenly upon the other, he said, in a loud, stem 
Toice, — 

"You make a great mistake, sir. Let me tell you, no Vir- 
ginian gentleman sells his servants, except in one of two cases. 
He is either bankrupt himself, or the servant whom he sells is too 
bad for him to keep. There is not one servant I have whom I 
would part with to you or any man, so long as he serves me faith- 
fully, and I have the means to give him food. God grant it may 
never be otherwise l" 
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Mr. Lewis turned a little white; but lie stammered forth, in 
what seemed to be a somewhat impudent tone, — 

" No offence, sir, I hope — ^no offence. I was informed posi- 
tively " 

"I know, sir— I comprehend," Interrupted Mr. Thornton, 
waving his hand. " You have been labouring under a mistake, 
which excuses your proposal. My name is Henry Thornton, sir. 
The person you wished to see is William Thornton, a distant 
relation of mine. There have been some painful mistakes 
abeady." 

Mr. Lewis still kept his seat, nowise abashed, though some- 
what cowed ; and, after biting his nether lip for a moment, he 
asked, — 

"Pray, how far is it to Mr. William Thornton's P " 

"About fifteen miles," answered my host drily. 

'* Lord bless my soul ! " cried the trader, " what shall I do P 
My horse is dead tired ; and I do not know the way." 

Mr. Thornton sat mute for a moment or two ; and there was 
evidently a struggle within him. The old feelings of hospitality 
triumphed in a degree, however. " All the rooms in my house," 
he said, at length, "will, I believe, be occupied to-night; but 
there is one at the overseer's at your service. I will call a servant 
to show you the way." 

Approaching the door, he again called Caesar, saying, — 

" Conduct that gentleman to Mr. Jones's, and beg him to 
supply him with supper and what accommodation he may want." 

Then, with a very stiff bow, he saw Mr. Lewis depart, and 
closed the door after him. 

" A slave-dealer never slept in this house since it was built," he 
said, in a somewhat apologetic tone, as soon as the man was gone. 
" I should almost be afraid of its catching fire, if he remained in it 
all night." 

He then broke into a laugh, partly gay and partly sarcastic^ as 
it seemed to me ; and, after musing for a moment, he observed, — 

" This is strange— very strange, that he should have come here 
this night of all others in the week ; but I am sorry now I dis- 
missed him so rapidly. We have already got one good hint from 
him. Sir Richard, and perhaps might get more— though I do not 
much like fish that breed in muddy waters." 

" I really do not understand you, Mr. Thornton," I answered. 
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*' This good man came down in the boat with me from Baltimore 
to Norfolk ; and I heard some conversation going on between him 
and the master of the vessel^ about the probable sale of a Mr. 
Thornton's slaves." 

" And very likely thought / was the Mr. Thornton," said ray 
host, with a quiet smile. " Nay, make no excuse ; it was a very 
natural mistake. Bat the case is this — ^Mr. William Thornton is 
ray first cousin, with a hitch in the consanguinity which had 
almost made me, like an Irishman, call him my first cousin once 
removed. His father and my father were half-brothers ; but his 
father was the elder by two or three years. They were both 
brothers of Colonel Thornton, who married your excellent aunt, 
Bab. Now, Colonel Thornton was as good a man as ever lived ; 
but, having been a gay, dashing soldier, he had maintained in his 
household that sort of fine old Vii^nian economy which has brought 
80 many of our best families to ruin. He was very nearly on the 
brink thereof when he married your aunt. Her fortune served, 
in some degree, to patch up his ; her wise economy did the rest, 
without his ever perceiving that his native hospitality slackened 
in the least degree ; so that, at the end of twenty years, he found 
himself, to his great surprise, a rich man, with an unencumbered 
estate. They had no children, unfortunately ; and, very naturally, 
at his death, he left all he had to her who had saved it for him. 
Now we oome to your part of the matter. Your aunt survived 
her husband twelve or foui'teen years ; and though she had not 
seen her own land, or any of her relations, except Mrs. Davenport 
and one other, for well nigh half a century, her heart naturally 
turned, on her death-bed, to those whose blood flowed in her 
own veins ; and, as we all understood, she left her property to 
you." 

" I have the will with me, duly authenticated," I replied. 

"That is all right," rejoined Mr. Thornton; but you were 
written to more than two years ago, and never answered." 

" I beg your pardon," I replied. "I did answer as soon as I 
got the letters. I was then in India with my regiment, so that 
neither of them reached me for several months ; but the first I 
received X answered at once, and the second very shortly after I 
received it, requesting further information as to the nature and 
extent of the property, and what steps were necessary to make it 
s^ure." 
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"Two letters!" ejaculated Mr. TLomton, thoughtfully. "I 
only know of one haying been written to you. Do you remember 
the signatures P" 

" I have them both up stairs," I answered. " One, I now 

remember, was signed 'Hubbard,' and advised my coming over 

immediately. The second was, I think, signed 'Eobert Thornton, 

** Attorney-at-law,' who desired I would send him out a power of 

attorney to act for me." 

"This man's son!" exclaimed Mr. Thornton. "We never 
heard of that, and never received any answer to the first letter — 
perhaps it was intercepted. However, Mr. William Thornton 
almost immediately took out letters of administration to Colonel 
Thornton's property, as his next of kin— although your aunt had 
so long enjoyed undisputed possession. He has since, with the 
aid of this hopeful son of his, been fencing himself in with all sorts 
of legal forms and quibbles— has got possession of the negroes, let 
the old house and plantation, and is now, we understand, moving 
the legislature to escheat the property and grant it to him ; the 
heirs being, as he declares, aliens." 

" But does your law sanction such doings P" I asked. 

" It sanctions a good many things that it should not sanction," 
replied Mr. Thornton ; " and these matters of escheat and admi- 
nistration are so loosely managed here, that the property of per- 
sons dying without relations actually on the spot is an object of 
speculation and a means of livelihood to half the rogues in the 
state. Thank God, my dear young friend, you are here at last ; 
for it is not too late yet to stop this iniquitous affair, though he 
has sold all the cattle and all the horses, which is a dead loss, I 
suppose." 

" But can he not be made accountable ?" I inquired. 

Mr. Thornton smiled. 

" There are two sorts of banks," he answered, "from one of 
which you can draw money, from the other nothing but pebble- 
stones. Now, Mr. William Thornton's bank is of the latter 
quality. The court required security, it is true, when they 
granted the letters of administration, but took men who are more 
deeply bankrupt than himself. That is the way we manage things 
in Yirgiuia, especially when the people who are really interested 
do not appear to take care of their own property." 

" But, my dear sir," I replied, "it was impossible. I was in 
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India with my regiment. As some battles were coming on — 
expected every day— it was impossible either to ask for leave of 
absence or to sell out, until the war was at an end. As soon as 
that occurred, I did sell out ; for the climate did not agree with 
me. I got bilious, and home-sick, and moody; disliked pillaus^ 
abominated rice, and could not bear curry; was thoroughly dis- 
gusted with pale ale and claret, and thought Allahabad's sun 
the most unpleasant gentleman that ever rode the sky. Besides, 
I did not know what my aunt had left me. It might have been 
nothing but an old farthingale, for aught I knew to the con- 
trary." 

Mr. Thornton laughed at the description of my disgust with 
India, but grew serious again directly, saying, "I beg your 
pardon. It is a very riciily embroidered farthingale, I can 
assure you ; as fine a plantation as any in Yirginia, worth at least, 
under good management, from twelve to fifteen thousand dollars a 
year ; a nice old house, somewhat like this ; a good deal of scat- 
tered property ; and about fifty negroes. The rest she emanci- 
pated ; but these preferred to remain in their old condition, being 
accustomed to no other, and feeling that they wanted somebody to 
take care of them. Poor creatures ! I dare say they are sorry 
enough now ; but they had no notion into whose hands they are 
going to fall." 

His words made me muse for a moment. I then said, " Still, 
Mr. Thornton, I do not see how the words of that man Lewis, 
who was here just now, gave us any serviceable hint." 

" Why don't you perceive P" he answered ; "these fifty negroes, 
whom William Thornton wishes to sell, are the very fifky which 
your aunt left. He has not half a dozen of his own. He dare 
not bring these to the hammer, for fear of somebody opposing 
him ; but if he gets rid of tliem by private sale, and sends them to 
New Orleans, we may whistle as long as we wiU, without getting 
either the servants or the money back again. But we had better 
consult Hubbard. Have you any objection to my telling him 
who you are ? He will see the necessity of secrecy as weU as wo 

do." 

" Not in the slightest degree," I answered. 

Mr. Thornton now rose and left the room. In two minutes he 
returned, bringing with him Mr. Hubbard, who seemed somewhat 
impatient of mood, saying, as he passed the door, "£ut really^ 
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Henry, I must get home. * Positively I caimot stay to-night. I 
have got an attack of sciatica oomiag on. I feel it quite plainly ; 
and nobody can nurse me like old Betty, you know." 

Mr. Thornton thrust him down into a chair, however, saying, 
" Best your sciatica there, and let me introduce you to your 
cousin and mine, Sir Richard Conway." 

Mr. Hubbard rubbed the spectacles he had in his hand with the 
tail of his coat, put them on bis nose, and gazed at me. 

" Sir Richard Conway ! " he exclaimed. " God bless my soul ! 
I thought you were an older man. Well, I am very happy to see 
you, however ; though you should either have come o?er sooner 
or answered my letter." 

All the explanations had now to be given anew ; but he took 
my excuses in very good part, and plunged at once into an ocean 
of family affairs and points of law, which made him totally forget 
his sciatica and his desire to return home. The discussion was 
long; but it was highly beneficial and necessary. A definite 
course of action was laid out, to be commenced on the following 
morning ; and at about half-past nine o'clock we arose from our 
conference, with the satisfaction of knowing that we were in a 
fair way of frustrating as iniquitous a scheme as was ever devised. 
I walked at once out towards the porch, where I heard music and 
singing going on of a simple kind, but of no very inferior quality, 
and I imagbied that my fair connection, Bessy Davenport, had 
been prevailed upon to grant to others what she had refused 
to me. 

I was mistaken, however ; she was leaning against one of the 
pillars, looking up at the moon. The music proceeded from a 
negro boy, sixteen or seventeen years of age, who was seated on 
one of the steps of tlie porch, cheek-by-jowl with one of Mr. 
Thornton's younger daughters, and playing on an instrument 
called a banjo — a sort of circular-bodied guitar, the strings of 
which he struck with the most extraordinary rapidity and skill, 
while he accompanied the sounds thus produced with the notes 
of a rich mellow voice, singing a wild negro song about— 
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The shocking of the com." 



He was near the end of it when I came up, and I would 
willingly have encored it ; but he changed at once to a very merry 
air; and a group of young people of the same complexion as 
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himself, who had been standing rcrand resting, I presumed^ oom- 
menced dancing on the lawn with a right good will. They 
threw themselves into strange and grotesque, but sometimes 
picturesque and not ungraceful attitudes; and their whirling 
dark figures, the bright moonlight, and the flashing of the fire- 
flies, actually amongst their feet, formed a scene I shall not easily 
forget. 

We stood gazing until the clock struck ten, little or no couTer* 
yersation going on meanwhile; but then Bessy Darenport and 
Louisa Thornton, my host's eldest daughter, came towards the 
door near which I stood. The former held out her hand frankly^ 
sayinjf.— 

**Good night. Cousin Howard. We are all early birds here. 
May quiet dreams attend you ; and if you ask me civilly, to- 
morrow, I will sing you 'Old Virgmia,' or something equally 
classical." 

Thus ended my first evening on a Yirgioia plantation. In my 
own room, I ruminated on it all for half an hour, with sober 
pleasure. There had been something to amuse, something to 
interest, but nothing to excite or to disturb ; and the mind could 
rest upon the memories of that day without one i^tating sensa- 
tion. I was a little fatigued with my hot ride, however, and at 
length I lay down on as soft a bed as I bad ever met with, and 
my ejt& dosed quietly. 



CHAPTER VI. 

I WOKE early in the morning, after having passed the night in 
dreamless slumber. Not a memory of the day's doings— not a 
vague shadow of thoughts, or words, or deeds— flitted across the 
chasm of sleep. When I opened my eyes, however, the daylight 
— faint and unconfirmed— was streaming in at the windows; and, 
for half an hour or more, I enjoyed one of those pleasant, idle 
lapses of existence which we so rarely have leisure to indulge, 
when life, like a river between its cataracts and rapids, rests 
unruffled by thought or action, without a ripple to mark that it 
is flowing on; and with nothing reflected from its tranquil 
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sorfiice but the faint, glisteningr images of the qxdet things which 
surroimd it. 

I saw a patch of the blue sky through the window, an4 a 
soft white cloud float slowly across. I looked at the large, 
brass-topped andirons in the wide fireplace, and contemplated 
the lions* heads which adorned them. I made a human face 
out of the sleeve of my coat, as it hung over the back of a 
chair, with a large nose and a heavy eye-brow ; and it looked 
so sleepy, that I had almost dropped into slumber again, out 
of mere sympathy, when suddenlyiihe door of the room opened, 
and in came a nice-looking black boy, with a clean white jacket 
and apron, and a tray with several well-filled glasses upon it. 

He walked composedly up to my bedside, and presented the 
tray. 

"What is this, my friend?" I said, taking one of the glasses, 
which appeared full of a clear brownish liquid, some lumps of ice 
and some fresh green herbs. 

" The mint juleps, sir," replied the boy, waiting for me to 
drink, in order to take the glass away. 

« The mint juleps ! " I thought. " I wonder if it is one of the 
laws of the land that everyone most drink a mmt julep before he 
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However, I tasted the beverage, and it was delicious and most 
refreshing, at least for the time. The coolness imparted by the 
ice effectually screened the palate from all the hotter things which 
it contained ; and it was not till afterwards that I found it would 
be advisable not to drink brandy with mint steeped in it so early 
in the morning. 

Hardly had the little, limonadier gone, when my friend Zed 
appeared, and, while he was engaged with great skill and assiduity 
in putting all my dressing things to wrongs with true negro 
officiousness, he opened his morning budget of gossip by telling 
me that we could not have arrived at a better time, for there was 
soon to be a great camp-meeting in the immediate neighbourhood, 
where some very godly men were to hold forth. 

I had long wished to see one of these curious assemblages, and 
I accordingly took care to inform myself of the day and place 
where the exercises were to be held. Zed then proceeded, while 
I dressed, to tell me the whole politics of the family, with the 
business-like manner and yolubility of a Spanish barber. From 
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tira I thus learned tbat Mr. Byles — or bold Billy Bjlcs— was a 
suitor for the hand of Louisa, Mr. Thornton's eldest daughter, 
but that it was the general opinion of the kitchen, and adjacent 
domains that he would not succeed in his suit, for that young Mr. 
Whitehead, the Presbyterian minister, came often to see Miss 
Lou in the morning, and was a very gentle, engaging young man. 
Hastcr Harry, he said, my cousin's eldest boy, was a wild young 
dog, showing the true Yirginian fondness for horse-flesh and fire- 
arms, having broken the knees of one of his father's best steeds, 
and burst two guns already, besides setting fire to the stables by 
exploding a percussion-cap with a hammer. 

How long he would have gone on I know not, had my dressing 
not been brought to an end ; when, telling him to be witLin call 
after breakfast, I went down to the lower floor. I found the 
drawing-room— or parlour as they call it here— vacant, and saun- 
tered out into the porch, where the first thing I saw was Mr. 
Lewis, walking his horse quietly along the road from the over- 
seer's house towards the highway. The next instant I perceived 
one of the servants start out upon him, like a spider from the 
corner of his web upon an entangled blue-bottle, and hand him a 
paper. 

I knew well enough what sort of document it was, namely, a 
caveat against the sale or purchase of any of the slaves of good 
Aunt Bab, signed by Mr. Thornton as agent, and Mr. Hubbard as 
attorney of Sir Richard Conway, under a power which had been 
drawn up the night before. Tliis power had been rapidly and 
informally executed, and probably was invalid ; biit my presence 
tendered it unnecessary, except inasmuch as it enabled me to 
Remain incognito for some time longer, and watch the proceedings 
pf the conspirators. I must remark, it was not dated, and was 
merely alluded to in the caveat, so that no immediate indication of 
my visit to Virginia was afforded by that document. 

Mr. Lewis had just passed on his way, after reading the paper 
With feelings which of course I could not divine, when, from the 
other side, I saw approaching a pretty little female figure, dressed 
in a peculiar style, or rather in a medley of a great number of 
styles and fashions, outraging all of them in some respects. She 
had no bonnet on, but merely a parasol over her head ; the length 
of her dress, instead of being of that extensive flow which has suc- 
ceeded the short petticoats of a few years ago, Was brief enough 
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to show an exceedingly pretty foot and ankle, but it was so cofl'* 
spicuously full as to put me in mind of the costume of some of the 
Swiss cantons. Her shoes had minute buckles in them instead of 
being sandalled in modem style ; and her hair, instead of being 
propped up to a towering height with a scaffolding of tortoise- 
shell, lay flat, and was gathered into a knot behind, in the antique 
Greek mode. As soon as her parasol was turned a little aside, I 
perceived it was Miss Davenport ; and though she came quietly 
on, with her eyes bent upon the path, apparently unconscious that 
I was in the porch, I was, I am afraid, unjust to her, and imagined 
that there was a good deal of coquetry in both dress and manner. 
She had puzzled me the night before— she puzzled me still. There 
was something of frankness, something of archness, which was not 
displeasing; but something also of daring, of independence, of 
wilfulness, which I did not like. Pretty she certainly was, nay, 
beautiful ; for the more one examined the small features and deli** 
cate form, the more symmetry and the more grace were apparent* 

But I never was one of those who can fall in love with pictures, 
or statues, or even marionettes. Pygmalion's statue might have 
remained ivory to the great conflagration, before I would have, 
sighed or prayed it into life ; and as for actresses, I always feel a 
green curtain falling between me and them, even before the end 
of the play. 

It seemed that morning as if some peculiar demon had seized 
upon me, and made me resolve, for my sins, to see what really was 
in Bessy Davenport — ^to tease her, to worry her, and to bring out 
the latent soul. I went forward to meet her; and, as soon as she 
really saw me, her whole aspect and manner changed. A gay, 
light, half-sarcastic smile played upon her lip, her eyes sparkled, 
and, holding out her hand, she said, — 

" Good morning, cousin ; I hope your aristocratic head has been 
able to repose quietly in this democratic community." 

I might feel a little staggered by this easy salutation. It was 
rather like a small masked battery opening upon one when march* 
ing guly up to an attack; but I rallied my forces at once, and 
replied, ''As well as if all the coronets that ever were lined with 
ermine had rested beside me on the pillow. Democracy is not a 
catching disease, I should imagine, from all I have seen of it. 
But may I ask how pou slept? I trust without any painful 
Tisions of slaughtered swains and disconsolate lovers, pr Bitf 
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twino^^ of remorse for all the woes you have oud will inflict upon 
maukiud." 

"None, in truth," she answered at once. "Do you know I 
once killed a rattlesnake? — yes, with my own hand; and when 
1 saw the shining reptile lie dead hefore me, I rememhered he had 
given honourable warning before he sprang, and then I might feel 
a little regret that I had struck him so hastily with the butt of 
my ridiug-whip. But man is a very different sort of reptile : he 
gives no warning, and is far more venomous." 

A strange sort of painful feeling was produced in my mind by 
her words. I asked myself, " Can this young girl, apparently not 
twenty, have already tasted of that bitter cup which man so often 
holds to woman's lip ? " 

The shadow of the tjiought must have crossed my face, for I 
was roused from my half-reverie by a clear, gay laugh. "Now 
I will show you," she said, "how women can divine. I am no 
love-lorn maiden, pining for some faithless swain— no man-hater 
from personal experience of man's unworthiness. I never saw the 
man yet, and never shall, who could raise my pulse one beat to 
hear his coming or his going step. But let me do justice to both 
sides. No man ever said to me in a sweet maudlin tone, 'Bessy, 
will you marry me ? ' nor even, to my face, declared I was the 
most charming of my sex, or anything of that kind. But I 
judge men from what I have seen of their conduct towards others ; 
and I believe them to be the most thoroughly selfish class of 
beings— at least as far as women are concerned— that God ever 
created." 

"And when it becomes your case to listen and have sweet words 
spoken," I replied, "you will think you and the speaker are two 
bright exceptions." 

She coloured a little, and looked almost angry, saying, "Never ! 
I will never give any one the opportunity; for I go very much 
with the old saying, 'no gentleman was ever refused by a ladjf' I 
mean, no man who is really a gentleman would propose to a lady 
who had not given him such encouragement as would preclude 
her, if really a lady, from refusing him if he did propose." 

"Then you would have a lady," I said, "give a man encourage- 
ment before she knows whether he really loves her or not. Or 
you would have her advance step by step with him, like two 
armies in battle-array, watching eadi other's movements, and 

£ 2 
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each taking care that the other did not gbt the slightest advantage ; 
sure to get upon some slippery ground before they have done, my 
dear young lady ! " 

Her face was now glowing like a rose, and she answered quite 
impatiently, ** Pshaw ! you know what I mean; and every man of 
common tact will, in his heart, admit that I am right." 

" In neither one or the other of the two cases," I replied. 

*' What two cases? " she asked. 

"Two assertions, I should have called them," answered I ; "the 
one you just now made, and the preceding one, that men are 
entirely selfish in all that concerns women. I have seen cases in 
which no selfish motive could be discerned in the beginning, in the 
course, or in the end of such matters ; and, being a good deal older 
than you are, I have had more means of judging." 

"Why, how old are you P " she asked abruptly. 

" Seven-and-twenty," I answered. 

" I thought so ! " she cried, with a joyous laugh ; " but you look 
a good deal older." 

" Indeed ! " I answered, perhaps a little mortified ; " but what 
makes you seem to rejoice that 1 am seven-and-twenty only ? " 

" Excuse me," she replied, dropping a low curtsy. " I might 
say, because that makes you just a fit age for myself, or a 
hundred other civil things. But I would rather say nothing. 
Sir Richard." 

" Sir Eichard ! " I exclaimed. " How came you to give me that 
name. Miss Davenport?" 

"Because you are just seven-and-twenty ; and because there is 
'Richard Conway* printed in white letters upon the black trunks 
you left at Norfolk," she replied, with an air of funny maliee, 
.adding, "at least so your servant told the cook, and the cook 
told my maid, and my maid told me, dear cousin ; and so there's 
my Miow.'" 

" Good heaven, this babbling is very provoking ! " I exclaimed, 
greatly annoyed ; "it may spoil all our plans." 

"No fear," she answered; "we are so surrounded by woods 
and wilds that the secret will keep till next Sunday at least ; ftfr 
the negroes will not see those of any other plantation till then." 

" And you will tell no one ? " I inquired. 

** Honour! " she replied, in a tone of mock solertinity. 

*' If you do," I said, laughing, " I will tell your uncle, whom I 
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see peiniBg up there, that yoa and I have been standing thia 
quarter of an hour at the edge of the porch, talking of love all 
the time." 

''Love!" she cried, "what is that? Idedare such an ante- 
dOuvian monster has never been once mentioned between us till 
yoa brought it this minute out of the blue mud of your own 
imagination." 

"A very savoury figure," I answered. "But as to love, if we 
Lave not been talking about it, notwithstanding all circumlocutions, 
we have been thinking about it." 

:. " Not a bit," she replied. " We have been talking, and thinking 
too, of the most opposite things — of the very antipodes of love. 
Courtship and marriage, if you like ; but what has love to do with 
them, cousin?" 

And she fixed her full dark eyes upon my face, with a look of 
the most perfect simplicity— assumed, of course, but very well 
put on. 

I felt somewhat revengeful, and I almost longed to try if I eould 
not make the boasting little beauty know something of the power 
she scoffed at. But just then Mr. Thornton came up, and began 
jesting with his fair relation upon her morning reveries beside the 
stream. 

"I saw you, Bessy," he said; "and if I had met with Mr. 
Howard, I shoidd have sent him down to try if he could not break 
up your visions." 

** I dare say he would have succeeded," she answered ; " for he 
has been amusing me here with some of the driest subjects in the 
world." 

Of what kindi, little hypocrite ? " asked Mr. Thornton. 
Arithmetic— arithmetic," she replied gaily. " As, for example, 
how many ganders' heads are required to make one goose's. But, 
here comes Mr. Hubbard slowly down stairs ; and there is Mr. 
Alsiger's back at the end oi the passage ; so I had better go in to 
get breakfast ready, for Lou won't be down this hour." 

And away she ran, casting her parasol into a cane seat in 
the hall. 

Mr. Thornton paused, and fell into a reverie for a moment or 
two, which he concluded by saying, as if to himself, — 

"The poets are wrong." 

I knew uot what be meant, oi course ; and whether those few. 
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words directed his and my thoughts, or not, I cannot tdl ; but at 
breakfast we got into a discussion of poets and poetry. 

" It is wonderful," Mr. Thornton observed, after a few other 
remarks upon the subject, "that with all the superabundant 
energies which this country possesses, and all the imagination 
which she expends upon other themes, we have, as yet, produced 
no very remarkable poet." 

I ventured to say that I did not thmk it wonderful ; and, of 
course, there was a call for my reasons. 

"In the first place," I replied, "the energies of the people 
have other objects, and those principally material. In the next 
place, the imaginative faculty finds other occupation." 

" How so, how so ?" asked Mr. Hubbard. 

" In orations, speeches, declamations," I answered, and then 
continued, with a smile, "perhaps I might add, in finding causes 
for offence in the acts of other nations ; and without offence, let 
me say, Mr. Alsiger, in religious exercises which perhaps touch 
the fancy rather than inform the heart." 

" Too true, too true !" said the good clergyman, with a sigh. 

" Then again," I continued, "poetry is generally the offspring 
of leisure. Now, there is— at least it seems so to me — ^no such 
thing as leisure in America, and " 

" Excuse me," interrupted Mr. Thornton, laughing; "we have 
plenty of leisure in Virginia, if we did but know what to do with 
it. But you were going to add something." 

" I was merely going to remark, as a matter of history, that 
poetry rarely flourishes in republics. Monarchies are its congenial 
soil. It is a flower that requires a hot-house." 

"Oh, heresy, heresy 1" cried Bessy Davenport. "What! can 
such noble and inspiring things as freedom and independence have 
no power to awaken great thoughts, or even to clothe them in 
immortal verse?" 

" Your pardon, fair lady," I answered ; " but you are assuming 
the premises, freedom and independence, I would contend, can 
exist as well— nay, better— in a well-ordered monarchy than in 
any republic. The tyranny of a number — or of a mjyority, if you 
please, — ^is always more terrible than the tyranny of an individual 
— ^the tyranny of public opinion, more potent than the rule of a 
monarch, and more likely to be wrong. But all that is beside the 
question, I merely spokp of an historical fact. With an exccp- 
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tion here and there, you find no very remarkable poets nnder 
republics : many under monarchs/' 

" I have never considered the facts," said Mr. Hubbard ; " but 
let us test it, my dear sir ; and to begin with the beginning, there 
is Homer. It is very true he lived under a whole host of kings, 
if there is any faith at all to be placed in the tales regarding him ; 
but what say you to the whole batch of Athenian poets ?" 

** That they lived under archons, which were tantamount to 
kings," I answered. "And then, again, Pindar; he could not 
even endure tlie sort of mitigated republicanism of Greece, but fled 
to the court of a tyilant. Virgil, Horace — every great Bx)man 
poet, in short— flourished about the time of the emperors. In 
England, Gower, Chaucer, Shakespeare, all lived, and wrotc^ 
under monarchs ; and it has even seemed to me that the greater 
the despotism, the better the poet." 

"But Milton! Milton*" cried Mr. Alsiger; "he was a re- 
publican in heart and spirit." 

"But he never wrote a line of poetry," I answered, "under 
the Long Parliament, or at least very few. Not much did he write 
under the tyranny of Cromwell ; and all his best compositions 
date from the reign of one or the other of the Charleses." 

" But Dante," said Mr. Thornton ; " I cannot indeed, discuss 
his merits with you ; for I have well nigh forgotten all the Italian 
I knew thirty years ago. He, however, lived under a republic." 

" He is an exception," I replied; "although I can hardly look 
upon the constitution of Elorence, at that time, as a republican 
form of government. It was rather oligarchical ; and even then, 
shadows of an emperor and a pope overhung it. But Ariosto, 
Tasso, Boccaccio, and all the rest of the Italian poets were the mere 
creatures of courts. The same is the case with Prance, although 
she never had but two poets ; and the same with Germany." 

" May it not be," asked Mr. Hubbard, " that monarchies, up to 
the present day, have been much more frequent than republics ?" 

" Perhaps so," I answered ; "yet it is very strange that we find 
no poet of mark actually springing from a pure republic. Where 
is the Swiss poet P although every accessory of country, history, 
climate, and natural phenomena seems to render the very air 
redolent of poetry." 

Bessy Davenport sprang un from the table, shaking her head at 
jne, with a laugh, »nd saying,-' 
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" I abominate your theory. You are worse than an abolitionist ^ 
and if you preach such doctrines here, we will have you tried for 
high treason." 

As soon as she was gone, and Mr. Alsiger had trotted home on 
his pony, which was brought up shortly afterwards, Mr. Hubbard, 
Mr. Thornton, and myself fell into secret conclave, and debated 
what was next to be done. 

" I think," said my host, " the best thing we can do, before the 
day becomes too hot, will be to ride over to Beavors, take a look 
at the plantation, see the house, which is vacant just now, and, 
after having got some dinner at the little village hard by, return in 
the evening by my worthy and respected cousin's house, just to 
let him know that we have an eye upon his motions. 1 dare say 
some of the girls will accompany us on horseback; and their 
presence will make our visitation of the old place less formal and 
less business-like. There are two or three things worth seeing 
by the way ; and we may as well spend the day after this fashion 
as any other." 

"You will find no dinner" there that you can eat," said 
Mr. Hubbard. 

" Leave that to me — leave that to me," returned Mr. Thornton, 
with a nod of his head. " I will cater for you ; and if you do not 
like so long a ride, you can come in the carnage." 

*' Perhaps that will be better," said Mr. Hubbard ; " and, I 
suppose, it would be as well to have me with you, in case of your 
needing legal advice." 

Thus was it soon settled ; and while Mr. Thornton went to 
order horses and carriages, and a great many things besides, I 
mounted to my Own room to make some change in my dress, and 
to give my good friend Zed a hearty scolding for babbling about 
my affairs in a strange house. I might as well have left it ^lone ; 
for though he promised and vowed all manner of things, and 
assured me, with many a grin, that he had not an idea he was 
doing any harm in what he had said, I have smce found that the 
propensity to gossip is too strong in the negro composition to be 
curbed by any reasoning or by any fear. Indeed, I am inclined to 
believe it is part and parcel of the original sin ; for certainly, if 
Eve had not got gossiping with the serpent, she would not have 

made such a fool of herself as she did. 

f 
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CHAPTER YII. 

Whbn I came down from my room, I found Miss Thornton and 
Miss Davenport already in riding costume, Mr. Byles preparing 
to accompany us, and Mrs. Thornton and Mr. Hubbard settling 
that they would drive over in the carriage, iete-a-ttte; while before 
the door were a number of horses of various descriptions, some 
bearing ladies' saddles, and some equipped for men. Behind the 
train was a good large, roomy vehicle, of a very comfortable but 
old-fashioned form, into which sundry servants of various hues 
were placmg those baskets and packages by the agency of which, 
I doubted not, Mr. Thornton intended to insure a comfortable 
dinner wherever we might stop. 

Having seated the ladies, the gentlemen were soon in the 
saddle ; and away we went at full speed, as if there had been a 
fox before us, across the little bridge, and up the road towards the 
highway. As long as we had anything like green herbs beneath 
our feet, this was all very well; but when we came upon the 
public road, the dust soon compelled us to slacken our pace and 
proceed more leisurely. The party fell speedily into what I sup- 
pose was its natural arrangement : Mr. Byles riding beside Mbs 
Thornton; I accompanying her fair cousin; and Mr. Thornton 
himself falling behind to give some directions to his eldest boy, 
who accompanied us on a beautiful dark chestnut pony — ^which, by 
the way, had an awkward habit of throwing out her hoofs at any- 
thing which might come behind her, and was consequently quite 
as well in the rear. 

Miss Davenport, as we went, was as gay as a lark ; and, in the 
spirit of light badinage with which she had begun the day, con- 
trived to tease me very heartily all the way that we went. I found 
that she was exceedingly well read, especially in modem history, 
and she managed to twist and turn a great many of the acts and 
deeds of Old England in such a manner as more than once to put 
me on the defensive somewhat warmly ; and then she would laugh 
tUl her eyes almost ran over, and declare that Englishmen never 
could bear to hear a word said against their country. Positively, 
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I was not certain^ in the eud, whether I did not hate her 
mortally. 

On the whole, however^ I was not sorry to hear what Americans 
really thought of many of our doings ; and I doubted not in the 
least that Miss Davenport's views were but the reflex of those 
most generally entertained. In them there was much of prejudice 
undoubtedly ; many of her facts were wrong ; many of the in- 
ferences nnjust ; and, almost always, the motives were, I may 
say, ridiculously distorted. Purposes and objects which never 
entered into the head of any one Briton from the Land's End to 
John O'Groat's House, were ascribed to the whole nation as 
coolly and positively as if they were demonstrated certainties. 
Still, her free-spoken comments gave me an insight into the feel- 
ings with which a great part of the American people regard my 
countrymen, and which is politely concealed from us in ordinary 
society. 

The scenery through which we passed was rather flat and 
monotonous, and the forest in general shut out all distant pros- 
pects. 

Nothing of any very great interest struck me by the way, ex- 
cept, indeed, tlie profusion and beautiful variety of the wild 
flowers, still in bloom, and the occasional gush of some delicious 
odour from the woods as we rode along. Birds of gorgeous 
plumage, too, were flitting amongst the trees ; but, oh ! how I 
longed for the delightful spring sounds of England— the voice of 
the thrush, the blackbird, and the lark. I would have given all 
the gay feathers of the birds in sight for even one song of the 
robin. There was a bird, indeed, which did, now and then, ntter 
one or two solitary notes, as if he would fain have sung if he had 
known how ; and Miss Davenport praised his voice as if he had 
been a nightingale. 

" You do not call that smging ?" I said ; and when I tried to 
give her some idea of the music of our woods, she declared it was 
all prejudice, and that I was determined not to like anything in 
America. 

I had an account to settle with her, however, and I resolved not 
to lose any opportunity. Shortly after, a small bird of rather 
graceful form flew from one branch of a tree to another, mewing 
like a cat as it went, and I quietly asked her if that was a sin^n^ 
bird also. 
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"Pshaw !" she cried; and, touched for once, struck her horse 
vrith the whip, and dashed on towards a gate, at which the two 
who liad preceded us had already arrived. 

" Soberly, soberly, Bessy ! " ejaculated Mr. Thornton from be- 
hind. " Don't set off like a mad tiling." 

" As soberly as I can," replied Miss Davenport, laughing ; " but 
this man provokes me— he is so intensely English." 

" Thank God 1 " I ejaculated as I passed on. 

"For what ? " asked the gay girl, half laughing, half pouting. 

" First for being intensely English," I replied ; " and, secondly, 
for having provoked you. It was exactly what I wished ; for, to 
say the truth. Miss Davenport, I thought it was high time I 
should have my turn." 

" Then I shall sulk," she said. And not a word more did she 
speak till, passing barns and stables, and sundry other outbuild- 
ings, the uses and purposes of which I cannot pretend to describe, 
we arrived at the door of a large, square, red brick house, much 
like, in some respects, that of Mr. Thornton himself. Before the 
bell could be rung, a ueat-looking black woman appeared, and told 
us that the family (that is to saj% the family who had hired the 
plantation) were in Richmond ; but upon our object being ex- 
plained, she very civilly told us to come in, and that ^ve were 
quite welcome to look over the house and premises as much as 
ever we pleased. 

"I shall stay here with Hal, and wait until the carriage comes 
up," said Mr. Thornton ; " but you can go in and look aiound. 
Show him the portraits in the dining-room, Bessy." 

Miss Davenport made no answer ; but Louisa Thornton and her 
swain had already entered ; and while she followed them, I fol- 
lowed her, almost mechanically. Mr. Byles manoeuvred like a 
general, and contrived to lead his fair companion exactly in the 
opposite direction to that in which we were going; but Miss 
Davenport, in obedience to her uncle's commands, took her way 
at once to the dining-room, which we entered by the third door 
on the left. She said nothing, but looked quite grave, while I 
opened the closed shutters, and let in the daylight. It seemed 
to me that she was carrying on her sulky humour seriously; 
and, returning from the window^ I held out my hand to her, 
saying,— 

♦^I^ct U9 make peace," 
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She started ; but gave me her hand, answering,-r- 

" You are mistaken, cousin, I think. You cannot suppose that 
I am so silly as to turn jest into earnest— at least I hope not. But 
I cannot be gay here. This place is full of memories to me. In 
it all the earlier part of my life was spent, under the care of that 
dear and wise old lady." And she pointed with her hand to one of 
two pictures which hung over the large mantelpiece. 

"They are very happy memories, it is true," she continued; 
" yet, my dear cousin, it strikes me that memory has the effect of 
moonlight, softening the harsher things of life, and saddening the 
brighter." 

The heart of Bessy Davenport was speaking now. I had got 
the key, and I never lost it again. 

"It is very true," I answered gravely. "My own early years 
were very happy ones. I love the spots where they passed ; I like 
to dwell upon their memories, but it is with a sort of mournful 
pleasure. Man, with his eager aspirations for new things, never 
loves to lose aught of that which he has once possessed ; and often, 
when I sit by the fireside with my sister, in the old hall, she and I 
fall into reveries, longing both of us, I know, to give back tangible 
life and human energy to those who once sat there with us, and 
substance and reality to the spectres of remembrance. But, in- 
deed, I knew not that this had been your early home ; otherwise I 
do not think I should have let you come here with us." 

" Oh, yes," she answered ; " I am very fond of spending long 
hours here. My mother died when I was four years old; my 
father died before her. There was some dispute about my pro- 
perty ; my cousin Robert tried hard to cheat me out of every- 
thing ; and this was judged the best home for me during my early 
youth. A happier home it could not have been ; for dear Aunt 
Bab would never send me to school, but taught me almost every- 
thing herself that she could teach, and said she was determined to 
make an English lady of me. You know that is impossible," she 
added, with one of her light smiles ; " the rebel blood is too strong 
in me for that." 

"And who is that gentleman P" I asked, pomting to the other 
picture which hung over the mantel, and which rejHresented a fine- 
looking old man in a blue uniform. 

"Oh, that is Colonel Thornton," she replied. "They are both 
fine pictures ; the one by Copley, the other by Stuart. But there 
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is a third yon should look at, by some English artist, I do not 
know whom." And she turned towards the opposite wall. 

There, to my surprise, I beheld a perfect and masterly copy of the 
portrait of my own father which hangs up in our hall. As I gazed 
at it, I just caught Miss Davenport's eyes turning from the picture 
to my own face ; and the next moment she said, " Should I have 
needed anything but that picture. Sir Richard, to tell me who you 
really are ? " 

I felt something rising in my eyes, as I gazed here, in a foreign 
land, at the features which I had so often stood to contemplate in 
my own home, and remembered that picture was a pledge of early 
affection between brother and sister which had existed unbroken 
to the end of life. I quietly drew Miss Davenport's arm through 
my own and turned away out of the room. 

She said nothing for some minutes, but seemed unconsciously to 
take her way up the stairs where we could hear the voices of Miss 
Thornton and Mr. Byles, apparently in very gay conversation. At 
the first landing she stopped, however, saying, "And so you 
have a sister ? I am very glad of it. Having a sister human- 
izes a man, and gives him something to think about besides 
himself." 

"I have, indeed, a very dear and very beautiful sister," I replied. 
*'But do you not think. Miss Davenport, that having a wife might 
humanize a man as well as having a sister ? " 

** Ah ! " she cried, looking up with one of her gay smiles again, 

are you a married man, then, Sir Richard ? " 

" No," I answered, " I am not so happy. But pray answer my 
question ? " 

And is your sister married ? " she asked. . ' 

No, indeed," I replied ; " but she is six years younger than I 
' am. And now answer my question, as I have answered yours." 

** No, no," she responded, '* not now. My answer would have 
to be a saucy one, and I cannot make such here." 

"Well, then, perhaps, I may ask it somewhere else," I said, 
laughing. 

What force she attributed to my words I knew not, but she 
quietly slipped her arm out of mine, and ran up the other flight of 
steps. 

As we reached the top, we heard, through the window, at the 
* end of the lon^ corridor which we had now reached, the sound of 
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carriage-wheels below, and, looking out, ve saw Mr. Hubbard 
handing Mrs. Thornton from the carriage, while Mr. Thornton 
was giving various directions to the servants. 

" I fear my aunt will make herself ill with this jaunt," said 
Miss Davenport, evidently a little desirous of changing the con- 
versation. " She is in very delicate health. Does it not strike you. 
Sir Richard, that American ladies are very weakly creatures, com- 
parked with Englishwomen? I must make an exception in my 
own favour ; for Aunt Bab used to make me walk five or six miles 
a day, or ride, or skip, or take one sort of violent exercise or 
another during half of my time. In everything else I was quite a 
spoiled child; but in this she was inexorable, and I am reaping 
the beneCt of it now." 

"I have, indeed, remarked," I said, "that the ladies of this 
country afe not so strong as those of Europe ; but I cannot help 
thinking that the climate is more enervating." 

** Not a bit of it," she cried ; " that is one of your prejadices 
again, I am sure. We get feeble and delicate because we take no 
exercise, and live altogether in a sort of artificial manner. It is 
worse in the South than in the North a great deal, because here, 
with the multitude of servants we have, a southern girl hardly 
learns the use of her feet or her hands. The only time for exer- 
cising the first is at a ball, and the second when she plays on the 
piano. She gets up in the morning, and sits down in an arm- 
chair, and says, ' Julia, bring me my slippers ; Susannah, comb my 
hair ; ' and so the whole day goes on. Climate has nothing to do 
with it. It is want of free air and proper exercise ; bad hours, and 
all that sort of thing. We are up here, uncle," she continued 
speaking to Mr. Thornton, who was caUing to know where we were ; 
and in a moment after, the whole party were reassembled. 

We then walked over the house, visited the stables and out- 
buildings, and made a tour tlurough the negro cabins, which lay at 
a little distance behind. 

The condition, mode of life, and treatment of the negro popula- 
tion in the country, were of course subjects of great interest to 
me, and as these were the first nural slaves I had seen, I asked a 
good many questions, in which Mr. Thornton aided and joined me. 
All the people seemed happy and contented— at least there was 
nothing to show the contrary ; yet, in one or two cases — ^amongst 
some of the younger mea espeeiallv— I imagined I perceived a 
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sort of rescrre^a holding back of their thoughts, as if they were 
either un^rilling or afraid to speak out boldly. 

I called Mr. Thornton's attention to this fact^ as we turned 
back towards the house ; and he replied, — 

"It is veiy possible that such is the case, especially here. The 
family who have hired the plantation are not Virginians, as I 
hardly need tell you; for such a thing as a gentleman hiring 
another plantation in Virginia is hardly known. Mr. Stringer is 
a northern man, who has bought some property near, which he is 
getting into order, and on which he is building a house in the 
modern style. He has not been long enough in the South to 
understand our ways ; and they say his negroes are treated rather 
hardly, as is frequently the case with northern men, when they 
first come here. The general prejudice is, that they make the 
harshest masters ; but I believe the cause of their exacting too 
much is, that they do not understand the character of the ncgro» 
nor his capabilities ; .that they expect from him more than he can 
perform either physically or intellectuaUy. Indeed, how can they 
understand all the peculiarities of these poor people as well as we 
can, who have been brought up amongst them— played with them 
in our childhood, and grown with them from youth to manhood P 
The best way for you to form an accurate judgment on these sub- 
jects will be, to set out in the morning early, and take a walk 
alone through my plantation, or any of those in the neighbour- 
hood : talk with the people in the fields or in the cottages ; tell 
them you are an Englishman, and want to know something about 
them. No man amongst us has anything to conceal, I believe, 
Mr. Howard ; and perhaps you may satisfy yourself that a great 
deal of unjust prejudice has been excited in regard to the con- 
dition of the negroes." 

" But still I cannot help thinking this slavery is a very great 
evil, Mr. Thornton," I replied. 

"Perhaps so," he said, thoughtfully; "yet it is one which 
exists. It is not of our making; and I can see no escape from it 
either with benefit to the poor people themselves, safety to the 
state, or justice to the master. I could discuss this question a 
long while with you, and may do so some day. In the mean time, 
examine and judge for yourself; and we can then talk of it more 
fairly. But it is a subject, depend upon it, which has many 
aspects ; and no man who has not examined it under all. is n/vn^uK, 
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tent to reason npon it. Abstract propositions liave very little 
bearing upon complicated facts." 

I knew there was a great deal of truth in what he said. Snch 
an institution (if it deserves that name), when it has lasted several 
centuries, and, in fact, grown with the growth and strengthened 
with the strength of a state, must have carried its roots very deep 
— ^too deep, indeed, for any wise man to attempt to eradicate it 
without great precaution. The case of the serfs in Europe, in 
ancient times, was very different. There was no outward mark 
of distinction npon them : they were of the same races, tlie same 
classes of intellect, the same capabilities, the same characteristics 
—as their lords. It was there, class-servage ; here, it is race- 
servage; and the distinction is a very important one. Never- 
theless, 1 was not convinced that such a thing as slavery should 
exist anywhere, or in any circumstances. But to deal fairly with 
the question, I resolved to do what Mr. Thornton suggested : to 
examine accurately ; and I doubted not that I should have as 
good an opportimity of doing so as any Englishman ever had— 
perhaps better. 

As we walked on towards the house, I perceived that the eyes 
of my host and Mr. Hubbard were frequently turned towards 
the sky, especially about the south-west, and I saw, in that 
direction, two or three lines of leaden-looking clouds coming up 
over the trees. 

"It is going to rain, my dear," said Mrs. Thornton; **had we 
not better have the carriage up, and get home ? " 

" If a storm be coming, it would catch you long ere you could 
get there," replied her husband. "There is a drop or two 
already, upon my word. Well, * let it come down,* as Banquo's 
murderer says. We can but dine here, while it goes on. It will 
be but a thunder-burst. Here, Harry, run and tell Dick and 
Jupiter to bring all the things out of the carriage, into the dining- 
room. We will take the house by storm; and, in the first place, 
I will go and summon good old Aunt Jenny to surrender at 
discretion. Doubtless, as the garrison is but small, she will make 
no great resistance." 

Thus saying, he ran into the house. All the rest followed, and 
we found Mr. Thornton and a stout elderly mulatto cook or 
housekeeper, in the dining-room, fully agreed upon terms, and, by 
their united strength, pullins: out the dining-tables f o a sufficient 
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length to accommodate the nnmber of our party. To my sur- 
prise, the good yellow woman, after courtesying respectfully to 
Mrs. Thornton, kissed Bessy Davenport warmly; and, may I 
confess it P— there was something in the universal love which 
she seemed to inspire wherever she came, which gave me a 
little inclination to fall in love with her too, notwithstanding 
the state of semi-warfare wherewith our acquaintance had com. 
menced. 



CHAPTER VIU. 

EvERTTniNO except poetry is pleasant when improvised ; and 
our dinner that day was an example. In less than a quarter of an 
hour we had on the table excellent cold ham and roast fowls, eggs 
in a variety of forms, and several bottles of good wine. Fried 
chickens followed; and though the rain now poured down in 
torrents such as I have never seen elsewhere, — no, not in the far 
East ; though the thunder roared and the lightning blazed, some 
times in three or four streaks at once, we were as gay a party as 
ever gathered round a social board. Bessy Davenport had re- 
covered her spirits ; Louisa Thornton seemed resolved to laugli 
the thunder down; Mr. Hubbard was full of quaint humour, and 
only now, and then expressed a hope that " it would not end in a 
drizzle," as he must positively be at home before dark ; and even 
Mrs. Thornton, though she now and then put her hands before 
her eyes, when the lightning was very vivid, congratulated herself 
at having a house over her head during the storm, and evidently 
felt the sort of comfoi-t which is most forcibly brought home to us 
when we distinctly see the perils or discomforts from which we 
are sheltered for the time. 

Gradually the thunder abated ; its roaring voice grew fainter, 
and followed not so close upon the blaze; but the raiu still 
pattered down, making a sort of rushing sound upon the gi-avel 
before the house, when, suddenly, young Harry Thornton started 
up, exclaiming, — 

" Hark ! They are bringing up the carriage, I think." 

p 
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"Nonsense!" said Mr. Thornton, keeping his seat. "That 
cannot be, my son." 

But by this time both Hany and bold Billy Byles were at the 
windows ; and the next instant the latter exdaimed, thrown oat 
of all softer sayings by his surprise, — 

" By jingo 1 here is Mr. Stringer and all his family, with two 
carriages, eight horses, and an os. team. I should not wonder if 
there was a freshet down at the bridge." 

Mr. Thornton did look a little abashed at being caught revelling 
in another man's house during his absence, and that a noi-them 
man too ; but he recovered himself in a moment, saying — " Keep 
your seats, ladies and gentlemen, keep your seats. I will wairant 
your welcome, and we have not yet begun our strawberries and 



cream." 



His exhortations were v^, however, upon the greater part of 
those present ; and finding that he could not restore order to the 
feast, Mr. Thornton rose with the rest ; but, instead of going to 
witness the debarkation of Mr. Stringer's family from the window, 
he sought an umbrella and went down the steps to hand Mrs. 
Stringer out of the carriage. 

What passed between him and the master of the house I did 
not hear ; but I saw the latter laugh and shake him by the hand ; 
and, a moment after, he re-entered the dining-room, having on his 
arm a lady about three-and-thirty years of age, who looked scared 
and somewhat aghast, but, I think, rather from the eJBfects of the 
storm through which she had passed than from the scene presented 
by her own dining-room, for the sight of which she had probably 
been prepared as she came from the carriage to the house. 

Three young boys, from seven to ten years of age, followed 
close upon their mother's steps; and at last, after a short 
pause, appeared Mr. Stringer, in whom, now without his hat, I 
instantly recognized a gentleman whom I had met at dinner in 
Nftw York. 

"Farewell to my incognito!" I thought; but Mr. Stringer's 
first attention was paid to Mrs. Thornton, and then to Miss 
Davenport, who seemed an especial favourite both with himself 
and his wife ; and I had time to remark, ere he noticed me, a 
singular-looking man by whom Mr. Stringer was followed. He 
could not have measured less than six feet two inches in height, 
while, from shoulder to shoulder, I do not tl)ink the extent was 
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more than a foot. His whole frame was about an eqnal width ; 
only his legs^ pack them together how you would, must still have 
remained more bulky than his body. His arms were thin, and his 
hands long and bony ; but his face, though exceedingly ugly, and 
not improved by the ill-cut, long sandy hair which thatched his 
head, or the rawish white skin that covered it, was highly 
intelligent, with a quick, eager, grey eye, which ran over every- 
thing and every person m the room m a moment. 

The dress of this apparition was of no particular date, and had 
nothing very remarkable in form. I only remarked that it was all 
of black, not very new, and that the white cravat roUed round his 
neck and tied in a bow, with two little ends like a young pig's 
ears, might have been whiter and, perhaps, cleaner. 

While I was making my mental observations upon this gentle- 
man, who still stood near the door without saying a word to any 
one, Mr. Stringer's eyes turned upon me, and the expected ex- 
plosion took place. 

"Why, Sir Bichard Conway!" he exclaimed, "this is an un- 
expected pleasure. Nevertheless, welcome to Virginia, and espe- 
cially to my house. My dear, allow me to introduce Sir Richard 
Conway." 

While my introduction to Mrs. Stringer was taking place, I know 
not what bursts of surprise and wonder were going on amongst 
the rest of the party. All I do know is, that Bessy Davenport was 
laughing heartily, and feeling, I fancy, a little conceited at being 
the only one who had discovered my secret. Mrs. Stringer was 
peculiarly civil and condescending ; and I do beHeve, if I had been 
a real live lord, — a thing less frequently found in this country than 
mammoths and mastodons, — she could not have been more gratified 
to find me in her house. 

In the mean time, the rain continued to pour down without 
showing the slightest disposition to restrain itself ; and the party 
from the carriage gave us a fearful account of the ravages com- 
mitted by the freshet, which had carried away the bridge, as 
Mr. Byles had suspected. 

The wine on the table, the strawbemes and cream, and the 
remnants of the dinner of which we had partaken, however, 
proved a very serviceable refreshment to Mr. Stringer and his 
battered party ; so that our intrusion was rather a benefit than 
otherwise to the worthy gentleman, whose letter, announcing hi* 

f 2 
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proximate arrival, had, it seemed,— with a facility for getting lost 
nowhere more common to letters than in Virginia,— -tarried by the 
way till its writer got the start of it. 

Mrs. Stringer indeed was a little fidgety about well-aired beds 
and sundiy household arrangements; nevertheless, we all made 
ourselves very comfortable for the next hour, while waiting for the 
rain to pass away. 

As, however, it remained obdurate, Mr. Thornton rose to depart ; 
and then commenced, on the part of our host, very pressmg 
entreaties that we would all remain the night ; and an exceedingly 
well-devised plan for accommodating so large a party, was 
explained to us by Mrs. Stringer on the spur of the momeut. 
Mr. Thornton, however, declared he was obliged to return home ; 
his wife was equally resolute, as well as all those who had come 
in the carriage ; whilst those who had travelled on horseback de- 
clared to a man they did not mind a little rain. 

Our host and hostess were particularly pressing that at least 
Miss Davenport and myself would stay; and Mrs. Stringer 
reminded Bessy that she had extracted a promise of a long visit 
from her. Bessy, however, was determined to go ; and go we did, 
in as unpleasant an affcemoon as ever I remember. It was the 
will of God, however, that we should not go far. As to gallop- 
ing, that was out of the question; for the rain had sunk into 
the earth, and the horses* hoofs were buried in mud at every 
step. Mrs. Thornton insisted upon taking her daughter into the 
carriage, and leaving the horse to be led by one of the negro boys. 
Billy Byles, deprived of his companion, set off across the country 
as fast as the state of the fields would permit. Mr. Thornton 
and his son affectionately hung about the coach, which was in 
danger of being overturned more than once ; and, at length, the 
former suggested to his niece, that she and I shoidd ride on, by a 
nan'ow road (which he designated, and with which she seenxd 
well acquainted), both in order to get out of the rain as soon as 
possible, and to send some oxen from the plantation, to drag the 
carriage through the ford. 

Away we went, then, laughing and jesting ; for all Bessy's hght 
spirits had returned, and the rain seemed only to have brought 
them into flower ; but the road was abominably bad, and our 
progress necessarily slow. The way lay principally through the 
woods, and every here and there we came upon a drier spot 
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where we could have a canter ; till, at length, I perceived, by 
my old topographic habits, that we must be approaching a little 
river or stream, which we had passed in the morning. Suddenly 
we came upon it ; but Bessy pulled up her horse for a moment ; 
and certainly the scene before us was not of a character to 
invite further advance. The banks were very steep, and the 
descent of th& road to the edge of the water nearly precipitous. 
Beyoud flowed the stream which a few hours previously had 
rolled on clear enough, but with hardly suflScient water in it 
to cover a horse's fetlocks. Now it rushed along between its 
deep banks, a turbid, rapid torrent. It must have lisen five or 
six feet during those few hours ; and although the surface was 
stiU tolerably smooth, owing to the want of rocks or other obstruc- 
tions of that kind, every here and there was a whirling eddy,— a 
dimple, as it were, in the face of the stream^ which showed with 
what force and rapidity it was going. 

" This is not agreeable," said Bessy Davenport ; " the river 
seems resolved to bar our way; but let us try, at all events." 

And she began to descend towards the brink. 

"It is madness to attempt it," I exclaimed: "no horse can 
swim that current. Miss Davenport. For heaven's sake, stop." 

But Bessy could no longer stop. 

The ground was of a reddish elay, now thoroughly soaked with 
the rain ; the descent some thirty feet, and, as I have said, preci- 
pitous; and though, when she tried to check him, her poor pony 
made an attempt to resist the impetus his fii-st start had given 
liim, by throwing himself on his haunches, his feet slipped in the 
mire ; and down he slid with increasing rapidity to the very 
brink of the water. 

There he made one more violent effort to stop himself ; but it 
was worse than in vain. A part of the bank gave way under him ; 
and over he rolled with his mistress into the river. 

There are times when all thought abandons us, and when 
instinct— a much surer guide — comes to our aid. But instinct 
has no memories ; and I only know what I did by the result. 

I must have sprung from my horse,- dashed down the steep and 
shppery bank, and plunged into the water, before I was aware of 
what I was doing. It was the work of a moment. Still I had 
nearly been too late, and should have been so, but for one slight 
accident. The stream had risen so high that the branches of the 
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tiees and shmbs in many places now dipped in the water; and 
one of them, catching Bessy Davenport's riding-habit, kept her 
for an instant or two from being swept down the stream. That 
brief interruption was long enough, however ; for the moment I 
got my eyes above the water, I saw something wavering about 
near the bank, looking more like a mass of water-weed than a human 
being. I struck at once towards the object, not doubting what it 
was; and I remember, at the same moment, hearing a wild, 
shrill neigh, as her horse raised his head above the current, and 
was swept past us. 

I am a very strong swimmer ; the tide aided ; and in three 
strokes I was by the poor girl's side. The moment after, her 
head and shoulders were raised on my left arm ; and, though at 
first she made an e£fbrt to grasp me with her hands, yet, with 
admirable self-command, she desisted as soon as I spoke; and 
I contrived to draw her to the bank and catch hold of some of 
the shrubs. 

The next three or four minutes — for really I know not how 
long it was — proved more terrible than all that went before. 
They were only like the struggles of some hideous dream. The 
tree I grasped gave way under our weight, and rolled into the 
stream ; but I caught another as we were falling back, — a long, 
stiff, snake-hke vine-stem (they grow here wild to the most enor- 
mous size), and it held firm. But the steep and slippery bank 
afforded no footing, and back I slipped every time I attempted to 
ascend. 

I was nearly in despair ; but despair sometimes lends energy 
and suggests means. The only way was to use the vine-stem as a 
sort of cable, and to pull myself up by it ; but the difficulty was to 
do so with one hand; for my left arm bore a burden I would not 
have parted from but with life. 

However, I dug my feet into the bank ; and though, this time, 
I got sufficient hold to support me, I knew that if I relaxed my 
grasp for an instant, she and I must both fall back into the river. 
I almost fancied at one time, indeed, it would be best to try the 
river again, and see if I could not support her to some easier 
landing-place ; but before I did so, I turned and looked at her. 
Her eyes were open and fixed upon my face. 

"Can you hold the vine for a moment?" I said; ''for a 
single moment, till I nm my hand further up p " 
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" I will try," she answered, and grasped the stem with both her 
Lands. By a violent effort, I reached over, and caught the frail 
thing that supported us some two or three feet above, without 
relaxing my hold of Bessy herself, and then drew her up, till her 
feet were completely above the water. 

" Now, if we can reach that old tree," I said, " round which 
this vine has been twining, you are safe." 

The greater danger was now indeed past ; and what between 
her efforts and mine, — though every step had its peril, and I 
feared each instant that the vine-stem would give way under our 
repeated efforts to ascend, — ^we at length reached the stump of the 
old tree, which was still rooted firmly in the ground. 

There I seated her, with her back against the trunk, and felt 
fully repaid for all my day's work, when I parted the wet hair 
from her beautiful forehead with my own hands, and twisted it 
up behind her ears. 

Bessy said nothing ; but held down her head and wept ; and I 
easily understood that there was One to be thanked in silence, 
even before myself. 

I gave her time to recover herself a little ; but as soon as she 
began to look up again, I said, in a gay tone, — 

"And now, my dear Bessy, I have got to carry you back to 
Beavors. Tliank Heaven, you are very light, and we are not 
likely to meet many people ; for you having lost your hat and 
I mine, and both having acquired a remarkable portion of mud 
upon our garments, we are not the most respectable-looking 
couple that ever journeyed through the world together." 

"Por heaven's sake, do not jest at present, Bichard," she 
answered. " You men cannot feel these things as we women do, 
I do not believe I shall ever jest again, when I think of the danger 
I have brought upon myself, and into which I have drawn you. 
But where is your horse P Mine, poor fellow, is drowned, of 
course. Poor Ned ! I am very sorry for him ; but from the way 
in which he fell, he must be drowned." 

" Very lucky for you he did fall that way, my dear cousin," I 
replied ; " otherwise he would probably have struck you with his 
hoof, and you would have been killed. Where my horse is, may 
be another question. I left him at the top of the bank ; for you 
were in sudi a hurry, my dear girl, that there was no time to tie 
him up ; and I had much ado to catch you, as it was." 
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He has gone Lome, I dare say," replied Bessy ; " bat parliaps 
you had better see." 

" Mrst, I must carry you up to the road," replied I. But for a 
time she would not consent, saying she could climb very well. 
Iler riding-habit, however, caught her at every step, and at length 
she was obliged to let me do as I pleased, till I safely landed her 
upon the road, within sight of the spot where our unfortunate 
adventure commenced. 

There stood the horse, almost precisely where I left him, though 
in a very different attitude ; his head was bent down, his neck 
and muzzle stretched out almost in a straight line from his 
shoulders towards the water, and his eyes fixed eagerly upon the 
current, as, red and turbid, it rushed by. It seemed to me as if, 
with that strange sort of intelligence which characterizes the dog, 
tlie horse, and the elephant, he was waiting for our return, and 
watching eagerly to see us reappear by the same way we went. 

"Now," I said, "we can get back more easily; for I dare say, 
v/ith your country education, you can contrive to ride upon a 
somewhat unusual saddle, and I will walk by your side to prevent 
your slipping off." 

" I could ride him without any saddle at all," said Bessy, with 
a smile. 

The horse was soon caught, and she placed upon his back. 

The clouds were now beginning to break; patches of blue were 
visible here and there, and the rain had almost ceased. I could 
havewished, indeed, that it had not turned fine quite so soon, — that it 
had continued even to drizzle a little ; for there was something 
strangely out of harmony with our draggled and miserable appear- 
ance in the bright sunshine which soon burst forth. It seemed to 
make us look more ridiculous than ever. But it had one good effect ; 
for it brought some of the negroes out into the fields, and we had 
an opportunity of sending some teams of oxen to assist Mr. 
Thornton and his party across the ford, and to give him information 
of all that had occurred to us. We coupled the tale, however, with 
the assurance that Miss Davenport and myself were quite safe, 
and that all we wanted were dry clothes to enable us to pass the 
night comfortably at Beavors. 

When we reached that place, as misfortune woidd have it, the 
whole family of Mr. Stringer, including the tali gaunt man in 
black, were standing under the porch, gazmg forth upon the 
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oountry re&eshed by tLe shower ; and every sort of exclamation 
of wonder and commiseration burst forth upon ns when we pre- 
sented ourselves, wet, bedabbled with mud, and with total loss of 
bead-gear. 

*' AVhy, my pretty young lady," exclaimed Mr. Stringer, unable 
to refrain from a smile, " J hardly knew you when I first saw you 
coming in such an awkward condition." 

" It is very lucky that you do see me at all," replied Bessy ; 
" for if it hadn't been for my cousin here, who nearly lost his life 
to save mine, I should have been twenty miles down the Nanse- 
inoud river by this time." 

" Come in, come in, my dear Bessy," said Mrs. Stringer, " and 
do not stand talking in your wet clothes. You can tell us all 
about it afterwards." 

And with motherly care she took her fair young friend away 
into the house ; while Mr. Stringer himself conducted me to a 
room upstairs, and offered me all the resources of his own ward- 
robe. As he was about five inches shorter than myself, and at 
least two inches less in width across the shoulders, the selection 
was somewhat difficult. I contrived to get into a loose morning 
gown, however ; and, with a happy thought, — unliappily frustrated 
of effect, — Mr. Stringer sent a servant to ask the loan of a pair 
of pantaloons from the Reverend Mr. McQrubber, which I found 
was the name of his lanky friend in black. A moment after, the 
negro returned, with a grin which showed his white teeth from 
ear to ear, saying, "Massa McGrubber's compliments, but he 
can't. Him's only got one pair, and them's on." 

The laugh which followed, from Mr. Stringer and myself, did 
me fully as much good as the glass of mulled wme which my 
worthy host insisted upon my swallowing. As there was no other 
resource, I determined to go to bed till my own clothes could be 
dried and cleansed, or till some fresh apparel was brought over 
from the plantation of Mr. Thornton ; and what between a little 
fatigue, the sultry weather, and the mulled wine, I fell sound 
asleep soon after Mr. Stringer left me, and began dreammg of 
Bessy Davenport. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

I WAS awakened out of one of the sweetest dreams in the world 
— ^though, unlike most story-tellers, I will not you all about it — 
by some one coming into my room with a light. 

I never was more astonished in my life. It seemed to me I 
had not been asleep ten minutes ; and yet the sun, who had a full 
couple of hours' course when I lay down, had now gone to bed 
too, and all without was darkness. Another testimony to the 
fact of my long sleep, was the face of my good old friend Zed, 
who came grinning up with a pair of bags over his arm, and a note 
from Mr. Thornton ; showing that our friends had arrived saf^ 
at home, had received our messages, and had sent us over the 
wherewithal to make ourselves comfortable, or, at all events, 
cleanly. Mr. Thornton's note treated our adventure more lightly 
than he probably would have done, had he been aware of the full 
extent of danger ; but he recommended me strongly to accept 
Mr. Stringer's invitation to stay at his house for a day or two, 
saying,— 

" You will be much nearer the scene of action ; and, if I am 
not mistaken, a£sm will be brought to a crisis sooner than we 
expected by the discovery of your being actually in the country. 
I will be over with you early to-morrow ; and, if possible, will 
bring Hubbard with me. We can then begin the campaign in 
real earnest, should it be necessary.'' 

Having read this epistle and undergone a number of exclama- 
tions mingled with laughter, from Old Zed, I proceeded as rapidly 
as possible to dress myself, and descended to the parlour, which I 
found vacant of all but a negro servant, engaged in arranging 
tables and chairs, which possibly had not been found in apple-pie 
order by Mrs. Stringer on her return. The man informed me, 
however, that his master and mistress were dressing for dinner, 
which, to say sooth, I was not sorry to hear ; for though I had 
eaten one good dimoer already, I had somehow contrived in the 
intervening time to recover an appetite. 

The first of the party who appeared in the room was the fair 
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compaaioii of my perils, with all traces of the misluips of the 
day obliterated from her appearance, though she was perhaps a 
little paler than usual. She gave me her tiny little hand at once, 
sajTug,— 

" I am glad to find you alone. Sir Eichard ; for I really have 
not had time to thank you ; and I fear you must think me very 
ungrateful." 

" I shall indeed think you so,'' I answered, " if you ever give 
me such a formal name again. Call me Bichard — Ck)usin 
Kiohard — anything of that kind you like ; but never use that cold 
word Sir any more." 

" Ay, then you are not such a terrible aristocrat after all," said 
Bessy, with one of her bright smiles. 

** As much as ever," I answered ; " though I suspect not half 
so much as you are at heart. But, without a jest, Bessy, it is 
impossible for me, after all we have gone through together, to be 
anything to you but Bichard Conway, or you to be anything to 
me but Bessy Davenport. Sometimes in a life, five minutes are 
equal to five years ; and by such measure must we calculate in the 
length of our acquaintance an hour or two out of this day. Is it 
a bargain P" 

" Yes, Bichard," she answered, giving me her hand again. "I 
pledge myself to it." 

I was just putting the seal upon the compact, with my lips 
upon that little hand, when the door opened, and in stalked 
the Bev. Mr. McGrubber. There is a sort of man in every part 
of the world, who is always in the place where he is not wanted. 
He is to be pitied rather than blamed, I do believe ; for I am con- 
vinced it is a sort of idiosyncrasy which is even recognizable in 
bis external appearance, just as particular temperaments can be 
discovered by the complexion. The moment I set eyes upon 
McGrubber, 1 could have sworn he woold always be in the way ; 
and so he was. 

I have said " in he stalked ;" but it is impossible to describe by 
any words his peculiar sort of locomotion. It was more like that 
of a snake standing on its tail, than anything else. His long lean 
body seemed to go first, and then to drag the legs after it with an 
effort that was painful to behold. 

Whether he saw what I was about when he entered, or not, I 
did not know ; and, to tell the trutli, did not much care, although 
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secarity upon one, after a perilous and e?entfal day, we sit down 
with our fellow-adventurers to chat quietly oyer the various inci- 
dents which excited our feelings and stimulated, perhaps, many a 
passion at the time, but which have now all the calm of memory 
about them. Nothing could be more tranquil or charming than 
the two hours which now succeeded. We taJked over all that had 
happened ; we recalled not only events, but thoughts and feelings; 
and brief lapses would often occur in the conversation when (I 
know not what Bessy Davenport was doing) I was scrutinizing, 
though not too closely, certain sensations or emotions of my own 
heart, a little anxious to know what they all meant, yet unwilling 
to examine them too closely, lest I should stop them in tlieir 
play. 

Once I asked myself if I was falling in love with Bessy Daven- 
port — with her whom I did not know the morning before, and of 
whom I could not have said, that very morning, whether I liked or 
disliked her. But just then, waking out of a reverie of her own, 
she suddenly raised her eyes, quiet and thoughtful, but full of 
light, to my face, and I concluded that my question was a very 
foolish question indeed, which I would never put to my own heart 
again, but leave that inscrutable inner man to speak for himself 
when he thought proper. 

As our eyes met, a slight colour came up in her cheek, but she 
rose quietly, saying, — 

" Now I will sing you one song, and then I will go to bed, only 
praying that I may not dream of being drowned all night. What 
shall it be. Cousin Richard ?" 

I was incapable of deciding, not knowing what she sang ; and 
so, taking a seat at the piano, she chose for herself a little, quiet, 
simple Italian air, such as the peasants smg in the Abruzzi, which 
never find their way into operas, but have more real melody in 
them than half the opera airs in the world. Then, starting up, 
she wished us all " Good night," and left us. 

We separated within a few minutes after ; for Mr. and Mrs. 
Stringer were fatigued with their day's expedition, and I gladly 
went to my room with the intention of meditating over many 
things. 

I was disappointed, however; for there was my good friend 
Zed, ready to pour upon roe a whole budget of news, in his some- 
what incoherent but voluble way. Twst and foremost was the 
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account of Mr. Thornton's journey home. How the carriage had 
stuck in the ford, but had been got out quite safe ; how Master 
Hal had been thrown by his pony into a pool of mud, and come 
out as red as an " Ingin." Then, what consternation they were 
aJl in when the news arrived of the accident which had befallen 
us ; and then, how, just as he was coming away with my clothes. 
Miss Bessy's horse, with the saddle quite turned round under his 
belly, had come trotting and neighing up to the house. 

This last piece of information was very gratifying to me, for I 
knew Bessy mourned for her good steed ; and whatever interested 
lier was beginning to interest me also. It was never discovered, I 
may remark, how the poor brute got out of the river ; but it is 
supposed he drifted down to a spot some two miles below, where 
the eastern bank became fiat, and, landing there, found his way 
home. 

Zed, I found, judged the accident which had brought me back 
to Beavors a very lucky one, inasmuch as the great camp-meeting 
he had mentioned was to be held within a mile or two of the 
house. *' Ah ! massa," he cried, " such meeting as you hear there 
you never see. Gorr a mighty ! I shouldn't wonder if you were 
converted yourself." 

" What makes you judge. Zed, that I am not converted 
already ?" I asked. 

The poor fellow grinned, and did not seem to know what to 
reply, finding himself on the horns of a dilemma. So his only 
course was to sigh and shake his head, as if he thought me in a 
very perilous condition of mind. 

I have remarked, however, that negroes, when they become 
puzzled with any question, are veiy dexterous in carrying the 
conversation off to something else ; and so Zed now favoured me 
with a long catalogue of the preachers who were to hold forth 
upon this occasion, naming, amongst the rest, Mr. McGrubber, by 
whom I certainly did not expect to be either converted or very 
much edified. Two or three other names were mentioned, how- 
ever, which I had heard spoken of with respect ; and I resolved to 
go, at all events, to witness such a spectacle, at least once in my 
life, as a camp-meeting must present. Let me use a school-boy 
phrase and say, I determined to go " for the fun of the thing." 

I slept very well in the earlier part of the night ; but I can 
^ever sleep more than a certain time during the twenty-four hours - 
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and, consequently, with the first ray of daylight, my eyes were 
open. I felt strongly inclined to lie still and meditate ; but as I 
never indulge suck things, where the meditation is sure to be 
fruitless, I rose, dressed myself, and went downstairs. 

The house was still shut up, and nobody was stirring ; but, to 
my surprise, I found two negroes asleep on the benches in the 
hall; and I afterwards dtscovered that it was a very common 
custom of domestic serrants, even where good beds were provided 
for them, to lie down upon any bench or set of chairs they could 
find, and sleep out the night there, without covering or pillow. 
The door of the house, too, was unlocked; and, indeed, very little 
precaution of any kind seemed taken in this country against 
intruders. 

One would think this was an evidence of an innocent and virtuous 
population, were not the inference contradicted by the long and 
terrible list of crimes and offences which every newspaper shows 
each day. For want, then, of any better solution of this enigma 
of carelessness, I could only set it down to the account of that 
ntter indifference to life and security which is so observable 
throughout the whole laud. 

Taking up a stick which I saw in the hall, I walked out, very 
careless as to what course I followed, and proceeded, I dare say, 
two miles, without seeing a living soul. It was by this time five 
o'clock, yet nobody was in the fields— a clear proof that the 
negroes are not so much overworked, in Yirginia at least, as has 
been generally reported. Tlie morning air was fresh and balmy, 
rather cool than otherwise, with no indications of the heat which 
was to follow the higher rising of the sun. The whole fields, and 
especially the edges of the woods, were gemmed with beautiful 
flowers ; and it had a strange and curious effect to see shrubs, and 
trees, and plants which we in England look upon as rare and 
delicate, blooming wild and uncultivated all around. Innumerable 
birds and beasts— ay, and even reptiles — were fluttering, running, 
or glid'mg in different directions; and it was clearly an hour at 
which the presence of man did not warn inferior animals to seek 
the shelter of the thicket or the brake. 

I cannot say that the aspect of the country was very picturesque. 
It was a flat, alluvial plain, through which the rivers and streams 
had easily worn deep channels, as they poured on towards the 
sea; and it was only on the banks of these that anything like land- 
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scape beauty was to be seen. The one 1 reached that morning, 
which was the limit of my walk, much resembled that which liad 
nearly made a supper of Bessy Davenport and me the day before. 
I know not even now whether it was the same or not. During 
the warm night the water left by the rain had either evaporated 
into the air or h&d been sucked up by the light and penetrable 
soil. Everything had become dry, except where the river, evi- 
dently greatly fallen since the preceding evening, wended quietly 
on its way, no longer hurried by the mass of waters pressed within 
its narrow banks. 

By the side of the stream sat a negro, fishing, and as this was 
the first human being I had seen since 1 set out, I thought 1 might 
as well go down and talk with him. When 1 came near, I per- 
ceived he was one of the finest-formed men I had ever beheld, tall 
and powei-ful, with very little of the usual deformity of his race. 
He had, indeed, the thick lips, the nose flattened, — though not very 
much,— and the woolly hair of his race ; but there was no bowed 
shins. or large hands and feet; yet, as far as I could judge from 
his colour, he was of unmixed African blood. He did not con- 
descend to lift his head when I came near, but continued his occu- 
pation, still gazing upon the glistening but somewhat turbid water. 

" Have you had good sport ? " asked I. 

"I have caught no fish," he answered abruptly ; and then turn- 
ing round for the first time, he looked to see who was the interro- 
gator. 

" Is not the water too muddy still ? " I inquired, somewhat 
struck: by the man's manner and tone. 

"Those who would catch large fish must fish in trou])lcd 
waters," answered he gravely, casting in his line again. " I sliall 
catch when the appointed time comes. Nothing happens, master, 
but at its appointed time, whether it be great or small." 

I confess I was not a little surprised at such a reply from such 
a man. I had heard of negroes who displayed as great natural 
powers of mind as men of the white races, but I never yet had 
met with one. In all whom I had seen there was a certain lack of 
intellect. Quick comprehension there might be— often rapid com- 
bination, cunning seeming to supply the place of reasoning powers ; 
but it was more like the comprehension, the cunning of a child, 
exercised only upon the objects near at hand, without the power 
of generalize'! :i or remote deduction. In fact, this man's words 
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afforded the first attempt at anything like a grasp of a wide and 
comprehensive idea which I had e?er met with in his race^ and 
they excited my curiosity greatly. 

"I agree perfectly with you," I answered. "I am a full 
believer in a special Providence ; yet it would seem but a small 
and undignified exercise of that Divine power, to make you catch 
a fish at one moment more than another." 

" What is small, and what is great, to God Almighty ? " asked 
the man, still keeping his eyes on the stream. " He made the 
emmet as well as the biggest of beasts ; he made the grain of sand 
as well as the mountain. How can you tell, master, how small 
events may affect great ones ? My catching a fish, now or then, 
may, by giving food and comfort to a family, allay their discontent ; 
and, putting off its outbreak, induce them to go on in quiet, till 
some further relief comes — ^in its due season also. Does not the 
Bible tell us that not a sparrow falls to the ground tmnoticed? 
Everything is by God's will — everything is in God's time. What 
is small? What is great to Him ? In a universe everything has 
its proper place, every event its proper moment ; and the derange- 
ment of the least would destroy the order of the whole. My time, 
too, will come for whatever I have to do; and I am ready to do 
God's will, whatever it may be." 

I never was more astonished in my life than by this man's dis- 
course. I had heard Hindoos many a time speak in a somewhat 
similar way ; but they are proverbially a thoughtful, specuktive, 
I may almost say a metaphysical race ; but to hear such words 
from a poor despised negro — ^from one of a class to whom the 
higher ranges of thought seem forbidden, as well by capability as 
by education— was very strange. 

While he had been speaking he had only turned his face to me 
once; and when he ceased, I mused for a minute or two, not 
jumping at a conclusion at once, but asking myself, first, whether 
he had learned all this from some one else, like a parrot. Reject- 
ing that suspicion speedily, as contradicted by his whole tone tind 
manner, I next considered whether it was likely or unlikely that 
every faculty of the mind would be equally developed. Grasp of 
intellect, logical power, he certainly possessed ; but a good many 
(perhaps) subordinate qualities and faculties are requisite to make 
such gifts available for man's conduct, either towards his fellow 
man or towards hb God. I had nearly come to the conclusion 
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that it was almost certain he must possess them, when suddenly 
a laugh— the unmeaning, almost idiotic laugh of the negro race — 
broke from his lips, followed by — 

"Ah, master, I've caught you ! " 

And I saw him pulling a large fish towards the shore. 

It seemed that this was all he wanted. He showed it to me 
with a sort of child-like triumph ; and then, throwing away the 
pole with which he had been fishing, and rolling up his line, 
lie walked some way by my side, as I took my path home- 
ward. 

I was anxious to know more of this man, and tried to put him 
iipon some of those tracks which I thought might bring forth the 
peculiarities of his mind. He seemed a little shy, however, in 
answering my inquiries, and in following any train of thought 
which was placed before him. This was natural enough in one of 
an enslaved race, in whose bosoms there must always be some 
feeling of wrong and oppression, so long as there is vanity in the 
human heart. However kindly they may be treated— however 
incapable they may be of taking care of, directing, and providing 
for themselves, they will always feel an uncongeniality — a want 
of sympathy with the dominant race, and shrink into themselves, 
more or less, when brought into communication with their 
masters. My companion gave me his name — ^Nathaniel Turner — 
and told me where he lived, which was not far distant ; but only 
once was I able to bring from him a spark of that intellectual fire 
which he had previously displayed, and which, even now, was half 
smothered by that cunning which is common to savages and 
children. In stating that I was an Englishman, I alluded to our 
having emancipated our slaves in the West-India islands, and I 
could see a sort of eager light break forth from his eyes ; but it 
was quenched the next moment, as if he still entertained some 
doubts and suspicions. 

"Well, master," he said, " I can't tell whether you are right 
or wrong in freeing the slaves. I suppose you did it because you 
thought you had no right to make them slaves at fii'st. But if 
you did think so, there was a great deal more to be done than 
merely to give them back their Uberty. You had taken a great 
deal more from them than freedom ; you had taken from them 
their country, their home, their habits ; and, I tliink, you were 
hound either to restore to them all tlie things of their former 

G 3 
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state, or to take good care of tbem, and fit them for the state into 
which you had brought them. However, I am a poor, foolish 
man, and know nothing about these things. I have been a slave 
all my hfe, and I have had very good masters. I doubt not it will 
all be brought right in the end ; and, perhaps, we niggers are 
placed in the situation proper for us. At all events, it is God's 
will, and so we ought to be content. Now, it's possible, this fish, 
here in my hand, would rather have been some great shark, or 
some beast, or some bird, or even, perhaps, a man ; but God 
willed it otherwise : if not, he would never have been hanging on 
my hook. But should the pot say to the hand that fashioned it, 
' Why madest thou me so P ' I was born of a different colour from 
you and your friends; and that difference of colour is a great 
difference in this world. Content is everything, good master; 
and I am very well content as I am— so long as it is God's will I 
should be so'* 

Tlie last words were spoken after a pause, and with a good deal 
of emphasis ; and, anidous to know more of his thoughts and 
feelings, I replied, — 

" Ay, but the difficulty is, in the complication of this world's 
affairs, to discover what is God's will, and what is man's." 

" Whatever is, is God's will," he answered ; and then added, in 
a slow tone, " His will will always be revealed in due time. If 
man cannot see clearly, God will give him eyes; and when his 
time comes, all must be accomplished. There is no standmg 
against the hand of God ; and let no man imagine that His judg- 
ment is not right." 

By this time we had arrived at a spot about a mile from Bea- 
vors, and I could perceive, walking along the edge of a wood 
enclosed with a snake fence, a figure which something within me 
told me at once was Bessy Davenport, come forth to take her 
usual morning's walk. She was advancing directly towards us ; 
and, on seeing her, I left my sable companion, and proceeded to 
join her. 

" Why, who have you been talking to ? " she asked, as I came 
up. " It looks like Nat Turner." 

" No other," I answered. "Do you know anything of him ? " 

"Oh, yes," she exclaimed; *'he is a very extraordinary man 
indeed, and lives not far off, at Mr. Travis's, the next plantation. 
All the negroes look upon him as a sort of prophet, and certainly 
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his powers of mind are so superior to those of slaves in general, 
that they may well do so. No one knows who taught him to 
read ; and, if asked, he says no one taught him— it came to him of 
itself. Of course, that is nonsense ; but, undoubtedly, he is a very 
extraordinary man, and his manners and language are far above 
his race." 

"That I clearly perceived," I answered; "yet I could see a 
good many negro traits — at least I thought so. I should much 
like to see more of him. What is his general character ? " 

" Excellent," she replied. " He is, I have heard, a kiud, good 
creature ; but most austere and self-denying ; eats very little, 
drinks nothing but water ; and does not associate much with 
the other negroes, though he has a very great influence over 
them when he pleases to exert it. But he is quiet aud inof- 
fensive; and, therefore, his influence is beneficial rather than 
otherwise. In his hours of leisure he may be seen reading at the 
door of his cabin, while the others are dancing and singing, 
and, indeed, his conduct might be an example to many a white man 
I wot of." 

" Should such a man be kept in slavery, Bessy p " I asked, with 
a sigh. 

" You must not put such questions to me. Cousin Eichard," she 
answered. "All we women in Virginia are, more or less, aboli- 
tionists, except when we encounter some of the northern fanatics, 
and then we stand upon the defensive, telling them they have no 
right to meddle with us. Indeed, one half of the State is in favour 
of emancipation ; and I should not wonder if an Act for that pur- 
pose were to pass next year; though, heaven knows what we 
should do with the poor creatures if we did free them, for nine 
out of ten are quite incapable of taking care of, or providing for, 
themselves. I suppose we should have to become the slaves in 
their place, and work for them, for, assuredly, no negro will work 
for himself or any one else if he can help it — no, cousin, not even 
the paragon Nat Turner. He has, indeed, as you say, a good 
number of the African traits, and seems to have, as it were, two 
characters, one full of power and capability, and the other feeble 
and not to be cultivated— at least so Mr. Travis says. He is, 
moreover, marvellously superstitious— a believer in all sorts 
of signs and portents. You should go and see him in his cabin, 
Eichard ; he would take it as a great compliment " 
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I will, some day," I answered. "But now, wliither are you 
bending your steps ? " 

"TVlierevcr fancy leads, and the air is fresliest," answered 
Bessy. 

" Then take my arm, and let us seek it," I rejoined. 

"No, no," she replied, laughing; "you do not know our 
ways. No young lady takes a man's arm without being engaged 
to him." 

" Then take mine," I said, in the same gay tone. 

She looked suddenly up in my faee, and, seeing that I was 
smiling, she said, in the words of the song she had sung the 
night before, "Tu mi burlL But indeed it is against our 
customs." 

" Very prudish customs, indeed, dear Bessy," I answered. 

She instantly passed her arm through mine, saying, " There ! 
you shall not call me prudish, at least. I abhor a prude. Coquette 
I dare say you have called me in your heart a hundred times 
already; but you are wrong there, too, cousin mine. Having 
resolved, long ago, never to marry, I make use of my independence, 
and say what I like to any one ; but that is all. I care not one 
straw for admiration, or anything of the kind." 

"Are you then the woman whose resolutions can never be 
changed?" I asked. 

"The woman ! " she exclaimed, with a toss of the head. "Do 
you mean to imply that every woman is weak and irresolute ? " 

" Not at all," I answered. "That does not follow, dear cousin. 
A woman would show herself more weak by keeping a resolution 
founded upon mistaken grounds, than by breaking it. You are 
not so weak as to keep your resolution if you have good cause for 
casting it away." 

" As what ? " she asked. " What cause can I ever have ? " 

"Love," I answered. "If you found a man who loved you 
sincerely, and whom you could love in return, you would break it 
to-morrow, and do well." 

Bessy turned a little red, and then a little pale, and cast down 
her bright eyes. In order to change the conversation, I made 
some observations upon the extreme beauty of the wild flowers ; 
but it was with difhculty I called her mind back from the train of 
thought it was pursuing. 

"I think I shall go home," she said, at length; "for these 
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people breakfast early, in order to let their boys have the full ad- 
vantage of sweet Mr. McGrubber's conversation during the day. 
Good hick, good lack. Cousin llichard ! but this love and marriage 
which we were talking of just now are strange things in their way. 
Who would ever have thought that extraordinary McGrubber 
could have found any woman upon the face of the earth to marry 
him ? And yet lie did ; and a sweet, pretty little creature I am 
told she was. She is dead now, happily for her. It was what the 
old women call a happy release. I am sure I should have thought 
so if I had been his wife. So now to return to our subject, let me 
say that, when I see such wonderful things happening as sane 
women marrying McGrubbers, no woman may be conGdcnt of 
what may happen to herself, and, therefore, I cannot posil ivcly s-ay 
that I will not break my resolution ; but, if I do, 'twill not bo 
"with my own consent." 

" You are a little paradox altogether, Bessy," I said. 

" Then don't try to find me out," she answered, "for you never 
can do it." 

" I have done it already," replied I, with a significant nod of 
my head. 

"Then, pray, tell me all about it," she cried ; "for I really know 
nothing of the subject myself." 

" I will tell you all about it some day, Bessy," I answered ; 
"that I promise yeu; but I think I had better not begin such a 
long discourse at present, for I see something very lank and very 
black coming this way, and, if I mistake not, its name is Mc 
Grubber." 

" Oh, then, for heaven's sake, let us get out of his way," said 
Bessy, after having gazed for a moment in the direction in which I 
had been looking. " It is, it is, the great McGrubber. Let us 
turn into the wood, here. A path leads round in a way in which 
no human greyhound, if he had legs three times as long, could 
catch us." 

Thus saying, she led me along rapidly, till we were fairly into 
tlie wood, and then burst out into one of her clear, merry laughs 
at the idea of having baffled poor McGrubber. 

That he had seen us I was perfectly certain, and that, in the pecu 
liar sort of charity which I attributed to him, he would not assign 
ilic best motive to our getting out of his way, 1 thought very pro- 
bable ; but, of course, I had too much discretion even to su^;est 
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to Bessy, that if her merely walking arm-in-arm with me was 
likely to be construed into an engagement between us, our 
flying into the woods from the presence of a parson was likely to 
be more misconstrued still. 

Bessy, however, had a bold, free way of settling all these things 
for herself, and, generally, J, must say, she settled them very weU. 
As we went, she pointed out to me all the various intricacies of the 
path we were pursuing, which was, indeed, quite labyrinthine, and 
she chatted with me on many subjects, quite different from those 
which had gone before. 

When we arrived at the house, we found Mrs. Stringer busying 
herself about the breakfast-table, and Bessy, running up to her, 
told her at once, in one of her gayest veins, how we had seen Mr. 
McGrubber comin,? towards us, and how we had doubled upon him 
into the wood, and passed him, unseen, within a hundred yards. 
Just as I have seen a fox do before the hounds," cried Bessy. 

If I could but have drawn him after us, it would have been the 
greatest sport in the world. Cousin Bichard and I would have 
led him through every swamp, and bush, and cane-break we 
could find." 

"Oh no! you mad-cap," said Mrs. Stringer, "I am sure Sir 
Bichard would never have been so unkind to the poor man. He 
is a bore, it is true ; but there is no harm in him, I sincerely 
believe." 

"I am not so sure of that," answered Bessy. "A man who 
thinks he understands everybody else's business better Hi an 
themselves, becomes a very dangerous person when he makes a 
mistake." 

"What is a bore?" asked Mr. McGrubber, entering the 
room just at this moment, after having evidently been listening in 
the hall. 

Mrs. Stringer, who had used the word, ^w very red, and 
looked confused; but Bessy turned upon him at once, and an- 
swered in an ordinary tone, as if she were quoting from a dic- 
tionary, — 

" Bore — A person who impertinently intrudes upon people who 
do not want him, and then keeps grinding them till he nearly 
bores a hole through them. That's in Jolmson, is it not. Cousin 
Bichard ? " 

Her quiet look, the man's air of stolid bewilderment, and Mrs, 
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Stringer's oonfosioD, were, I must eonfess, too mndi for me ; and 
I laughed till I cried. 

" What is be kughiiig at ? " asked Mr. McGrubber, in a sdemn 
tone ; " I see no cause for such leYlty." 

This was too much for both Bessy and Mrs. Stringer; and 
when Mr. Stringer entered, a minute after, he found us all three 
laughing as hard as we could laugh, and Mr. McGnibber standing, 
tall and stately, in the midst, a pillar of indignant solemnity. 

Breakfast was not yet over, when Mr. Thornton arrived on 
horseback, and I perceived at once that he was a good deal ex- 
cited ; but he re&ained from all business matters till the party 
rose, inquiring into our adventures of the evening before, and 
giving a somewhat amusing account of the journey of the carriage 
home. 

" I was very glad, to tell you the truth, Bessy," he said, " that 
our good cousin here was not with us. It would have been a grand 
triumph for an Ei^plishman to see our roads in such a state after a 
shower ; on one side holes six feet deep, in which a whole wheel 
would disappear at once, and, on the other, stumps and bumps 
of all shapes and dimensions." 

" I dare say their roads are just as bad," said Bessy Davenport ; 
" only they have not such good, honest showers as we have in 
Virginia, although I believe it always rains in England. Doesn't 
it, Cousin Richard?" 

" Ob, yes," I answered, smiling ; " but then it only rains 
marabout feathers, our climate is so soft and gentle." 

"And you are wrong, Bessy, about the roads," added Mr. 
Thornton ; "for there can be no doubt that the roads in Europe, 
especially in England, are admirable, while ours are a disgrace to 
a country so prosperous and so far advanced in every other kind 
of civilization." 

"Well, you ne^d not have admitted it to an Englishman, my 
dear uncle," said Bessy, laughing; "for my part, I am resolved 
never to admit to any of these proud Islanders that they surpass 
us in anything whatever. They are quite conceited enough with- 
out our encouraging their vanity." 

" You show your hand, fair lady," I replied ; "and henceforth 
I shall know the game you are playing. I shall never contradict 
you any more." 

Oh, don't say that, my dear cousin, I beseech you!" cried 
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Bessy. '' Without contradiction, what should I be worth P and 
what would you do yourself?" 

I believe the devil was in me, for I drew close to her, and re- 
plied to her question in a whisper, — 

"I would try to get you to go to England with me, and judge 
for yourself, dear Bessy." 

It was certainly neither a moment nor a mode for making a de- 
claration ; and I had not the slightest intention of so doing ; but 
the words were uttered before I knew what I was about ; and 
that, though spoken in a jesting tone, they had some significance 
for iier mind, was very evident by Bessy's countenanee, for she 
coloured like arose, and quitted the room. 

Mrs. Stringer followed; and, as soon as they were gone, Mr. 
Thornton exclaimed, — 

" Now, Sir Bichard, mount your horse, and ride over with me 
to Jerusalem directly. Hubbard has promised to meet us there ; 
and we must open the campaign at once. We have bold and 
daring men to deal with : and this morning early, I learned that, 
notwithstanding our caveat, all your poor aunt's servants were 
sold last night to that cursed dealer, with his gold chains and 
trinkets. We will cut him off though. Hubbard is to bring the 
sheriff with him ; a warrant shall be issued immediately^ and they 
shall not quit Virginia if my name is Thornton." 

** I will order my horse directly," I answered. 

"I beg your pardon for taking the liberty," said Mr. Thornton ; 
''but I ordered it as I came up. It must be now at the door." 

In a few minutes, we were mounted; and by that sort of 
electric telegraph of gossip which seems to run through and 
around every Virginia country house, the whole family and 
servants had apparently gained information of what we were 
about, and were collected in and around the porch to see us de- 
part. I heard one dark feUow say to another, as they stood about 
the horses, in answer to some question, — 

"A going to stop Miss Bab's servants being sold to Orleens, to 
be sure." 

" God bless 'em, Massa Thornton never let that," replied the 
other ; " they stop 'em ! " 

Even Bessy Davenport was there ; and, after seeming to hesitate 
for a moment, she came up to the side of my horse just as I bad 
mounted, and said in a low tone,— 
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" Had you not better take pistols with you. Cousin Bicliard ? 
These men are often very violent and lawless." 

*'No, no," I answered, holding up my riding whip, which bad a 
very heavy iron head, cast in the form of an eagle ; " I can give a 
good account of two or three with this ; and I should not like to 
show that I meditated violence myself." Bending down ray head 
as I spoke, I added, in a whisper,— " Forgive me, Bessy; I did 
not intend to trouble or annoy you by what I said this morning. 
I may not be so conceited and self confident as you think all 
Englishmen are." 

She looked up frankly in my face, and, notwithstanding all the 
people round her, held out her hand to me. I pressed it in mine 
for a moment, and then galloped away. 

At the gate leading into the main road, we saw Billy Bylcs 
coming up from the right, mounted on a very handsome horse, 
which showed a little more blood than bone, and Mr. Thornton 
instantly hallooed him up. 

" Come along, Byles," he cried, " come along with us ; you are 
just the sort of man we want. We are going hunting." 

"Hunting!" echoed bold Billy; "huntmg what, in Heaven's 

name?" 

*'A nigger-driver and his master," answered Mr. Thornton. 
" Lewis, the trader, bought, last night, all Aunt Bab's servants, 
notwithstanding our caveat against it ; and we must catch him ere 
he gets to the state-line, or we may have trouble." 

" Tally ho ! " cried Billy Byles. " We'll give him a chase. You 
ride on. I'll rouse the country as we go, and join you in five 
minutes. There's Toliver, and Turner, and Sam Hicks, and 
Whitehead and his son, all close to the road, men always ready for 
action ; and these fellows will show fight, depend upon it. Stop 
at the cross road just on this side of Jerusalem." 

"No, no," said Mr. Thornton; "come to old Sncad's hotel. 
You will find us there before the house. We shall get information 
there, and a warrant." 

"Oh, warrants! Damn warrants!" responded Billy Byles, 
'*I am always my own warrant. But go on; I'll come, mid not 
keep you." 

On we went accordingly at a rapid pace, minding neither dust 
nor mud, both of which were to be had on the road, as it undu- 
lated up and down; and m about three-quarters of an hour, we 
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had readied the town or village of Jemsalem, as the capital seat 
of the county of Southampton is called. I fancy it is always an 
active, bustling little place ; but there was evidently an unusual 
excitement in it at the time ; and as we rode up towards the inn, 
I saw my good friend, Mr. Hubbard, standing by his pony, and 
another gentleman on horseback, close to him, who, Mr. Thornton 
informed me, was the sheriff. 

I have since seen several specimens of the same kind in 
Virginia ; and shall only therefore say, he was a very tall, lanky 
man, with a good carriage and a line countenance, with tremen- 
dously long limbs, and not a superfluous ounce of flesh or fat upon 
any of them. Gould I suppose him to have been once a beast 
transformed by some beneficent fairy into a man, I should say 
he must formerly have been a full-blooded Irish stag-hound ; and 
his horse was of the same character, all bone and sinew, but a re- 
markably fine animal. He was equipped as if for the chase, with 
a pair of long boots which came up almost to his hips ; and he had 
a little hat stuck upon the top of his grey hair, which a very slight 
change would have turned into a jockey cap. 

As soon as he saw us, he dashed very unceremoniously through 
the little crowd towards us ; and we learned from him (after a 
brief introduction between him and me, from Mr. Thornton) 
that the warrant against Mr. Lewis was already in the hands of 
a constable, who was saddling his horse; and that information 
had been obtained of the course of the trader and his party, they 
having passed through Jerusalem about an hour and a half before. 

" Young Thornton is with him," added the sheriff, addressitig 
my companion, ** and you know what sort of a fellow he is ; so 
we are likely to have a fight for it, and had better go prepared." 

" Let us start off at once," said Mr. Thornton. " As he has 
got so far a-head, he may get across the state-line, where your 
writ won't run." 

By this time Mr. Hubbard had joined us, and being informed 
that Billy Byles was raising recruits, advised us to remain till he 
came up, if he did not tarry too long, and then entered upon some 
legal question with the sheriff as to the nature, power, and extent 
of the warrant issued — matters which I did not very clearly com- 
prehend. 

" Oh, yes, my good friend," replied Mr. Hubbard, to some 
question of the sheriff, " A slave being clearly a chattel, notwith- 
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standing the Act of 1799, you can proceed just in the same 
manner as for the recovery of any other chattel stolen or 
abstracted. The abductors can be indicted, and a warrant against 
them can be issued to prevent their removal of the chattel from 
the jurisdiction of the State. Besides, in the case of Moosa versut 
Allain, Judge Martin's judgment clearly shows that a slave 
himself is entitled to the aid of a magistrate, to prevent him from 
being illegally removed from the State." 

There was something very harsh to my ears, as an Englishman, 
to hear even mild Mr. Hubbard talking of a human being as a 
chattel ; and as I could be of no use in the discussion, I hstened 
no longer. I thought, however, if I could get a knowledge of the 
country, I might employ any military science I possessed in pre- 
ventmg the escape of our adversary. A printed map could not be 
obtained ; but as some two or three dozen persons had already 
surrounded us, I contrived to get hold of a pen-and-ink drawing 
of all the roads round about, and a torrent of information as to 
marshes, ditches, brakes, and bad places. 

In the meantime, sundry horses were brought out saddled, and 
sundry gentlemen began to mount ; and before all was ready, bold 
Billy Byles and three other gentlemen rode up, with the gay and 
excited air of men bound for some exceedingly joyful enterprise. 

" Now then," cried Mr. Byles, " let's be off. I hear they have 
taken right across for the old Nottoway encampment; but as 
they are going in waggons, we shall catch them soon enough." 

I looked at my pen-and-ink map, and saw marked down on one 
spot, " Indian Village." Two roads led towards it, one a distinct 
broad way, and the other seemingly a narrow but more direct 
path. 

" Is this road passable?" 1 asked, of a young man standing 
near, and pointing to the map. He could tell me nothing about 
it ; but another said, — 

" I came along it this morning. It is wettish down there by 
the bars ; but if you keep your horses* heads well up, you'll get 
through, I reckon. There's a little bit of a jog there to the left, 
which is not down on the plan, and if you take that, you'll come 
right down on the palisade on t'other side. There you can see by 
the waggon tracks, whether they have gone on or not, for that 
rain last night must have washed it pretty clean." 

By this time, all were prepared to set out except Mr. Hubbard, 
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who preferred to wait our return in Jerusalem; and we made 
altogether a party of some fifteen horse. As we rode oat of the 
town, I pointed out on the map, to the sheriff, the roads I have 
alluded to, and proposed that he and Mr. Thornton, with the 
main body of the party, should follow the wider road, while I and 
Billy Byles, with one or two others, should take the narrower 
path, and endeavour to cut Mr. Lewis's party off. 

" No bad plan," said the sheriff, with a nod of his head ; "but, 
will you have force enough P" 

" I understand they have got several fellows with them — ^three 
Irishmen and a Dutchman, besides others." 

" Give me two other stout men besides Mr. Byles," said I, 
" and I will undertake to keep them at a stand till you oome up." 

" A soldier?" asked the sheriff, laconically. 

I nodded my head. 

" Well, go along then," he said ; "there's your way up there ; 
then the first to the right ; but then mind the jog of the road to 
the left, about seven miles on. But Byles knows all about it ; he 
knows the country right well. Here's their trail~-these waggon 
ruts, freshly made and sharp at the edges. You can easily judge 
by these whether they have gone on ; and if they have got beyond 
the camp, you had better stay there till we come. There will be 
nothing for it then but to ride them straight down as hard as we 
can go." 

The matter was soon explained to Mr. Byles, who was ready for 
anything ; and after he, on his best judgment, had selected two 
stout fellows to accompany us, we set off at as fast a pace as we 
could well go, till we reached the mouth of the very narrow path 
which we had to pursue. Nor did we much slacken our speed 
there ; although, to say the truth, it was rather a perilous under- 
taking to ride along it with such velocity; for the boughs swung 
across in many directions, whisking one's eyes, or one's knees, or 
one's head, every two or three hundred yards. 

" Now we ore coming near the bad place by the bar," said 
Billy Byles. "Keep a short rein and ease them up as you go 
through." 

And on he went, into what seemed to me neither more nor less 
than a morass. His horse made a terrible flounder at the first 
plunge, but was up again in a moment ; and on we all went, 
stumbling, and sinking, and rolling, but scrambling on still, tiUwe 
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readied the other side of tlie bad place, and were once more upon 
firm ground. 

The next three or four miles were mucli more open, tlie road 
passing through a low sort of brushwood, with scattered scrubby 
trees, and a good deal of short grass between. We took advan- 
tage of it to the uttermost, and entered the thicker wood again 
after a gallop of some twenty minutes. 

" I think we must have distanced them/' said Billy Byles, 
slackening his speed a little ; ''the waggons cannot go more than 
three miles an hour at their very best, and we have not let the 
grass grow under us." 

On we went, however, at a very quick trot ; and, at tlie end of 
three miles further, Mr. Byles said in a low tone, — 

" We are coming near now. We shall soon know what we are 
about." 

At the same moment, I heard a sound, proceeding, apparently, 
from some spot not more than a couple of hundred yards on our 
left;. It was a low sort of whining, complaining noise, something 
like a door turning on rusty hinges ; and I said, — 

"Hark! what is that?" 

" An ungreased waggon wheel," replied Billy Byles. " We 
have caught them, for a hundred dollars." 

The next instant we heard somebody in the same direction 
whistling " Kate of Coleraine ;" and Billy remarked, — 

" That is that ruffian, Matthew Leary. He is always in any 
dity job. He would seU his own father if anybody would buy him. 
Now then, let us push on and turn sharp to the leffc, when we get 
upon the main road, spreading out so that we shall head them and 
they can't pass." 

We rode on accordingly, and in two minutes more, we entered 
a good, wide, sandy road, from which we had only been separated 
for the last mile by an acute angle of the wood. 
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CHAPTER X. 

The sight which now presented itself, as we wheeled to the 
left, was not without its interest to one who had never seen such 
a thing before. The road, as I have said, was broad, and bordered 
on each side by thick wood, probably part of the primeval forest ; 
but it was straight, and at the distance of about a third of a mile 
I could see an open space, only encumbered by what seemed to 
me a sort of ruinous stockade ; in fact, the remains of an ancient 
Indian settlement of the Nottoway tribe. Between us and the 
stockade was a curious sort of cavalcade, the head of the line not 
being more than a hundred yards from us. It consisted prin- 
cipally of four-wheeled carts or waggons, apparently hired from 
farmers, and drawn by horses of various degrees of fatness and 
size. The waggons were, I think, five in number ; and each was 
loaded as full as it could hold with families of poor negroes, in 
every attitude of grief and dejection. They sat on a little straw, 
thrown down in the bottom of the vehicle ; and some, especially 
among the women, had their heads bent down on their knees as 
they sat, whilst others gazed around with a vacant, listless look of 
despair. Several children were amongst them; and, in fact, 
almost every age, from the white-headed old man to the infant at 
the breast ; for Mr. Lewis, as he afterwards expressed himself, 
liked to buy a whole lot at once, and not to separate people. 

Each waggon had its driver on foot, all white men, and I think 
most of them Irishmen ; but at the head of the procession came 
three very well-mounted men, the centre figure being that of 
Mr. Lewis himself, as gaudily dressed as usual. 

" That's young Thornton on the right," said Billy Byles to me, 
in a low tone, " Robert Thornton, the d— d rascally attorney who 
makes so much mischief in the place ; and that's Matthew Leary 
over on the other side ; but who the devil that is in the middle, I 
don't know." 

" That's Lewis the trader/' I answered ; " I came in the boat 
with him." 

" Oh, ho ! " ejaculated Mr. Byles. " Now let's ride slowly on, 
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and hare a chat with them, to give the others time to come up. 
Keep spread out, so that none of them can pass; and let me 
manage it. Sir Bichard, for we may as well begin quietly, so that 
when the fight comes we may have help near at hand, for yon see, 
all mustered, they are two to one." 

We accordingly moved slowly forward, and were soon close to 
the advancing party. 

" Good morning, Mr. Thornton," said Billy Bylcs, in a cheerful 
tone. " You must have been out early to have got so far from 
your place by this time." 

" So must you, Mr. Byles," replied Thornton, who, to say the 
truth, was a tall, stout, good-looking man, from whose appearance 
1 certainly should never have divined his character, "fou seem 
to have ridden hard too ; your horse is all in a sweat." 

By this time, seeing their leaders stop to converse, the drivers of 
the waggons had brought them to a halt ; while Mr. Lewis liad 
noticed rac with a somewhat shy inclination of the head, as if he 
suspected at once that something was not all right ; and Mr.Leary 
began to talk in a low tone to one of the two men who accom- 
panied us. 

* " We have been hunting," said Billy Byles, in answer to Robert 
Thornton's last observation. 

"Hunting!" exchumed the other; "hunting on the first of 
June!" 

" Ay, ay, I know it is out of season; but you see I wanted to 
give our English friend here a sight of some sports such as he does 
not have in his own country. Have you seen anything of the rest 
of our party ? for we have cut across, hoping to join them about 
here." 

" No," answered Thornton ; " we have seen nobody since we 
started, neither man nor beast. Now, Mr. Byles, I must wish 
you good morning, for I have business on hand." 

" So I see," retorted Billy Byles, not moving out of the way a 
step. "A nice lot of negroes, upon my word. Why, hang it, 
there's old Lydia, who was Mrs. Bab Thornton's woman 1" 

"Perhaps so," said Thornton, impatiently; "but I must get 
on. Come along, boys !" 

" Stop, stop, Thornton !" exclaimed Billy Byles. "I have got 
something to say to you in private— a little hint which mayln. 
serviceable to you." 

a 
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" Sa> it out tlieu," returned Thornton, with a flush upon liia 
clieek. "I don't care a cuss about secrets; and Vm in a 

hurry." 

"Why, then, the fact is," said Billy Byles, "that a warrant is 
out against you and one Lewis, together with other parties, for 
certain offences which I dare say you know better than I do. And 
you will not be allowed to go on, depend upon it." 

" And who the devil will stop me?" demanded Mr. Thornton, 
with his face turning very red, and the veins of his temples swell- 
ing up. 

" In the first place, I will," answered Billy Byles ; "and if we 
are not enough here, there will be plenty more up in a minute, 
who will stop you quite effectually." 

" Fou will stop me, will you ?" cried Thornton, putting his hand 
in his pocket and settmg his teeth hard. " Where's your warrant, 
sir, — where's your warrant ?" 

At the same time Mr. Lewis, wbo had turned rather white, 
looked back to the drivers of the waggons, exclaiming, " Come up, 
come up, my men, and move these gentlemen's horses out of the 
way!" 

" I'll move them," cried Mr. Robert Thornton, drawing a brace 
of small pistols out of his pocket. "If you have a warrant, 

Mr. Byles, produce it ; if not, stand out of my way, or by I'll 

shoot you as dead as mutton. Here's one for you, and one for 
your John Bull accomplice. Curse me, if I had him by myself 
half an hour, if I would uot give him such a whipping, for the love 
I bear his country, as would send him back howling." 

He paused for a minute, to see if his braggadocio would have 
any effect ; but Billy Byles continued right before him, and I only 
smiled, taking care, however, to grasp my heavy-headed riding-whip 
by the middle, in case he should proceed to any act of violence. 
At the same time the men from the waggons began to come up. 
Mr. Leary brandished a stout stick which he carried, and I 
thought I heard a noise of trotting horses not far off. The next 
minute the click of Thornton's pistol-lock was audible ; and, with 
one glance to see that it was properly capped, he raised it right in 
the direction of my bold friend. 

" Dammee, fire if you dare 1" cried Billy Bylea. 

But I saw that no time was to be lost ; and the head of my 
hunting-whip descended upon Mr. Thornton's knuckles with such 
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a blow as to make him instantly relax his hold ; and down went 
the pistol to the ground, going off amongst the horses' feet, but 
hurting no one. 

In the mean time Mr. Leary had engaged in a struggle with one 
of the stout farmers who had accompanied us, and both haying 
been pulled from their horses, were rolling over and over on the 
ground together. Mr. Lewis was still beckoning to the men 
behind to come up ; but they seemed very little inclined to obey^ 
and moved but slowly towards the spot where hard blows were 
going. 

Thornton, with the other pistol in his hand, had now turned 
upon me ; but Mr. Byles, spurring his horse upon him, caught 
him by the collar, and threw him back ; and the other farmer, 
riding up, pulled him off his horse and wrenched the pistol 
fairly out of his grasp. At the same time, the sheriff and liis 
party began to appear from behind the old stockade, and there 
was soon a sufficient force on the field to render further resistance 
unavailable. 

When they saw Mr. Henry Thornton's face in the approaching 
party, the negroes, who had sat seemingly stupefied in the waggons, 
not comprehending what was going on, rose up and gave a cheer, 
mingled with a loud and joyful laugh, and the sheriff riding round, 
exckimed, " Who fired that shot ?" 

" It was Bob Thornton's pistol," said BiUy Byles ; " but I think 
Sir Eichard's gentle rap of the knuckles made it go off, before he 
would have dared to fire it himself." 

" That's a lie," said Bob Thornton. " If he had not knocked it 
out of my hand, the ball would have been through your heart, 
you purse-proud jackass. But I will bring him to account for it. 
He struck me. You saw him, Mr. Lewis — ^you saw him, Leary ; 
and the d—ned English cur shall smart for it. You all saw him 
strike me." 

My patience was exhausted, and I jumped off my horse, saying, 
" If you want more witnesses, sir, you shall have them." And at 
the same time, I laid the whip two or three times pretty severely 
over his shoulders. 

I believe he would have sprung at my throat like a tiger; but 
the constable coming up, took him by the collar and presented his 
warrant. There was a strong mixture of the lawyer and the bully 
in Robert Thornton's nature; and the sight of the legal instru- 

h2 
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ment, duly signed and sealed, in an instant drew liis attention 
in another direction. 

" This warrant is worth nothing," he said, turning to the con- 
stable, after haying run his eye over the document ; " and if you 
arrest me upon this, I shall hare an action for false imprisonment 
against you." 

"1 think you will find yourself mistaken," said the sheriff, 
with a smile. " It was drawn by Mr. Hubbard, and he does not 
often make mistakes." 

"Oh! oh! old Hubbard again!" cried the other. "Some 
day, I shall have to knock that old fool's brains out, I'm 
afraid." 

" Ay, they have stood in your way more than once. Bob," said 
Mr. Henry Thornton. 

" Well, we will bail this, of course," said the other, without 
taking any notice of what his relation had said. 

" That must be done at Jerusalem," said the sheriff ; " so you 
had better mount your horse, and come along, sir." 

" Wait one moment," said Eobert, looking at me. " I want a 
word or two with this gentleman first." 

" No violence, gentlemen, no violence," said the sheriff. 

" Oh, no violence in the world," answered Robert Thornton ; 
" only I wish to know who my new acquaintance is." 

Thus saying, he walked a little aside, beckoning me to follow; 
but Billy Byles, who seemed to have a thorough knowledge of the 
gentleman, whispered as I went — 

"Don't be provoked to challenge him by anything he can say. 
He wants the choice of weapons, and he'll choose something 
you're not accustomed to." 

The hint was a good one ; and I really felt much obliged to 
him for it, as the people in this part of the world not unfre- 
quently settle affairs of honour in various wild and unaccus- 
tomed ways, which would have strangely shocked old Brantome, 
and which, assuredly, were not anticipated in his book on 
duels. 

As soon as we had got a little distance from the rest, out of 
car-shot, but not out of sight, Mr. Bobert Thornton made me a 
low bow, as if about to begin a very polite conversation, and 
said — 

In the first place, sir, I wish to inquire the name of a gentle« 
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man with wliom my acquaintance has commenced so auspiciously 
— his name, state, quality, and degree. 

" I will satisfy you immediately," I replied. " My name is 
Sir Eichard Conway ; my state, an English gentleman vibiiing 
Virginia ; my quality, a baronet of Great Britain ; and my degree, 
a major upon half-pay of the regiment of dragoons." 

" Well, then, Sir Richard Conway, baronet, major, &c., I look 
upon you as a d— d blackguard and scoundrel." And he stared 
me straight in the face. 

" My dear sir," I answered, with a calm smile, " I have had 
the honour of horse-whipping you already in the presence of 
several other people. I do not think it necessary to repeat it, 
as you can't easily take the past horse- whipping oif ; but if it 
will be any gratification to you, I will do it." 

"WeU, sir, for a soldier, you seem cursed hard to take an in- 
sult," he answered with a sneer. 

" Not at all," replied 1. "I have insulted you publicly, and on 
purpose. Your bad opinion of me I consider as no insult, but 
rather a compliment— at all events, till you have wiped out the 
horse-whipping you have received. And now, if you have nothing 
else to say, I shall wish you good morning." i 

" Stay, stay !" he cried, with his face very much flushed ; " you 
must give me satisfaction for this." 

"Very good," I answered. "I am quite at your service, 
wherever you please to name. You had better send some friend 
to my friend, Mr. Byles, and they will, together, arrange the pre- 
liminaries. I am myself staying at the house of Mr. Stringer, 
called Beavors, and i^all remain there for a week. • After that, I 
shall most likely be at Mr. Henry Thornton's ; but Mr. Byles, I 
presume, will be found at his own house, *and you must communi- 
cate with him." 

Thus saying, I made him a bow and left him, not at all sorry, 1 
must confess, to have thrown the onus of the challenge upon 
him ; for the idea of bowie-knives in a dark room, or blunder- 
busses in a saw-pit, does not at all meet my notions of the code of 
honour. 

We then mounted our horses, and after some little difficulty in 
the arrangements, Mr. Lewis and Mr. Robert Thornton being 
looked upon as prisoners (though not under personal restraint), 
pursued our way back to Jerusalem ; the sheiiff leading the party. 
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and several otlier gentlemen following the waggons which con- 
tained the negroes, to prevent the possibility of any of the 
persons concerned escaping, as many doubts were entertained 
whether Mr. Lewis might not take the first opportunity of dash- 
ing away for the State-line. 

Yarious conversations, of course, took place ; and I soon found 
an opportunity of communicating to Mr. Byles what had passed 
between Mr. Ex)bert Thornton and myself, and of requesting him 
to act as my friend upon the occasion. 

" Certainly, certainly," he answered ; " you managed it capi- 
tally. Now let me hear your views as to the time, place, mode, 
and weapon. I can lend you the best rifle in the world." 

"Excuse me," I answered; "pistols are the weapons we 
always use in England ; and I certainly should prefer them. As 
to the place, you must appoint that for me, as I do not know the 
country. All the other arrangements I must leave to you ; they 
are quite indifferent to me, except that I should like it over as 
soon as possible, for no business, especially business of this kind, 
should be long delayed." 

"But have you got pistols with you ?" he asked. 

"Nothing but a pair for the pocket," I answered ; "but surely 
they can be obtained in the neighbourhood." 

" No tools worth using," he replied ; " but I know where to get 
them. That, however, may delay us for three or four days. Still, 
I doubt if that won't be too soon for him. He does not want 
courage when his blood is up ; but it soon coob down, and then 
the lawyer comes over him again." 

" We musir not give it time to cool," I answered ; " and I have 
a very good excuse for hurrying things on, as a stranger in the 
land, whose stay must necessarily be uncertain." 

Having arranged all that matter with Mr. Byles, I joined Mr. 
Henry Thornton, who was looking somewhat grave, but did not in 
any way refer to the personal altercation between his relation and 
myself. At Jerusalem, which we reached after a somewhat tire- 
some ride, we found Mr. Hubbard, and one or two magistrates. 
A long, legal discussion ensued, first as to the validity of the 
writ, and next as to the aulount of bail which was to be taken 
from Mr. Lewis and Mr. Thornton, who, I found, were charged 
with a conspiracy to defraud certain persons, amongst whom I 
was one. There is no need to enter into any of the details of 
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these matters ; suffice it, tbat Robert Thornion easily procured 
the necessary sureties, and that, after much difficulty, Mr. Lewis 
did the same. 

The great question, however, was in regard to the custody of 
good Aunt Bab's negroes, whom Mr. Robert Thornton very much 
wished to carry back to his father's plantation. Tlie sheriff 
peremptorily interfered, however; and, notwithstanding some 
threats and many arguments, took possession of them himself, to 
hold them for the lawful owner. 

The greater portion of the day had been consumed by these 
proceedings, and the whole party were glad to separate and 
get to their several homes. I wended my way back to Mr. 
Stringer's, accompanied, as far as the gate on the lugh road, by 
Mr. Henry Thornton and bold Billy Byles. There they left me, 
and I pursued my way alone, revolving all the little incidents of 
the day. I am always sorry when I suffer anger to overcome me, 
and I regretted having struck the pitiful trickster, opposed to me, 
more than the one blow which was necessary to knock the pistol 
out of his hand. I felt a certain degree of self-reproach, and, 
perhaps, some lingering shadow of the kind remained upon my 
face. 

Under the porch of Mr. Stringer's house, when I arrived; were 
several members of the family, and Miss Davenport, reading or 
working in the shade. A thousand questions were poured upon 
me as to the course and end of our adventure ; but none came 
from Bessy, though her look was raised to my face, and her eyes 
seemed to question mine. 

" Was there any resistance ? " asked Mr. Stringer. 

"Very slight," I replied; " one worthy gentleman thought fit 
\ to draw a pistol, but it was knocked out of his hand, and went off 
. upon the ground." 

"Bobert Thornton, of course," said Bessy; "bully and knave 
combined." 

I nodded my head, and the conversation went on, till Mr. and 
Mrs. Stringer retired from the porch to prepare for .dinner, calling 
their little boy, who was there, to accompany them. Bessy Daven- 
port had contrived to get a knot in the silk she was working, and 
she remained for a minute or two longer. The first minute was 
passed in silence ; but she twice looked up in my face, and then 
said, suddenly— 
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** GonsiB Richards there is something you have not told us. I 
see it in your face." 

"I have told you really all about the pursuit and capture of 
these people,'' I replied, laughing. " You dou't wish me, I hope, 
to relate all that occunred in regard to warrants, and bail, and 
custody of negroes ; for really the worthy gentlemen's law*tcrms 
were beyond my comprehension." 

She shook her head somewhat sadly, saying— 

" You are insincere, as all men are with all women." 

"No, indeed, Bessy," I answered, taking the .vacant seat by 
her side. "I hare told you all that is necessary for you to 
know." 

She started up, breaking the silk thread in two between her 
fingers, and exclaimed, — 

''Well, perhaps you have. JBut I do hope. Cousin Richard, 
that you are not going to risk a valuable life against one that 
should only be ended by the hangman. There, I wont hear any 
more abou^ it now, whether you arc going to speak sincerely or 
insincerely. I look upon these things very differently from many 
of the girls in this neighbourhood. I look upon the men who 
fight duels as great fools or great villains, and think there arc but 
two cases in which a man is bound to fight : one, when he has 
received so great an injur}', and the other when he has inflicted so 
great an ii^ury, that it is impossible for him and his opponent to 
live upon the same earth together." 

Thus saying, she ran away and left me ; and, at dinner, there 
was no trace upon her countenance or in her manner of the more 
serious thoughts and feelings which I knew were in her mind. 
She was, indeed, if anything, gayer than usual ; and amused us 
during the greater part of the evening with singing the merriest 
negro songs she could select. Suddenly, however, she changed 
entirely the tone of her music, and poured forth one of the most 
melancholy and touching strains I ever heard, beautifully suited 
to her exquisitely sweet voice, which, even in her gayest and 
happiest moments, had an expression in it that made one feel a 
thrill, not of melancholy, but of something very nearly approach- 
ing it. 

"Heigh ho!" she exclaimed, rising as soon as that song was 
over. "Now that I have made myself and all of you sad. Til go 
to bed and sleep it off^ as the drunkards do.' 
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Stay a moment/' I said. " Eemember^ you promised to show 
me where my new acquaintance, Nat Turner, lives." 

" Did I ? " she answered. " I don't remember ; but Pll do it, 
cousin ; and, as you are curious in ebony, Pll introduce you to a 
stick of another tree ; but a very curious one too — one of the best 
old men that ever lived, and one of the wisest also, although he 
is a pure African. There's something curious about Nat Turner, 
something mysterious, supernatural ; but if ever there was a pure, 
gciitlc-miiidcd Christian—an Israelite without guile-^it is good 
uncle Jack." 

" When shaU it be, then P " I asked. 

"Oh, after breakfast to-morrow," she answered. "Mrs. 
Stringer fancies that if I go out so early in the morning, the dews 
will give me a fever, though they have been falling on my head 
almost every day for one-and-twenty years— there's a confession, 
cousin Richard, don't I look like seventeen ? I must make haste, 
dear Mrs. Stringer, or I sliall lose my chance. Women are looked 
upon as old women at two-and-twenty. Dear me ! What a deal 
to be done in one year— to find somebody to fall in love ^vith— to 
get him to fall in love with me— to fall in love with him myself 
(that's the most difficult and longest task of them all)— to get 
married (but that's nothing ; it can be done in half an hour)— and 
to get all my wedding clothes ready. But, good night, good 
night. I'll go and arrange it all with Julia while she is combing 
my hair ; and I dare say I shall get through — with patience and 
perseverance." 



CHAPTER XI. 

It was a beautiful morning, and the breakfast was over by eight 
o'clock, notwithstanding the tremendously long grace with which 
Mr. McGrubber thought fit to season it. There was sonic chance, 
therefore, of a cool walk, although I could not think Mrs. Stringer's 
plan a good one ; for it seems to me that the early mornings and 
the late evenings are the only endurable periods in a Yii'ginian 
summer. 
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Bessy Davenport ran np stairs to get some covering for ber 
head ; and I stood in the porch waiting for her, ready for our visit 
to roy mysterious negro, and to the no less remarkable personage 
to whom she had promised to introduce me. But a moment before 
she came down, who should appear but Billy Byles coming round 
from the stable where he had put up his horse. 

"It is all arranged," he said, speaking in a low tone, and 
shaking me by the hand. "On Saturday morning at six, in 
Hunter's Wood." 

"Why, that is three days still," I said, somewhat annoyed at 
the delay. 

" We couldn't arrange it otherwise," he answered ; " the pistols 
stuck in Bob Thornton's throat desperately. He did not care a 
d ^n how he fought you for that mattcar— muskets and buck- 
shot as lief as any other way; but he should have to send for 
pistols. I told him we were in the same predicament, but that 
pistols it must be ; and so we fixed Saturday morning to give him 
time. You had better come over and dine with me on Friday, 
and take a bed at *' 

Just then appeared Bessy Davenport, and he stopped short; 
but I answered at once, as if he had concluded his sentence^ 
" With a great deal of pleasure ; at what hour do you dine P " 

"Oh, at three, at three," answered Billy Byles. "I have not 
got into these people's bad habits yet." 

" Indeed ! " cried Bessy coming up. " I did not know that you 
ever let any bad habit pass you, Mr. Byles, without trying it on 
at least." 

"You are a wicked little satirist, Miss Bessy," he answered; 
"but I know the cause of your malice: you are angry at my 
taking Sir Eichard away from you to dine with me on Friday." 

" If you don't do any worse with him than that, I don't care," 
said Bessy ; " but I doubt you both, I tell you. Ck)me, cousin 
Bichard, let us go, or we shall have a warm walk back." 

And leaving Mr. Byles, we walked on towards the cd^e of the 
forest. For the first hundred yards or so Bessy walked on pro- 
foundly silent, with her eyes fixed upon the ground ; but then she 
looked up, with a sigh and a sad shake of the head, saying, " It 
wont do, Bichard." 

It were needless to deny that the interest displayed in my fate 
by such a lovely creature produced very sweet emotions ; but still 
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there was no possibility of making any reply to what she said 
without subjecting myself to questions which 1 could not answer 
sincerely ; and therefore, affecting not to have heard her speak, I 
tried to lead her mind away in some other direction. Though I 
think she saw the object, she gave in to it quietly; and we walked 
on for about a mile, talking of various matters of mere passing 
interest. Our way lay through the woods ; and I may notice here 
how much more of the land, especially in this state of Virginia, is 
uncultivated than we generally imagine in England. When we 
talk of a plantation, we tliink of a wide tract of country all 
smoothly laid out in maize, or tobacco, or cotton, or rice, and don't 
comprehend that perhaps two-thirds of that plantation wiU be 
forest, either the first or second growth. I must remark, too, 
that a good deal of the country, especially on the sea-board, has 
gone back to forest ; the earlier colonists having been like prodi- 
gals newly come into a fortune, and exhausted their lands with 
unvarying crops, principally of tobacco. Thus, what was once, 
we have every reason to believe, very fertile soil, will now only 
bear pine or other trees of hardy habits. 

At length we came to a small open space between the wood 
through which we had passed and another beyond. It could not 
be more than a hundred and fifty yards wide, but extended on 
either hand as far as the eye could see, like a long avenue through 
the forest. Tlie grass with which the ground was covered was 
very green and soft, being sheltered, I suppose, from the heat of 
the sun by the woods on either side, and fertilized by the moisture 
which trees invariably draw around them. 

"This is a curious interval in the woods," I said, looking up 
and down. " I should almost be tempted to think a river once 
flowed down here.*' 

" Oh, "ho," she answered ; " they have a tradition in the country 
that it was caused by what they call here a flaw of wind, which 
broke clear through the forest, like a hemmed-in warrior cutting 
his way through his enemies. The trees that the blast overthrew 
have long since decayed ; but the path that he made for himself 
still remains. Man boasts his mighty deeds ; but when will king 
or conqueror leave such permanent traces of his footsteps as are 
here?" 

"And yet, dear Bessy," I answered, "man can occasionally 
hew for himself ways more magnificent, more indelible than this. 
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The forest around may be cut down^ the roots rot away, the 
plough-share pass over where we stand, and not a trace be left. 
But the mighty human mind, when nobly and vigorously exerted, 
opens out, for everlasting ages, paths which millions follow every 
day, and which are never blotted out. He who sweeps away the 
prejudices of a race — ^he who opens out a wide and noble path for 
the human mind— he who leads an Exodus from any land of dark- 
ness to a land of light, performs a more powerful and more per- 
manent work than the tempest—ay, and one more beneficent." 

"True, true," she cried eagerly, "very true; but such thoughts 
set my little weak brain whirling. I should like to have been a 
man, and done some great deeds ; but here I am, a mere Yirginian 
gh-1, no stronger than a butterfly, and fit only for small thoughts 
and petty personal adventures. But, talking of adventures, I 
could meJce your hair stand on end, if I chose, by a talc of what 
happened in this wood, through which we are going. It has been 
called * The Hunter Wood * ever since." 

" And what is it ? " I asked. 

" No, no," she answered, " I won't tell you now ; I should only 
frighten myself; and in ten minutes we shall be at Nat Turner's 
cottage, for this is the boundary of Mr. Travis's property. We 
will come back the other way, for the sun will then throw the 
shade more northerly, and that will bring us to the house where 
uncle Jack, as they call him, pays a visit every year." 

" Is that the old man you spoke of yesterday ? " I asked. 

"Yes; and very old he is," she replied; "how old, nobody 
knows, exactly ; but he must be more than ninety, for he was 
brought from the coast of Africa, they say, when a good big boy, 
more than eighty years ago, in one of the last slave ships that ever 
came to Yirgiiiia." 

" He is a slave, then," I said. 

" Oh no," she answered; "he is so very much loved and respected, 
that several people joined together, and purchased his freedom." 

"He must, indeed, be an extraordinary man to create such feel- 
ings in his favour," 1 remarked. 

"The most extraordinary thing of all, perhaps," added she, "is, 
that he has not the slightest touch of the negro pronunciation. I 
dare say, you must have remarked, cousin Richard, that none of 
them can ever learn to speak English properly; that there is 
always a sort of thickness^ a difficulty, about their utterance; and 
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some sounds they cannot form at all. But this old man speaks as 
good English as you do." 

" That is, indeed, extraordinary," I answered ; "for so nniversal 
is that difficulty of utterance which you mention in the African 
race, whatever language they are speaking, that I imagined it to 
proceed from a natural defect. I have heard they talk both 
!French and Spanish in the same peculiar manner that they talk 
Engb'sh," 

'' Hear this man talk in a dark room, and you would not know 
him from an American," said Bessy. 

But I had soon an opportunity of judging for myself, for, 
shortly after, we came in sight of two or three cabins, with a 
larger house peeping over the trees at some little distance. Ap- 
proaching the hut, farthest from us, I knocked at tlie door, on my 
fair companion's suggestion. We had heard voices speaking 
within, and, on entering, we found the cabin tenanted by two 
negroes, who were seated at a small table, with a bowl of milk, 
and some bread made of Indian com between them. The first was 
my friend, Nat Turner, and a powerful, though spare man he was. 
The other was fully as dark in complexion, and had probably once 
been as strong in form ; but he was now an old man, with the wool 
upon his head as white as snow, and a good many wrinkles in his 
dingy skin. He was well dressed in black, with very white linen, 
and a wliite neckcloth tied in what I may call clerical style. I 
should have judged him to have been a man of about seventy, and 
stout and hale for his age; but, nevertheless, this was Bessy 
Davenport's negro. Jack, and, I must say, there was something 
very reverent and prepossessing in his appearance as he rose and 
made us a respectful, but not servile, bow. 

" Well, Mr. Turner," I said, " I promised to pay you a visit, 
and Miss Davenport has been kind enough to guide me ; otherwise, 
as a stranger in the land, I might have missed my way." 

"You are very welcome, sir," answered Nat. "Pray, Miss 
Bessy, take dis stool. Here is good uncle Jack, whom you 
know." 

Bessy held out her hand to uncle Jaek, who shook it kindly ; 
but he did not miss an opportunity of reproof, and looking sadly 
at Nat Turner, he shook his head, saying, 

"Whom callest thou good? There is none good but one— 
that is God," 
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"Well, I meant good as this world goes," ansvered Nat 
Turner, 

" Tliere is so little difference between any two of us," replied 
the old man, " that no one has a right to claim or receive the 
title of good; far less to arrogate superiority over other 
brethren." 

" That is an admirable text you have quoted, my friend," I 
said ; " but do you know, I onetime heard a man make it an argu. 
ment against the divinity of our Saviour P" 

He was very much mistaken," answered uncle Jack, mildly. 
The young man to whom he spoke had addressed him as a man, 
and called him ' Good master,' looking upon him as nothing but a 
man. Christ reproved him for calling any mere man good, and in 
so doing spoke of himself in his human character. That man 
must have been very hard pressed for an argument against a belief 
that was too powerful for him." 

" The case of many a man, I fear," replied I ; " but do not 
let us interrupt your breakfast, Mr. Turner," I continued, turning 
to Nat. 

" It matters not to me when I eat or when I drink," answered 
Nat Turner, in what seemed to be a somewhat stilted tone. " The 
man who wishes to bring the body under the mind must not care 
about such things. I have often gone without food for three 
days." 

" I should think that must require some practice and prepara- 
tion," I observed, somewhat inclined to smile, *' and unless it was 
done from necessity, I do not see the use of it." 

" Nor I either," said uncle Jack ; " food and drink were given to 
us for our natural support, and while we reverence God's blessings, 
by using them moderately, we should show our thankfulness for 
them, by using them as He wills." 

"The use was very great," exclaimed Nat Turner, in a more 
excited tone than before ; " and as for preparation, I have accus- 
tomed myself to abstinence from my childhood. I knew from my 
earliest years that I was bom for great things. What placed that 
mark upon my forehead before my birth P " And he laid his finger 
upon a sort of scar on his brow resembling a cross. But befoi*e I 
could examine it accurately, he went on in the same tone—" Who 
taught me things which happened before I was bom, and which 
were only known to my mother and my father P If it was God 
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who did this, why did He do so but to show that He intended me 
to— to— do great things P " 

I looked round to uncle Jack, beginning to think that the man 
was going mad, and the old man^ taking my glance as a question, 
answered, — 

"All the people will tell you it is as he says^ sir. But 1 think 
Nat lets his mind rest too much upon such things. 1 fear it may 
do him harm. He has plenty of strong, good sense, and if he will 
but continually seek God's grace, to nse it right, he may, indeed, 
do great things amongst the poor people who surround him. But 
the quickest walker goes farthest wrong, when he does not take 
the right way, and I fear that may be Nat's case." 

" No fear, no fear," cried th^ other. " Grod, who willed me to 
be what I am, wiU teach me to do what I have to do." Then, 
dropping his voice into an almost sepulchral tone, he added, "He 
will give me a sign— He has promised it." 

Uncle Jack shook his head very gravely, and Bessy Davenport, 
who had not yet spoken, remarked, — 

" We are often inclined, Nat, to misunderstand signs. Take 
eare that you don't apply to yourself signs that may be intended 
for the whole world. Don't you remember, when there was an 
eclipse a little while ago, you said it was a sign sent to you ? " 

"I don't know what you mean by an eclipse," answered the 
man, gloomily ; " but I know there wm a sign, and a terrible 
sign too. However," he continued, in a more cheerful tone, 
" every one must read such things by the lights he has got, and 
the Lord will not suffer those whom he favours to mistake. He 
will direct us," he added, with a sigh^ and then seemed inclined 
to change the conversation. 

I tried to keep it in the same ooursO) for I wanted to hear more 
of his views on such subjects ; but, with a great deal of skill— I 
might almost say, cunning— he avoided it; and I purposely 
brought up the subject of freedom and^elavery. The old preacher 
spoke upon it frankly and freely enough, and with a degree of 
liberality towards the masters, which greatly surprised me. He 
said that the great majority were excellent, good, and kind- 
hearted people, and that, if they were all such, his race would be 
much more happy under their management than they could be 
under their own. 

"The great evil of slavery, mr," he continued^ "is thepossi- 
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questionably had : there was a certain intonation and also a pro- 
nunciation of some letters and syllables which in England wc do 
not consider English ; for instance, he pronounced the word " to" 
as we should pronounce " toe ;" but nothing at all negro could be 
detected in it. On the contrary, Nat Turner, though he had 
evidently a good command of language, and could express himself 
with great fluency and propriety, had that sort of thick and jerk- 
ing utterance which characterizes the African race. 

Uncle Jack was walking on slowly before us, and Bessy and I 
soon overtook him ; but the good old man seemed unwilling to 
enter any farther upon the subjects we had been discussing. 

" Mr. McGrubber," he said, " was a very good man, he had no 
doubt ; but he did not think a very discreet one." As to Nat 
Turner, he remarked, " It was grievous to him to see a man fitted 
for better things, delude himself by vain imaginations. I believe. 
Miss Bessy," he continued, looking with a smile at my fair com- 
panion, "hfldf the faults of men and women arise from vanity. 
This poor youth Nat, if he did not believe himself far greater than 
he is, would be far better than he is. But he is a good young 
man, and means well to all, I do believe." 

Soon after, we left him, and went upon our way, discussing 
between ourselves the characters of those whom wc had just left. 

" I cannot help thinking," I said, " that Mr. McGrubber is a 
rather dangerous man in this part of the country." 

" He is a very odious one," answered Bessy, in the true woman 
spirit ; for ladies, my dear sister, you must acknowledge, place the 
agreeable qualities, in comparison with the more important ones, 
higher in estimation than men do. 

" He must have been speaking," I continued, " of things he did 
not wish us to hear, and was evidently in a great fright when Nat 
Turner alluded to them." 

"Oh, that was quite clear," answered Bessy. "Uncle Jack 
clearly intimated, I thought, that the man had been trying to 
instigate the slaves against their mastci*s. He is an Abolitionist, 
we all know, and I have a great mind to talk to Mr. Stringer about 
it, but it may make mischief." 

"Every man has a right to his own opinion, of course," I said ; 
*' but I can imagine nothing more unpardonable than for a foolish 
fanatic to come into a state, not his own, and attempt, in his vain 
self-conceit, to cause a violent change in the relations of the dif- 
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ferent classes of society without a consideration of all the con- 
sequences." 

"The consequences would he frightful," exclaimed Bessy. 
Were the slaves to get the mastery, imagination itself cannot 
picture what would be the result. They are so violent in their 
temper—their passions are so uncontrollable, that the very thought 
makes one shudder. ^ Did you ever see a negro in a passion, cousin 
Bichard ? It is the most frightful thing you ever beheld. He 
looks, and acts, and speaks, and, I am sure, feels, more like a 
demon than a human creature. I recollect when I was living with 
dear Aunt Bab, there was a girl in the house who had taken a 
peculiar and sort of irrational fancy for one of the small ornaments 
on the mantelpiece. Twice she had been detected and stopped 
in attempting to purloin it ; but, at length, one day it was gone. 
Nobody doubted who had got it, and my aunt ordered the girl's 
room to be searched. I was present, though quite a little thing*, 
and 1 remember her quite well, standing in the middle of the room, 
silent and motionless, her eyes following the other servants as they 
made the examination, with an expression I shall never forget. 
For some time, they found nothing, and she was beginning to look 
quite triumphant ; but, at length, the object of search was dis- 
covered hidden away in the most cunning manner— suspended, in 
fact, by threads underneath the bed. The moment it was disclosed, 
she burst forth, not with any contrition, but with rage and fury, 
such as I never saw in another human being. She stamped, she 
raved, she cried, she poured forth words so fast that no one could 
understand them, and she ended by tearing her clothes to pieces 
like a mad thing." 

" And what did my aunt do ? " I asked. 

" Just what might be expected of her," answered Bessy. "'Tis 
rather a sad story ; but aunt Bab was not to blame. She looked 
at her very gravely, and said, — 

" ' Have you gone mad, Juno ? You must remain here till you 
have recovered yourself, and are able to listen like a reasonable 
being, and I will then come and talk to you. Now it would be of 
no use.' 

" She then left her, ordering her to be locked in. But we had 
not been gone five minutes, when one of the servants came run- 
ning in to say, that Juno had jumped out of the window, and was 
readfully hurt. My aunt would not suffer me to see her, and all, 
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I know further is, that she lingered for about five weeks, and then 
she died, and Aunt Bab wept very bitterly over the poor misguided 
creature, as she called her." 

" It is a sad picture of human nature, indeed," I said, " and 
from what I see of the negro population I am inclined to attribute 
less power to education and more to race than I once did." 

" The more you see of them, the more you will think so," answered 
Bessy. " Good education might, and I have no doubt does, pro- 
duce a great deal of improvement ; but as no cosmetic that ever 
was tried will make a black man white, so I don't believe any edu- 
cation will make his mind and character those of a white man. 
And yet, this good old preacher, uncle Jack, appears to he an ex- 
traordinary exception." 

" It does not seem to me," I replied, " that that proves any- 
thing. "The fair test might be, to take a certain number of 
children of different races, and educate them from the earliest 
period exactly upon the same system, and then judge of the race 
by the average number of each which you found capable, in a cer- 
tain time, of arriving at an ascertained point of cultivation. Thus, 
if out of a hundred Anglo-Saxon children ten should reach the 
highest proposed point in ten years, and only one negro, we might 
conclude that the Anglo-Saxon race was far more susceptible of 
cultivation than that of the negro. But solitary instances prove 
nothing. And now, my dear Bessy, let us, for Heaven's sake, talk 
of some other subjects, for, otherwise, we shall both of us sink 
into philosophers — ^a degradation for which, I am sure, nature 
never intended us." 

" I suspect you intend to be saucy, Richard," answered my fair 
companion ; " but, in sober sadness, we have had a very grave and 
solemn walk of it— very different from yesterday's." 

" And I like yesterday's style best," I said. 

But though we changed to lighter tones throughout the rest of 
the walk homeward, we came upon none of those exciting, per- 
haps I may say dangerous, topics, in which we had previously 
indulged. I believe the truth is, with every young man and every 
young woman while unconscious of danger — unconscious that there 
is near them what, in common gallantry, I must not call a preci- 
pice, but a great leap to be taken or not, at their pleasure, which, 
nevertheless, they may still chance to fall over unawares — they go 
on sporting up to the very edge of the bank, and then, when finding 
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themselves so near it, they pause and look down with some degree 
of doubt, and draw a little back and avoid the brink, till resolution 
comes, and over they go. 

Thus our talk on the way homeward was very commonplace, 
and at about a hundred yards from the house, amongst the peach- 
trees, we met Mr. Stringer, and with him, to my surprise, my 
Norfolk friend, Mr. Wheatley. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

With his usual quick and jerking manner, Mr. Wheatley took 
off his hat to Miss Davenport; saluted me, made a somewhat 
indefinite joke about Adam and Eve in the orchard, and then 
laughed and suddenly stopped, as usual. 

" This is an unexpected pleasure, Mr. Wheatley,^' I said ; " for 
though you hinted you might be coming up to this part of the 
country, I did not anticipate meeting you in this very house." 

" Oh, Stringer is an old friend of mine," he answered. " We 
are both Northern men, with Southern principles, as they call us, 
in the blessed region of Yankeedora— eh. Stringer ? We read 
'Macenas atavis edite regibm* together, when we were good little 
boys, and very well behaved ; and so, of course, I come to see him 
from time to time, *sub tegminefagiy which may be translated, I 
presume, under the shadow of his own fig-tree. But, to speak 
truth. Sir Richard, the proximate cause of my coming here first, 
instead of going on further, and taking my good friend on my 
return, was no other than yourself. Thus stands the case. Your 
good landlady at Norfolk was assailed by sundry rumours — 
coming. Heaven knows how— that you wanted, and were in dire 
necessity for, two large black portmanteaus, which you left under 
her care ; and hearing I was going west, as she termed it, she 
presented a humble petition and remonstrance to me to bring 
them on my buggy ; to which, of course, I condescended, know- 
ing that wherever you had strayed, or in whatever direction you 
had gone, I should be sure to hear everything about you at each 
house on the road. Thus I learned that you had first gone i^ 
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Mr. Tlioruton's ; tLcD, that you and a young lady," and he took 
off bis hat and bowed to Miss Davenport, "had attempted, unsuc- 
cessfully, to drown yourselves in the hvcr, and that then you had 
come on to Mr. Stiinger's." 

" You did not get the story about the djrowning quite right, 
sir," said Bessy Davenport. "It was I who tried to drown 
myself, and my cousin wouldn't let me." 

" It came -all to the same thing in the end, madam, I presume," 
rciilicd Mr. Wheatlcy, laughing. " He had been nearly drowned 
in saving you, I was told ; and as his was a voluntary act, as well 
as yours, the foundation of the story was pretty correct." 

" Mine was anything but a voluntary act," said Bessy Daven- 
port ; " for 1 know when I found my pony rolling into the water 
with me, I would have consented to have my head shaved and be 
sent to the penitentiary, to be off his back and on the dry 
land." 

"Or to be married and settled in the country," said Mr. 
Wheatlcy, "which is worse. However, 'all's well that ends 
well,' as the old comedy says ; and here you are, madam, alive 
and comfortable ; and Sir Bichard — 1 should not have mentioned 
his style of dignity, God bless the mark ! unless I had found he 
had discovered himself, or been discovered before I came— Sir 
Bichard in fully as good a state of preservation as when I had the 
pleasure of knowing him in Norfolk. Yon are aware, I dare say. 
Sir Bichard, that in consequence of our admriable republican 
institutions, which cause us to ignore all that we knew before of 
the honible aristocratic institutions of Europe, a baronet or a lord 
in the United States is exactly like a Japan cabinet, a Chinese 
pagoda, or any other outlandish curiosity. No one knows how it 
ought to stand, how it ought to be placed, what are its ends, 
objects, or pui-poses. Some people, indeed, look upon this aristo* 
cracy as a sort of idolatry ; regard you as the god, Fi-fo-fum, of 
some distant and pagan nation. The old man of the inn, who has 
got a fat stomach, and has lost two sons, asked me if I had seen 
the baronet, just as if you were a piece of porcelain or some other 
curiosity which people go to see. But the idol is the best image, 
after all; for the poor people, not being travellers, imagine decidedly 
that you worship nobility in your country. 'Tis a peculiar pre- 
judice, somewhat characteristic of our people. They can conceive 
no respect for anything not religious^ and very little for anything 
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that is. Wc in the north begin with want of reverence for our 
parents, and end with want of reverence for our God. Here, in 
the south, they have a few traditions ; and where there is tradi- 
tion there is some reverence. But amongst us New-Enghinders, 
the bump of reverence is altogether wanting. Where it should 
be, there is nothing but an hiatus ; and yet there is plenty of fana- 
ticism amongst us. By tlie way, Stringer, they tell me there is 
going to be a camp-meeting to-night, in your neighbourhood. Arc 
you going?" 

" No," answered Mr. Stringer; "I do not like camp-meetings. 
I think they offer very serious and unprofitable interruptions to 
the ordinary affairs of life." 

" That's manly, and a manlike view," observed Mr. Wlieatley ; 
the ladies, doubtless, differ. Do you go, madam ?" 

" No," answered Bessy Davenport ; " I went once, and I will 
never go again. I did not know before to what a pitch human 
nature could be debased." 

" Well, I shall go," answered Mr. Wheatley ; " I always do. I 
like to see that same human nature in all its phases. I look upon 
it as one of the most curiously-constructed and multilateral 
pieces of machinery that ever was invented, and every side dif- 
ferent from the other. Besides, sometimes one gets a good deal 
of good out of a camp-meeting. I have once or twice heard as 
good a sermon there as I ever heard in my life — sermons that have 
quite touched me about the liver and diapluragm. Oh ! I shall go, 
certainly ! won't you go, Sir Richard ?" 

I told him that such was my intention ; and it was concluded 
that we should go together that night, after dinner, he assuring 
me tliat I should, at all events, both see and hear things worthy of 
my attention, which I might never have the opportunity of seeing 
again. We were to have a whole host of eloquent preachers ; one 
half the population, black and white, was to be assembled, and a 
large collection had been made already for lamps and torches, to 
give additional light to the solemn scene. 

I could perceive, several times during the day, that both Mi-s. 
Stringer and Bessy Davenport were half inclined to be of the 
party ; but they could not make up their minds : and certainly I 
was very glad that they refrained, after I had seen all that was 
going on in the outskirts of the ground. 
About half-past six o'clock, Mr. Wheatley and I set out, under 
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characteristio of the scene, but as bearing upon some of the 
persons whom I have abeady mentioned in connection with my 
own story. 

On running my eye along over the preachers, one of the first 
whom I beheld was my ungainly acquaintance Mr. McGrubber ; 
and, to say truth, I did not expect to be very much edified by the 
discourse of the worthy divine. It is true, his long black gown 
covered up a number of the anomalies in his strange, gaunt figure, 
though his curiously-shaped head and very repulsive features 
still stood forth in their native ugliness. A step before him, 
actually addressing the congregation, was a stout, tall man, of 
a very benevolent countenance, to whom I had been before intro- 
duced as a Doctor Shepherd. His voice was fine and powerful ; 
and, as it was raised to its very highest pitch, I caught the greater 
part of what he said, though I continued standing behind all the 
benches. The oi'atorical part of liis sermon was, indeed, not very 
extensive, for there was a sort of chorus— if I may so call what 
was spoken by himself— which, like those of the Greek tragedies, 
occupied the greater part of the drama. This consisted of such 
sentences as, " Come to Jesus, my beloved brethren— come to the 
foot of the cross— resist not the Holy Spirit. I hear the siglis 
and groans breaking from your hearts.— Gome and drink of the 
living waters — come and taste of your sweet Saviour's love !" 

I heard, and I write these sentences, with pain ; for there was 
a strange want of harmony between them and the scenes I had 
beheld going on around, which made me feel them to be almost 
blasphemous in the circumstances in which they were spoken. 
The rest of his oration, or sermon, consisted of a somewhat dis- 
jointed disquisition upon the rights of the black and white races, 
and the equality of all men, of whatever colour, in the sight of 
God, which I should have thought would be considered incendiary 
by the more violent upholders of slavery, many of whom were, 
assuredly, present. 

Nobody, however, expressed any disapprobation ; but, on the 
contrary, several very pretty young women rushed forward to the 
foot of the platform, cast themselves on their knees before the 
preacher, and gave way to the emotions which he had excited in 
sighs and groans, and cries of " Oh Jesus ! sweet Jesus !'' 

Tbe worthy preacher seemed to me to. fondle them with 
even an excess of brotherly love ; but, at length, he gave way 
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to another miubter, who was no other than my friend Mr. 
McGrubber. 

" Let us go," said I to Mr. Wheatley. " I have had enough of 
this sort of thing." 

No, no; let us stay and hear this fellow," he answered. 

This is one of their great guns, rammed up to the muzzle with 
grape and cauister— to my mind, ouc of the most dangerous fellows 
in the Union." 

There was no roar of artillery, when Mr. McGrubber began. 
lie commenced in a tone hardly raised above a whisper ; and it is 
wonderful how dead was the silence which followed. Every one 
strained to hear his lightest word ; and I must say that all my 
previous expectations were disappointed. The dull pedagogue of 
the house, and the boor of the dinner-table, was eloquent, really 
eloquent, on the platform; and I never heard a more shrewd 
and well-arranged argument against i^very than be contrived to 
interweave with his exhortations to faith, repentance, and re- 
formation. It was all done apparently quite naturally ; and the 
very quietness of his low but piercing tones seemed to enchain 
all attention. I can remember several fragments of his discourse. 

" I call upon you, my brethren— I call upon you, the black as 
well as the white, the Jew likewise and the Gentile, to come to 
the foot of the cross and receive salvation. Why standest thon 
back, thou man of the dark skin ? Why shrinkest thou from the 
presence of thy Redeemer P Is it because of the bonds upon thy 
hands ? Is it because of the degradation which man, thy fdlow- 
mau, has inflicted upon thee P Knowest thou not that he is the 
Saviour, the Liberator, the God to whom judgment belongs— who 
will avenge — who will wipe the tears from the eyes of the 
oppressed, and pile coals of burning fire upon the ^ .Ad of the 
oppressor ? Come to Jesus, thy Lord and thy Saviour. Thinkest 
tbou that He regards the colour of thy skin ? Has He not said, — 

" 'Though thy sins be as scarlet^ Itcill make them astchite as 
snow ?^ 

'' And shall he who can so wash the spirit, have regard to the 
hue of the flesh?" 

Again, after awhile, he said, " Bnt perhaps they have persuaded 
thee, as they have tried to persuade me, that thou art no man — 
that thou hast no soul to be saved — ^that thon art as the beasts 
Ihat perish. Bnt yet we find by their own law, that in the third. 
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6^ the fourth, or the fifth degree of white blood, thou becomest as 
the white man. Will they tell me at what purticular hue or 
shade of colour the soul — the responsible, the immortal soiJ — 
enters into the breast that was before void and tenantlcss ? Najr, 
nay ! Feel, understand, that thou too, whatever be thy colour, 
art an heir of eternal life, a child of God, an object of the 
Saviour's love ; that they may shackle thy hands and bruise thy 
feet in the stocks, and the iron may enter into thy soul ; still, 
the God of Israel is thy God, of whom it is written, ' Vemjeance is 
mine, I will repay ^ saith the Lord.* " 

He subsequently took even a bolder strain ; aud, tlu'ustiug all 
religious topics aside, talked openly of slavery in its moral and 
political aspect. He did not at all conceal his opinions, nor 
temper his terms ; but denounced the peculiar institution of the 
South, as alike degrading to master and man, as evil in itself and 
all its consequences. One of the most powerful parts of his dis- 
course, as it struck me, was that in which he justified not only 
slaves themselves in attempting to escape from bondage, but all 
those who aided them in their efforts for that purpose. Breaking 
off in the midst of an argument, he suddenly began a sort of tale 
or apologue ; he told how a white man, an American, a freeman, 
had been wrecked on the coast of Morocco ; how he had been 
seized and exposed in the slave market; sold to the highest 
bidder ; carried up into the country ; sold again aud agaiu ; till, 
at length, he found himself working in a garden in the neighbour- 
hood of Tangicrs. Then he painted in glowing terms the misery 
of the poor man's situation ; how he had thirsted and panted aud 
pined for liberty ; how he had cast his eyes over the blue sea, 
and longed for his native land, and his friends, and his family ; 
how the -.^y luxuries of the climate and the kindness of his 
master were disgusting and abliorrent to him in liis state of 
slavery. He then told us that a friendly Moor, in whom he had 
created an interest, determined to assist him in escaping. The 
two Europeans who were in the port had entered into the scheme, 
and that a thousand difficulties aud dangers, on which I need not 
dwell, were encountered and overcome, till, at length, the fugitive 
was placed safely on board an American ship. " Were these men 
wrong ? " he exclaimed. " Were these men criminal ? Had he 
not a right to seek liis liberty however he could find it P Did not 
the whole of these States ring with appkuse and admiration of 
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tbose who enabled Mm to recover freedom^ the best boon of life P 
Ob, perverted moral sense, which can in one instance laud to the 
skies the same conduct which in another, precisely similar, it 
dooms to the prison or the gallows ? '* 

While all this was going on, I felt some sort of apprehension as 
to the result, and I looked round from time to time to see what 
would be the impression upon the audience. The greater part of 
the listeners were white men, many of them slave owners, gene- 
rally men of strong passions, but little subjected to control ; and 
it would not at all have surprised me to see the preacher dragged 
from the platform and horsewhipped before the congregation. 
But I was mistaken; not a sound even of disapprobation met my 
ear. Some sighed, and some shook the head, but nobody 
attempted to interrupt the preacher. 

As soon as Mr. McGrubber bad done, I turned away with Mr. 
Wheatley, and we bent our steps towards Beavors, keeping silence 
till we had got beyond the limits of the meeting. 

" Well," said my companion at length, " what do you think of 
it all. Sir Kichard ? Moral, religious, and social, isn't it ? Ha, 
ha, ha ! We Americans are strange people, and take the oddest 
of all possible ways to arrive at our ends. We gather together a 
whole heap of men, women, and children, at night, in the midst 
of a forest — ^make two-thirds of them as drunk as possible — 
stimulate the passions of the others by every kind of exciting 
and enthusiastic discourse, and hug and foudle the young women, 
all for tbe purpose of promoting religion and morality." 

"That part of the subject, I have long made up my mind 
upon," I replied, "from the description of others, and from what 
I have seen in fanatical meetings, where excitement was not 
carried to anything like the same pitch. But that which 
astonished me the most, was to hear so many men, in the very 
heart of a slave-holding state, preach doctrines perfectly adverse 
to its most cherished institutions, and to see such doctrines 
listened to, not only with patience, but with assent. I expected 
every moment to behold worthy Mr. McGrubber heartily pom- 
melled for his pains." 

" Ob, you are quite mistaken as to our state of feeling," said 
Mr. Wheatley, with one of his short laughs. " Virginia is well- 
nigh an abolition state. There is hardly a man here who would 
not emancipate all his slaves, if he could do so without utter ruin 
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to himself and great danger* to the State. Perhaps you are not 
aware that in the last session of our legislature, a bill for general 
emancipation was introduced, and lost, I think, only by one vote. 
Next session 'twill be carried, to a certainty, if my Northern 
friends will let it." 

"I should think," I replied, "if the negroes hear many more such 
sermons as that of the Rev. Mr. McGrubber, they will take the 
matter into their own hands, and free themseves, with a ven- 
geance." 

" There is the danger," answered Mr. Wheatley, more gravely 
than was customary with him. " Not that an insuiTcction of the 
slaves could ever be successful in this country. You will never 
see a St. Domingo tragedy enacted here with any success. The 
whites are too strong and too much upon their guard. But what 
I apprehend is^that my fanatical friends of the North, not content 
with letting public opinion, which all tends towards emancipation, 
work its way quietly, will go a step too far, and either instigate 
the negroes to some sudden outbreak, which will be put down 
with some bloodshed, or else create a re-action in public senti- 
ment, by their irritating diatribes. Men may be led who will not 
be driven ; and, let me tell you, you can't drive a Virginian. You 
have seen to-night how much these people will bear quietly, when 
it takes the form of argument ; but there can be no doubt, that 
such men as this McGrubber are even now circulating incendiary 
pamphlets amongst the slaves, which are read to little knots of 
them by any one who can read. In other instances, the same 
principles are spread by pictures and horrid bad prints— a sort of 
hieroglyphic abolitionism ; and if this is carried too far, the ten- 
dency to emancipation will be extinguished at once, and every 
man will arm himself to resist to the death." 

"It is a pity," I remarked, "that in all questions where there 
are two parties, each carries his argument beyond its legitimate 
limit. Passion enters in and exaggerates all things. Passion on 
the one side begets passion on the other ; till, upon points where 
men were very nearly agreed, they break each other's heads, 
because they cannot ^:l the exact boundary of debate. How 
ridiculous that, when you admit Virginia has been within one 
vote of carrying emancipation, she should, as you say, be ready to 
retrace every step in that direction, simply because the North 
urges her a little too vehemently to follow it," 
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"Stop a minute/' he answered; "that is not exactly a fair 
statement of the question. Each State has its reserred rights. 
It gives up to the federal goyemment the decision of certain 
questions affecting the interests of the whole Union. Its domestic 
laws and institutions it reserves entirely for its own decision. The 
North— I am a Northern man you must remember— seeks to 
violate this compact, upon which the whole Union depends, and 
wages war— for it is a moral warfare — against the South, upon 
the institution of slavery. That institution is, in fact, the battle- 
gronnd. The South occupies it, and says, — 'It is mine. You 
shall not drive me from it. It is true, I care very little for this 
debatable ground, and may hereafter, in my own good time, give 
it up as a thing not worth contending about ; but I will noi give 
it up to force ; and on this ground I will fight you ; for if you 
carry this aggression by my imbecility or indolence, no one can 
tell where you will attack me next. In regard to your abstract 
doctrines, you may be right or you may be wrong ; but with regard 
to your interference with my domestic affairs, you are decidedly 
wrong ; and that I will not tolerate.' In short, my good friend, 
whatever the North has done, and whatever the North may do, in 
this sense, only tends to rivet the chains on the hands of the 
negro more firmly than before. It may seem very absurd, but 
such is human nature ; and although I admit that in many of 
the arguments used by the abolitionists, and even by this man, 
McGrubber, to night, there is a great deal of force, yet their 
strength is changed to weakness when men become convinced, as 
every Southern man is, that they are nsed for political, factious, 
and partisan purposes. You cannot have a domestic police in 
such a union as this ; and every man will whip his own children 
in Ills own house, when he thinks they deserve it." 

" Although I judged it rash and most dangerous," I answered, 
" to preach such doctrines as we have heard to-night to a large 
crowd of negroes, yet I could not help thinking that many of Mr. 
Mc Grubber's arguments were exceedingly specious, if not cogent : 
that little apologue of his, for instance, of the white slave in 
Barbary and his liberation. It struck me as a very happy illus- 
tration of his views." 

A cunning piece of rhetoric," answered my acute friend, 

peculiarly illustrative of the rhetoric of fanatics. Do you not 
remark that whenever they have a pouit to cany, they employ a 
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fignre, and in that figure they pre-snppose a complete parity 
between two really dissimilar cases. Knock away the petitio 
principii, and what do you find ? Here he places a wliitc man, 
always accastomed to freedom, and with all the intellectual 
qualities impliedly cultivated by a white man's education, with a 
white man's wants, wishes, habits, and feelings, exactly upon a 
par with a negro bom upon a plantation, habituated from infancy 
to slavery, without a thought, a desire,* or a notion beyond the 
state in which he was brought up, except such as may have been 
instilled into him by abolitionists. Is i^ fair to begin with P Is 
there a parity between the two cases ? Then again, the white 
man in fiying from the bonds which had been accidentally imposed 
upon him, returns to home, to his ancient habits, to the free use 
of faculties and endowments which are sure, if rightly employed, 
to lead to competence, if not to wealth, to independence, and to 
ease. The negro flying from his master, on the contrary, leaves 
family and friends, old habits and associations, food, care, and 
protection in sickness or old age, for a wide, unfriended, uncertain, 
future, where there is nothing probable but long-protracted labour, 
unbefrieuded sickness, unpitied decrepitude, and death on a dung- 
hill. His nominal independence is shackled by the continual 
necessity of seeking food by labour ; and his freedom becomes a 
curse instead of a blessing, in consequence of the prejudices of 
colour and caste. Is there any parity between these two cases ? 
I declare I would a great deal rather be a slave to the hardest 
master I have ever seen in Virginia— and I have now been here 
many years — ^than I would be a free negro in an abolition state. 
But this was all rhetoric, mere rhetoric, the most cowardly and 
contemptible of all species of sophistry. Much better to say 
boldly, * You have no right to reduce any man to slavery — you 
shall not do evil that good may come of it — the Declaration of 
Independence says, that all men are created equal; they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights ; among 
these are life,. liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. By holding 
any man in slavery, whatever be his colour, you violate this first 
great principle of the American constitution, you break the 
solemn pact upon which this union was founded, by which alone 
she claimed, maintained, and accomplished her independence of 
Great Britain.' Better to say this, and fight it out upon this 
ground, than go sneakingly to work to get petty advantages in 
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Congress/or criminally strive to render the slaves discontented 
with their masters. I have come to the conclusion, my dear 
Sir Richard, that the abolitionists are the very worst enemies of 
the slaves themselves, who, after all, are but mere '' 

Here his oration, which was much more grave and earnest than 
anything I had ever heard fall from his lips before, was brought 
to a dose by a loud outcry, proceeding from a spot immediately 
in front of us. Cries for help, loud exclamations, and blows, 
seemed to be going on. 

" Don't you do dat. Jack. Oh, you mean to murder me. Help ! 
help ! murder ! I tell you notin' but de truth. Jim, I did not 
tink dat of you. Help! help! murder! What you knock my 
head so for?" 

I thought I recognized the voice of my good friend, 2ied ; and 
ran forward as fast as possible ; but before, in the turnings of the 
wood, I could reach the scene, I heard another voice, which also 
seemed familiar, exclaiming in a loud, imperative tone — 

" Let him alone ! Fools, would you make an outbreak before 
the time ? If you strike him again, I will dash your brains out. 
The man only says what he thinks trae." 

As the last words were uttered, I came out- upon that little 
track of open ground which I have before spoken of as close to 
the Hunter Wood. A small edge of the moon was peeping up 
above the trees ; and some half dozen yards before me was a negro 
on the ground— no other than my friend Zed— with a second just 
raising a thick stick over his head. Close by was a taU, powerful 
man, whom I afterwards found to be Nat Turner, in the act of 
throwing furiously back, from the scene of conflict, a fourth 
gentleman of the same hue, who had apparently been bent upon 
the demolition of poor Zed. 

I sprang forward at once upon the man who was belabouring 
my good servant, took the descending blow upon my left arm — 
which I do believe it very nearly broke^— and knocked him down 
at once. Zed sprang upon his feet and seized the fellow by the 
throat as he lay, while Mr. Wheatley stood by, laughing and 
exclaiming— 

" Bravo, Sir Eichard ! a very pretty exhibition of the manly 
art, as you call it in England. You will know the hardness of a 
negro's head for the future ; for you will find your knuckles all 
cut, if I am not greatly mistaken/' 
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"Let the wan get up, Zed," I said, not very well pleased mi\ 
my companion's untimely merriment, for I was smarting from the 
blow on the arm ; and, to say the truths my knuckles were cut 
as if I had struck a stone wall ; " let the man get up, and if he 
wants to be knocked down again, he shall have it." 

No sooner was his throat free, however, than Zed's assailant 
sprang upon his feet, and took to his heels as fast as he could go. 
The other two followed at the same speedy pace, although Zed 
cried aloud, — 

'' You need not run, Mr. Turner ; you are a good man, and 
come to help me first." 

However, none of them stayed ; for it is rather a dangerous 
thing in these states for a negro to be any way mixed up with an 
a£&ay in which a white man is struck. 

As we walked homeward towards Beavors, the cause of the 
conflict was explained to me and my white companion. It seems 
that Zed, just at the close of Mr. McGrubber's harangue, had 
taken his way back towards the house, accompanied by two men 
whom he called Jack and Jim. As they went, they commented, 
amusingly enough, I doubt not, upon all they had heard, passing 
Nat Turner, who followed them a step or two behind, but who 
seemed. Zed said, in a gloomy mood, and would neither speak to 
them nor join their party. Zed, it would appear, took up ground 
ifi direct opposition to his two swarthy companions. He had had 
some experience, when his leg was broken, of the condition of a 
sick and free negro, and he declared that freedom was the most 
miserable state in the world, and that Mr. McGrubber and all the 
Abolitionists were great fools or great rascals for wishing to force 
it upon the slaves. The dispute got hot and angry ; they mutually 
began to call each other bad names ; the slaves in general feel no 
good-will and a certain degree of contempt towards free negroes. 
From words they came to blows, and Zed was in the high-road to 
have his brains knocked out, when Nat Turner came up to 
occupy one of his assailants, while I delivered him from the 
other. 

^ere was no great significance in Master Zed's story, except- 
ing so far as it showed that amongst some of the slaves, at least, 
there was a fierce and eager desire for freedom ; but a few words 
had been spoken by Nat Turner just as I was approaching, which 
made me ponder and doubt. He had said — 
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• " Fools ! would you make an outbreak before the time ? '* 

I could come but to one conclusion, namely, that an outbreak of 
some kind was contemplated, and that a time was fixed for it. I 
knew not how soon it was to take place. I determined, howeyer, 
to watch what was going on around, and, without putting my 
poor acquaintance, Nat Tomer, in peril, to give Mr. Thornton a 
hint that I had reason to believe the existing calm was treacherous, 
and likely to be followed by a storm. 

In the meantime, Mr. Wteatley walked on by my side, laugh- 
ing and talking in his light but pungent way ; commenting, not- 
withstanding Zed's presence, upon the peculiarities of the negro 
race, and declaring that they were nothing but great babies, always 
ready to scratch, and fight, and whine upon the very slightest 
occasion. 

We found the whole party, with the exception of Mr. McGrub- 
ber, assembled in the drawing-room at Beavors. Bessy's lustrous 
eyes turned upon me eagerly, as she inquired, — 
"Well, what do you think of it. Cousin Richard?'* 
"I think it a very disgusting exhibition," I replied; "and, 
though it may seem a very ungallant speech, all the time I was 
there, I was thanking Heaven that you were not there too." 

" Just as well, just as well," said Mr. Stringer. " And now let 
us have a little claret sangaree, and go to bed, for it is waxing 
late.*' 



CHAPTER Xni. 

There have been many days in my life which have been most 
tedious. The imaginative man can perhaps fill them up witb 
his own fancies ; but what little imagination I have — ^and it is 
certainly very small — must be excited by some external 
objects. 

Mine is a sort of lazy fancy, which wants stirring up to activity. 
I can sit by the side of a dashing brook, and see it sparkling and 
foaming onward, and regard it as a little epitome of life, with its 
rapids and its shallows; its sunshine and its shade; its quiet 
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lapses and its turbulent activity. I can see in its difTerent aspects 
the hopes and fears, the joys and sorrows of existence. I can 
even watch the root-frequenting trout coming soberly forth into 
mid-stream, like some money-getting recluse, issuing forth into 
the current of speculation, to be angled for by man or the devil ; 
and I can endow the old gentleman with all the thoughts and 
feelings of humanity, wondering what he is calculating now, 
and asking myself in what stock he is about to embark his 
capital. But there are some days when there is nothing sug- 
gestive in extenial circumstances ; and dull and wearily do the 
leaden wings of time flap on. Oh, the heavy hours I have passed 
in an Indian bungalow, hearing the rain drop, drop, drop for ever, 
without a book to solace the passing hour, without a sight or 
sound to waken the soul from a lethargy which is not sleep ; and 
I have envied the impassibility of the good Hindoos, who, squatted 
in the neighbouring sheds, were pleasantly occupied in profound 
meditations concerning nothing. 

But of all the weary days I ever spent, the worst was that 
which succeeded the evening of the camp-meeting ; and many 
circumstances tended to render it so. A sort of dead monotony 
seemed to have fallen over the whole family of Mr. Stringer. The 
boys, whose wicked activity and genial love of mischief might 
have afforded some amusement, were closely cooped up during 
the whole mornmg by Mr. McGrubber. Mr. Stringer himself 
was busy, supplying all deficiencies which a somewhat prolonged 
absence had left in the ordering and arrangement of his farm. 
Mrs. Stringer sat all day long embroidering, like a lady of the 
olden time. Bessy Davenport sat, solemn and demure as a nun, 
by her side, drawing patterns of collars and cuffs, as if she had 
been working for her daily bread in a Manchester thanufactory. 
Yet, ever and anon, she looked up at my face with eyes which 
seemed to say, " Do you recollect, Gousin Richard, that you are 
going to fight a duel, and may very likely be killed, and leave 
me whom you love — ^you know you do— to mourn you all 
alone ? ** 

I asked her to go out and take a walk, but she declined, saying 
it was too warm. And then again Mr. Wheatlcy had ridden over 
to Jerusalem upon some business, promising to be back again 
that evening or the next day. There were not many books 
in Mr. Stringer's house, and I had brought none with me 

s 2 
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except one, \?ishing to make the world my book rather than my^ 
toyster. 

As a last resource, I went out and took a stroll by myself, and 
heartily wished the time was come for loading and firing; but 
there was nothing to amuse me — nothing io occupy my thoughts — 
and the day was sultry, but not scorching ; a thin, white haze 
covered the face of heaven ; the flowers most susceptible of atmo* 
spheric influence had half closed their petals, and everything 
seemed as weary about the world as I was. Air, I could find 
none ; so, as a last resource, I sat myself down under a tree and 
began to meditate. I won't trouble you with what I thought 
about. I composed there a whole essay upon duelling, condemned it 
logically in principle and practice, thought every man who gave 
way to it a great fool, myself at the head of them, and rose up 
just as much determined to fight Mr. Hobert Thornton as ever. 

The evening of that day passed a little more pleasantly. Mr. 
Wheatley returned, and enlivened us a good deal with his gay 
talL Bessy sang us some very beautiful songs, and there seemed to 
me a deeper sentiment, a more tender expression iu her tones, 
than I had ever heard before. 

Yet she did not talk very much to me. She seemed amused, 
nay, pleased, with Mr. Wheatley, and had I not known him to be 
a married man, I might have felt a little jealous. She got into 
comers with him^ and talked in a low voice, and though she some- 
times laughed and often smiled, there was a sort of earnestness 
about her manner which annoyed me a little. 

The morning of the next day passed very nearly in the same 
manner, only Mr. Wheatley was there all the time, and he, at least, 
kept up his share of the conversation. About Bessy Davenport, I 
remarked a good deal of what I may call flutter. She was now- 
sad, silent, gloomy, abstracted; then gay— almost wildly gay — ^but 
still with a saddened gaiety. I remarked that her eyes often 
turned to my face, and I thought I understood her better than the 
day before. 

At length, about half-past one o'clock, I rose, saying, — 

*' I must go, I think. I will change my dress. I have engaged 
to dine with Mr. Byles, Mrs. Stringer, and, in the hospitable Old 
Dominion, I suppose I must pass the night there ; but I shall 
set out in the cool to-morrow morning, and meet yon all at 
breakfast." 
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I thouglit I heard a gasp from the other side of the table^ aiid« 
turning round, I saw Bessy as pale as the spring moon. 

" Good-bye, for the present, my sweet cousin," said I, holding 
out my hand. 

She gave me hers, as cold as that of a corpse, saying in a voice 
very low, but perfectly distinct, — 

"Farewell, Richard— farewell ! '* 

Just at that moment, Mr. Wheatlcy exclaimed, " Going to dine 
with Mr. Byles ! What, my old friend Billy Byles ? Hang me, if 
I don't go with you. No one needs an mvitation in Virginia^ and 
you will give me a seat in your buggy, I dare say." 

This was rather unpleasant ; but it could not be helped, and I 
only made one attempt to escape the unsought-for companionship • 
**I have no buggy with me," I said, laughing. "I go on horse- 
back ; but m take you up behind me if you like." 

" Oh, no," answered he, " I have a double-seated drotsky here, 
and as pretty a pair of little tits as ever were driven. I will drive 
you over, and we will take your broken-headed man Zed behind, 
to look after the traps. Come, let us go and make ready." And 
he quitted the room. 

I followed, venturing but one more look at Bessy, and in about 
half an hour we were rolling rapidly along towards the house of 
Mr. Byles. After we had entered upon the high road, Mr. Wheat- 
ley turned towards me with a smile, saying, "Do you know why 
I come with you P " 

" No, indeed," I answered, "unless it be to dine with your old 
friend Mr. Byles." 

"No, indeed," returned Mr. Wheatley, with one of his short 
laughs ; " I never saw bold Billy but twice in my life. I came to 
take care of you.'* 

" You are really very considerate, Mr. Wheatley," I said drily. 

"Very gallaht, you mean," rejoined my companion. "You 
must know there is a young lady, with the most beautiful hair, and 
eyes, and teeth, and lips in the world, and the prettiest foot and 
ankle, and the most charming little hand, who has got it into her dear 
little head, that Sir Eichard Conway is going to fight some giant 
or some windmill, and was diplomatizing with me all last night to 
see if I could not, or would not, tell her all about it, imagining 
that I had come up to be your second. Now as I was convinced 
she was in the right— ladies always are right in everytbing^and 
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knowing tbat Billy Bylcs is not the safest man in tbe world to 
trust in such matters, I determined to go over with you to act as 
a sort of moderator." 

I am much obliged to you,*' I answered, a little mortified, 
and much obliged to my sweet Cousin Bessy for the interest she 
takes in me. But I must say, my good friend, this is altogether 
a little irregular, according to our notions on the other side of the 
Atlantic ; ladies there do not meddle with such matters, nor friends 
either, except when they are invited." 

"Pray, my dear Sir Richard," interrogated Mr. Wheatley, "do 
not you, who are clearly a man of the world, fall into the great error 
of your countrymen, and fancy you can carry England about with you 
wherever you go ? When you are in your own room, with nothing 
but your trunk, you can be as English as you please ; but the 
moment you are brought in contact with Virginians, you must be 
Virginian to a certain extent. We manage these little affairs of 
honour quite differently here and in Great Britain. There, you 
are obliged to sneak about as if you were going to steal some- 
thing, breathe no syllable of the matter to anybody, except the 
choice friend, and seek out some lonely spot on a common, where 
you can see for ten miles round, for fear you should be inter- 
rupted by the police. Now here, the constable of the township 
would load your pistols for you, and keep the ground clear. The 
first thing a man does when he is called out is to say to his wile, 
' Mary, my dear, I am going to fight Jack Robertson to-morrow. 
I wish you would look that the lock of my rifle goes easy.' * I'll 
look to that,' answers Mary ; * and I'll cut you up some patches. 
What time would' you like the carriage, love? Don't ride on 
horseback ; you know it always shakes your hand.' " 

I could not help laughing at this descripticm, delivered with 
capital mimicry of the male and female voices in the colloquy ; but 
I replied, "It would seem all ladies do not take it so quietly, from 
what you tell me of Miss Davenport." . 

" Oh, that's quite a different case," said Mr. Wheatley, with a 
merry glance of the eye. " She is not your wife yet, you know. 
She has no chance of being an interesting widow, whose husband 
was killed in a duel. But, joking apart, for I see you wince, Miss 
Davenport has cause to dislike duels. Her father was killed in a 
duel by a dear friend and near connection, all in consequence of a 
confounded mistake j and his death was followed by a long train of 
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law.soits and misfortunes, quite sufficient to give her a horror of 
the pleasant little practice of being shot at without pay. By the 
way, 1 don't think she knows one-half of her own history, poor 
girl ! " he added, in a meditative tone ; " if she did, it might make 
some difiference." 

His words, from the manner in which tbey were spoken, seemed 
to me to have more significance than appeared upon the surface ; 
but I had other things to think of, and the next moment he 
rambled on in his usual way, saying, — 

"Now don't be surprised, and don't show any irritation, 
if you find a dozen or two people on the ground, black and white. 
It is just as likely as not ; and mind, if they chance to get in the 
line of fire, shoot a white man, and not a black. A white man's 
life here is worth nothing ; a black man is worth from nine 
hundred to a thousand dollars. We are a commercial people, 
and always take a business-like view of these transactions. Pray 
when is this pigeon-shooting to come off? " 

He proceeded to ask a great number of questions, but I cut 
him short, saying, "You must excuse me, iny good friend, for 
keeping up some of my Old English prejudices here, while you 
and I are alone together. Prom me you shall hear none of the 
particulars, though I dare say Mr. Byles will tell you all about it. 
With us, it is a matter of etiquette for a principal in such an 
affair to talk about it to no one but his second." 

"Oh, very well," he answered; "perhaps you are right. In 
my part of the country, I mean the part where I was bom, they 
carry matters further than even you do in England, for they won't 
let us fight at all, and send a man to the penitentiary for asking his 
friend to take a morning's walk with him. In fact, the three 
great distinctions between the North and South are these. In the 
South, they fight duels whenever they can ; have slaves for their 
servants ; and grow tobacco and cotton. In New England, they 
never fight if they can help it ; are slaves to their own servants, 
and make wooden clocks and wooden nutmegs." 

Probably one could not have had a more serviceable or 
amusing companion, when going about a disagreeable piece of 
business, than Mr. Wheatley. There was a lightness, or, to use a 
vulgar expression, a devil-may-carishness about his conversation 
which imperceptibly led one away from serious views, even of a 
serious business; and when I got out of his carriage, at th^ 
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door of Mr. Byles's house, I could have fired a pistol at an anta- 
gonist without half the hesitation and remorse which I should 
have felt an hour before. 

The house of Mr. Byles was very different from any gentleman's 
dwelling I had yet seen in Virginia, and was indeed an orna- 
mented sort of cottage — the reality of that whereof we see 
many imitations in Great Britain. It was aU upon one floor — 
unless indeed there were rooms for the servants upstairs, which 
1 do not know — and parlours, dining-room, bedrooms, &c., 
stretched out in a confused sort of lab}Tiuth, which I did not 
attempt to penetrate any further than I was led by others. An 
enormous swarm of little black boys, with one respectable elderly 
gentleman of the same colour, were all ready to receive us : and, 
by the way in which they climbed into Mr. Wheatley's carriage, 
seized upon all the loose articles it contained, and carried them 
off, Heaven knows whither, they put me in mind of the little 
hairy savages, which boarded the ship of Sinbad the sailor, during 
one of his marvellous voyages. None of them seemed to know 
anything about their master, however. It was a thing recog- 
nized and understood, that whoever came to the house was to 
make himself comfortable — that the house would contain any 
possible number, and that all that was in it was at the disposal of 
the guests. 

Mr. Wlieatley had set about providing for himself as soon as we 
anived ; Zed had rushed away with my valise, where, and about 
what, I knew not; and I stood solitary for a moment or two, 
in the midst of a spacious, low-ceiled drawing-room, filled with 
as many nicknacks as would have bedizened the boudoir of a 
London lady. At length, a very neat little boy, of fourteen 
years of age, with his snowy white jacket and trousers and 
apron, contrasting magnificently with the jetty hue of his hands 
and face, came in and asked, with a grace quite oriental, whether I 
was the Honourable Sir Eichard Conway. 

"Honourable, I trust I am," I replied, *'and my name is 
Kichard Conway." 

" Ah, then, here is your room, sir," answered the boy. And he 
led mc into a very handsome bedroom, immediately out of the 
drawing-room, where I found every possible convenience that either 
London or Pans could supply. It seemed to have been the 
pleasure of Mr. Byles to accumulate under the roof of a veiy 
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tmpretendmg dwelling, the form and structure of whicli I suspect 
it would be impossible to describe, all the luxuries of a dozen diffe- 
rent climates, and to enjoy them, and make his friends enjoy them, 
without those conventional restraints with which they are usually 
associated. 

Zed was already there, having arrived at my quarters by some 
undiscovered passages, and was busy in arranging all the toilette 
apparatus of Palmer and Savory, upon principles conceived by 
himself, partly indoctrinated by me. 

I threw myself into a chair, and, for a moment or two, gave 
myself up to meditation, thinking — "This afternoon all these 
appliances for luxury and comfort — to-morrow, perhaps, stretched 
upon that bed with a pistol-shot through my heart !" 

I am not much given to such considerations; but there are 
moments when they will force themselves upon me, and I end by 
exclaiming, "What a farce is life!" 

Starting up with this conviction upon me, as I knew it must 
be near the dinner-hour, I proceeded to change my dress, and 
get rid of the soil and dust which the roads, now thoroughly dry, 
had left upon me. Not twenty minutes after, my little black 
friend made his appearance again, with a tumbler full of a bright 
yellow liquid, upon a silver salver, saying, — 

"Dinner will be ready in five minutes, sir." 

"What is this, my friend !" I asked, taking up the tumbler. 

" Apple-Jack, sir," replied the boy. 

"And am I to drink this before dinner?** 

" K you please, sir," he answered, in a decidedly aflBrmative 
tone. 

So I drank it, and found it by no means unpleasant. 

I suppose in these regions, where vast tracks of swamp and 
forest-ground still remain unreclaimed, spreading around a sort of 
miasma, such kind of stimulating drinks, which would kill us in 
the old world, are not without their use ; and certainly they do 
not seem to produce the same stimulating effects that they would 
in Europe. 

A minute or two after, Billy Byles himself entered without cere- 
mony, and apologized for having been absent at his'stables when 
I arrived. 

"I have asked nobody to meet you," he said, "because I 
kttow your English prejudices upon these occasions j and I have 
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given Bob Thornton a hint not to bring more than two or 
three friends, at the utmost, to the ground, to-morrow. I find 
Wheatley, of Norfolk, brought you over, and he is as good a man 
as any to have with us." 

"I can assure you he came with no invitation of mine," I re- 
plied; "but hearing I was coming over to dine with you, he 
invited himself, and, of course, I could not refuse his company. 
As we came, I found that Miss Davenport's suspicions and lus 
own knowledge of such affairs had made him aware that some 
rencontre was going to take place." 

"All the better, all the better," answered Billy Byles; "and 
he is always so cool and self-possessed, that in case of difficulty he 
is ready to t^e the right ground in a moment. But now, lot us 
go in to dinner." 

I followed him into the drawing-room, where we found Mr, 
Wheatlcy, and thence into an adjoining dining room. There, as 
nice and well-cooked a dinner as could be seen in any part of the 
world was set before us, seasoned with excellent wines, and my 
two companions drank pretty deep. 

But after all the meats had been removed, and fruits, &c., set 
upon the table, Mr, Byles interposed, saying, — 

" Before we take any more wine, we had better look at our tools 
and be certain that everything is right and in good working order. 
Then we will have a bowl of pimch and a cigar, a game of piquette, 
if you like, and then to bed, for we are to be at the Hunter-wood 
to-morrow by five, and that is three miles off— Apollo, my good 
fellow " — ^to the black man, who was still in attendance—" fetch 
me the mahogany case which is on the table in my room, and 
bring an oil-cruet and a feather." 

The man soon returned with the pistol-case and the other things, 
and we set to work to examine the instruments of destruction. 
One screw wanted a little easing. A small portion of rust had 
gathered about the bore of one of the pistols, and had to be re- 
moved. The balls, of which there were a dozen ready cast, were 
all smooth and well pared, and fitted closely and accurately. The 
patches were nicely greased ; the powder found not to leave a 
trace upon white paper ; and everything, in short, brought into 
neat and exact order. My two companions set about the examin- 
ation as amateurs ; and I, who certainly knew, practically, mpre 
of the matter than any of them, and whose life might depend upon 
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the result, thouglit I might just as well inform my mind upon the 
same suhject as sit idly looking on. 

When all this was settled, a bowl of excellent punch was intro- 
duced, with some capital Havanah cigars. We talked of matters 
in no way connected with the business of the-following morning ; 
and the time slipped away without any piquette, till, on looking 
at my watch, I found it was ten o'clock. Then, telling Mr. Byles 
to haye me called in ample time, I retired to bed. 

There are moments when thought, having done all its service- 
able work, had better be dismissed altogether. It is a happy art 
— and every man should strive to acquii-e it — to be able so to dis- 
miss thought, when its results are arrived at, and it can be no 
longer serviceable. Resolving to consign the future to the future, 
I lay down and slept profoundly, till the negro boy appointed to 
attend upon me entered the room early on the following morning. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

It was hardly daylight when my little black attendant brought 
a glass of mint-julep to my bed-side, and told me it was time to 
rise; and I had hardly refused the beverage, which I did not 
clioose to take that morning, of all others, when Zed hobbled in 
with his white wool, and his face as polished as an ebony cabinet^ 
all glowing with excitement. I understood quite well that he 
knew all about the business in hand, and he seemed to look upon 
himself as a sort of squire to a knight arming for the tilt-yard, 
eager and anxious for his master to do great deeds, and never for 
a moment doubting his success. 

The morning was a dull and cheerless one, though it was warm 
enough. The sky was covered ; and a thin, white mist hung over 
the ground, not sufficient to hide objects, even at two or three 
hundred yards* distance, but sufficient to render them somewhat 
hazy and indistinct. In fact, it was a morning quite in harmony 
with the business I was about. 

However, I was soon dressed and in the drawing-room, where I 
found Billy Byles already up and waiting for me. 
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I hope you hare taken your mint-julep," lie said; "it will 
steady your hand." 

"Thank you," I answered: "my hand is quite steady enough, 
and I don't think brandy would make it any firmer." 

" Well, oome and take some breakfast, at all events," said my 
host ; *' never fight upon an empty stomach." 

"I have been obliged to do so before now," I answered ; "but 
I will take some breakfast if we have time ; for, to say truth, I am 
very hungry." 

" Oh, plenty of time, plenty of time," answered Mr. Byles. ** I 
always like to be on the ground first, so I took care you should 
be called early enough. Wheatley will be here in a minute. I 
woke him myself, and the lazy dog said the great bore of fighting 
duels was the getting up in the mornings." 

We had not been five minutes at table when Mr. Wheatley 
appeared, just as gay and unconcerned as ever ; and although I 
could not help feeling an impression of some heavy thing impend- 
ing, I joined in the conversation as cheerfully as I could, feeling 
that it was of no use to think of what was coming, when it could 
not be avoided. It had been agreed that we should proceed to 
the ground in Mr. Wheatley's double-seated carriage ; and about 
twenty minutes after we sat down to breakfast, it was announced^ 
that the vehicle was at the door. 

When I went out I found three or four negroes, beside Zed, 
surrounding the carriage. Mr. Wheatley and I took our seats in 
front : Billy Byles sprang into the hinder division : Zed scrambled 
in beside him, with the pistol-case under his arm, and away we 
went towards the place of encounter. The moment we started I 
could see two or three of the negro boys take to their heels and 
run on towards the woods as fast as their legs could carry them ; 
and I could not but think of the speech o{ the poor old Scotch 
nobleman when going to be beheaded : "You need not run so fast, 
boys : there wiU be no fun till I come." 

Billy Byles acted as pilot, directing Mr. Wheatley how he was 
to drive ; and I must say a rougher ride I never took in my life ; 
for we went over fields without the slightest pretension to a road ; 
fences we pulled down unceremoniously to let us pass; and I 
certainly did think more than once that the whole business would 
end in our getting our necks broken. I was afraid, too, that 
yarious evolutions and manoeuvres which we bad to perform would 
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make tis late; and more than once I took out my watch to see 
hovr the time went. 

" Plenty of time, plenty of time," said Billy Byles. " You see 
that wood there ; well, that's the Hunter-wood, and we just cross 
the narrow part by the path into the savannah, and there we 
are." 

The wood was soon reached, and out we all got, for the carriage 
could go no further. 

" Here, give me the pistols," said Mr. Byles ; you stay here by 
the horses : we shall be back in half an hour." And leading the 
way by a very narrow path, he speedily brought us to that long 
strip of open ground which I have before described, and whicb I 
had passed in pleasant talk with Bessy Davenport. We now 
struck it considerably higher up, however, and at no great distance 
from the high road to Jerusalem. But it had a much more melan- 
choly aspect now than when I first saw it. The mist which I 
have mentioned rested more heavily in that narrow avenue ; and 
the trees cut off all the rays of the sun, who was struggling, as he 
rose, to disperse the gray clouds that covered the sky. All was 
sombre and cheerless-looking, and Billy Byles laid down the 
pistol-case under a live oak-tree, and rubbed his hands as if it had 
been winter, 

I gazed up and down the long open strip, to see if my anta- 
gonist was apparent, and Mr. Byles exclaimed, in a congratulatory 
tone, " First on the field, you see, Sir Bichard ! but we have five 
minutes yet to spare. I won't open the case till they come, for 
this unpleasant mist may damp the tools." 

"Bather bat-fowling work," said Mr. Wheatley. "Lucky 
you chose pistols, for I don't think one could see at rifle- 
range." 

Before the &7e minutes were over, a gig, with two men on 
horseback, appeared towards the high-road end of the savannah, 
halted there, and having tied the horses to the trees, came forward 
on foot towards the place where we were standing. Before they 
came quite close, they paused again ; and a somewhat sharp dis- 
cussion seemed to go on between Mr. Bobert Thornton, whom I 
could now distinguish, and one of his companions, for their ges- 
tures were exceedingly animated. 

They then approached, and Mr. Thornton saluted me by touch- 
ing his hat, to which I returned a silent bow. 
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" Well, Sir Richard," he said, " for my own part, I don't see 
why you should not apologize even now, if you like it." 

" I have no apology to make," I replied ; " and, moreover, we 
came here, I think, to act, and not to talk." 

As I said this, I tamed away and took a step or two up and 
down the meadow, leaving the gentlemen who had accompanied 
me and Mr. Thornton to make their arrangements as usual. They 
were all pretty well skilled and experienced in the business, I 
imagine; for the pistols were loaded and the ground measured 
out very rapidly. I was not sorry for this, as I had nothing to 
amuse myself with but watching some half-dozen black faces, 
peeping out from beliind the trees at the end of the wood. 

" Now, Sir Richard," said Mr. Byles, stepping up to me with a 
pistol in his hand, "you will have the goodness to stand here, 
where I have put down my glove. The words are, * One, two, 
three, fire !' but you can fire any time after the word 'Three.* " 

" Mind, you keep your arm to your side, and cover your angles," 
said Mr. Wheatley. 

" I will take care," I answered, with a smile ; "I am not quite 
inexperienced in such affairs." 

" I suppose not, from the way you take it," he replied. 

And when they had placed me in a proper position, my two 
friends withdrew. 

I could see that my adversary, Mr. Robert Thornton, marched 
up to his ground with every appearance of boldness. I had been 
rather inclined, by his preceding conduct, to think that he was 
somewhat nervous ; but no symptom of timidity was now appa- 
rent, except indeed a slight touch of swagger in his walk and 
manner. 

As he stood before me, I measured him deliberately with my 
eyes, and thought I had him very sure. He stood on a somewhat 
angular position, which I was sorry for, as I did not wish to injure 
him severely, or run the risk of killing him ; though I certadnly 
did intend to wound him so as to prevent him doing any more 
mischief for the present. 

There seemed to be some little talk between himself, his second, 
and another friend — about what I know not ; and then the two 
gentlemen left him, and a moment after the words were given by 
Mr. Wheatley. 

A slight degree of hesitation, remorse, or what you will, made 
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me reserve my shot till the word "Fire!" had been pronounced. 
My antagonist fired at the word " Three," but his ball went quite 
wild. 1 then raised my hand and fired, being perfectly certain of 
hitting liim, I thought somewhere about the elbow. I fancied, 
too, that I saw him stagger a little^ but he did not fall ; and he 
exclaimed, loudly, — 

" Give me another pistol !" 

Billy Byles and Mr. Wheatley both ran up to me with a fresh 
weapon, and while the former put it in my hands, the latter 
whispered, — 

" Mind what you are about. He will aim better this time ; you 
have grazed him, and his blood is up. Don't try to spare Mm, 
or you'll get killed yourself." 

It all passed in a moment, and they were gone back to their 
places before I well knew what had occurred. I continued, how- 
ever, to eye my antagonist deliberately while the words were 
spoken, and I could see that he was scanning me in the same 
manner. This time we both fired together at the word " Three ;" 
and, almost before I heard the report, I felt a smart blow upon 
the arm, which made me recoil a little with a sensation as if a 
piece of hot iron had been run into the flesh ; but Robert Thornton 
fell back at once^ amidst the long grass, and I lost sight of 
him. 

My two friends were up with me in a moment. 

" You are wounded ! you are wounded !" said Billy Byles, with 
friendly anxiety. " I saw you stagger ; you must be wounded." 

" But slightly," I replied ; " take tlie pistol, and just get my 
handkerchief out of the pocket." 

I had learned a little of surgery in India, and saw, by the 
jerking of the stream of blood which was flowing from my arm, 
that some artery was cut. I therefore made my two friends fold 
the handkerchief and tie it tightly some way above the wound, by 
which means the bleeding was soon reduced in quantity, though it 
continued to ooze a little, though not sufficient to do any harm. 

I then turned my eyes to the spot where my opponent had 
stood. Three persons had now gathered round him, one of whom 
had raised Thornton's head and shoulders on his knee. 

"You have done for him!" said Billy Byles; "he seems as 
dead as a mackerel." 

" I hope not," I replied. "I did not intend it ; but he stoc^ 
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awkwardly, and it was impossible to be sure of one^s shot. I do 
hope he is not killed." 

" Pooh, nonsense ! " ejaculated Mr. Wheatley. " What did he 
come here for, but to kill you, or be killed himself? We had 
better make the best of our way to my buggy, and get home as 
soon as possible, for I suspect the ball is still in your arm, and we 
must send for the surgeon." 

** I will see how he is, first," I answered; and walked quietly up 
to the spot where my antagonist lay. 

His friends were perfectly gentlemanly and polite ; and the two 

who were standing up bowed civilly as I approached. 

I am afraid he is gone. Sir Richard," said one of them. 

I hope not," I replied, with a sensation I cannot describe. 
I can assure you I did not intend it ; I only sought to wound 



him." 



" You did that at the first fire," answered the other. " See 
here— your second shot has gone through his chest." 

I now perceived that the blood was streaming from one wound 
in the fieshy part of the back, just below the shoulder-blade, and 
behind the right arm. This seemed of no great consequence ; 
for it was clear it had not penetrated the chest ; but there was 
another wound much more formidable in appearance, where the 
ball had entered the side, just in front of the arm, and had issued 
out at the other side a little further forward. That it had touched 
the lungs I could not doubt ; but though I do not know much 
of anatomy, I felt sure that the heart must have escaped, not- 
withstanding the death-like paleness of his face, and the state of 
complete insensibility in which he lay. I knelt down, and put my 
fingers on his wrist ; the pulse was very feeble, but still beating 
free, and I said, — 

"Gentlemen, he is not dead, and I should hope will soon 
recover. If jou would take my advice, you would try and 
restrain the bleeding as much as possible. Get him to the 
nearest house, and send for a surgeon immediately. The shaking 
of a carriage may produce great hemorrhage; but there are a 
number of negroes about who can carry him more easily." 

" Hi, boys ! " cried Billy Byles ; " come here, come here ! " 

And immediately at least a dozen black men and lads ran out 
from the woods towards the scene of action. 

You had better get home yourself, sir/' said the gentlemsn 
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who had before spoken to me; "for I see you also are wounded, 
and the blood is runnmg off the tips of your fingers. One thing I 
will say, Sir Richard ; a fairer fight I never beheld. You have 

behaved quite like a gentleman, and a man of honour, and a d d 

good shot too." 

Seeing that 1 could be of no further service, I bowed and 
retired from the ground. As we walked along through the little 
path in the wood, it became a question where I was to go. Mr. 
Byles wanted me to return with him to his house ; but Mr. 
TVheatley, more prudently, urged that I should go back at once to 
Mr. Stringer's. " It is nearer by a mile," he said ; " and, besides, 
he will have plenty of women there to take care of him. He- 
nurses are always bad ones, my friend; and, moreover, tliere may 
be certain persons who may tease their little hearts to death, to 
know how he is going on, who would not venture to come to the 
house of a gay bachelor to see him." 

This latter argument was very conclusive in my own mind ; but 
I made light of the wound, saying, " Oh, this is a mere nothing. 
I shall be well in a few days." Although, to say sooth, I felt very 
unpleasantly faint. 

We soon reached the carriage, which we found tied to a tree ; 
for 2ied, it appears, would not be debarred the pleasure of sharing 
in the day's sport. He came hobbling after us, the next instant, 
however ; untied the horses, placed the pistol-case under the seat, 
and after fumbling for a minute in a comer, produced an old 
champagne-bottle, which he held out to me, saying, — 

" Here, master, take a drop o' dis — ^good old rye ; you look 
mighty white, and bleeding like piggie. My ole massa never go 
out to fight without taking some rye wid him in case of de 
worse." 

I took some of the whisky, which, to say the truth, was not 
altogether unnecessary, for I had lost a good deal of blood. 
Then, requesting my two companions to tie the handkerchief 
still tighter, I got into the carriage, and we drove off towards 
Mr. Stringer's, 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

As we came in siglit of Beavors, the fact arose suddenly to my 
remembrance that, although Mr. Stringer and his family them- 
selves were not very early in their hahits, Bessy Davenport was 
generally up and about shortly after daylight. In spite of all that 
I could do, I was covered with blood; my white summer 
trousers were soaked and dabbled ; and there was no cloak or 
great coat in the carriage which I could throw over me to conceal 
the ghastly spectacle. I knew that whatever might be her 
feelings towards me, the sight would alarm and agitate her ; and, 
turning my head towards Mr. Byles, inquired if we could not get 
into the house by some back way, which would enable me to 
reach my room unperceived, and remove the "bloody witness 
from my person." 

" Oh, yes, master," answered Zed, taking the words out of Mr. 
Byles's mouth, and apparently divining instantly what was passing 
in my mind. " Master Wheatley drive round by the right hand 
road to the back. Then we go through the pantry-hall, and up 
the little back-staircase, which runs behind Miss Bessy's room. 
But she never use it; she always go down the great stairs. 
Then your room is just opposite, aud you can slip in in a 
minute." 

Zed's plan seemed admirable, though it did not turn out 
as Avell as we expected. We reached the back of the house, 
indeed, unperceived, and entered what Zed called the pantry- 
hall. 

It is wonderful how often when we have laid a scheme for any 
purpose as perfectly as human calculation could arrange it, some 
little circumstance occurs which does not usually happen more 
than once in a year, and throws all our well-conceived arrange- 
ments wrong. 

The veiy moment after, leaning on Mr. Whcatlcy's arm, I liad 
entered the pantry-haU by the one door, in came Bessy Davenport 
by the other, with a bunch of flowers in her hand^ exclaiming| 
"Henry, Henry, give me a glas? of water," 
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The next instant her eyes fell upon me, and she turned deadly 
pale. Everything was forgotten in the agitation and terror of the 
moment— reserve, playfulness, coquetry, if you will, the presence 
of strangers. She dropped the flowers at once upon the floor, 
sprang forward, and threw her arm partly round me, as if to 
support me, exclaiming, " Oh, Richard, Richard ! you are hurt ! 
you are wounded ! I knew it, I was sure of it. My heart told 
me it would be so." 

The best medicine that physician ever compounded could not 
have done me half so much good as her words and her look. " I 
am very little hurt indeed, Bessy," I answered. " A little blood 
makes a great show, and it all comes from my arm, which will be 
well, I dare say, in a couple of days." 

"Only your arm, only your arm," she said. "Oh, Richard, do 
not deceive me." 

" I do not indeed," I answered ; " it is only my arm. Ask Mr. 
Wheatley." 

"But you are so pale," she continued; "you may bleed to 
death. Henry, get a horse directly, and gallop over to Jerusalem, 
tell Doctor Christy to come here without a moment's delay. Say, 
Sir Richard Conway is badly wounded. Come to your room, 
Richard; I can stop the blood— I think, I hope. I am somewhat 
of a surgeon amongst the servants," she added, with a faint 
smile. " Come this way, for all the boys are in the hall." 

And she led me by a small staircase, which, passing at the back 
of her own room into which there was a door from the landing, 
opened by another door upon the main corridor. 

I was soon in my own room, and seated in the arm chair, with 
Mr. Byles, Mr. Wheatley, Zed, and Bessy around me. Nothing 
could persuade the beautiful girl to go. In spite of all we could 
say, she would see the wound herself, and treat it after her fashion, 
which, I must say, she did with considerable skill. My coat was 
taken ofP, the sleeves stripped up, and though I could see her 
give a shudder when the blood spouted forth, on the bandage 
being removed, she did not lose her firmness for a moment. 

"Now tie it round tight again, tie it round tight again," she 
cried to Mr. Wheatley who had unfastened the bandage to remove 
my coat. " Zed, run into my room, and get two or three hand- 
kerchiefs. Juno will give them to you." 

"plenty of handkerchiefs here. Miss Bessy," said ^d, liandio^ 

hi 
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her some from my portmanteau ; and, taking one of them, she 
folded it several times. Then placing it on the wound, she bonnd 
another tightly over, so as to act as a compress^ and watched in 
deep silence for a minute or two to see if it would have the effect 
she wished. The blood oozed through after a time, but TCiy 
slowly ; and, with a sigh, as if of relief, she said, — 

" That will do, Eichard. It will not bleed much or long now; 
but you must sit quite quiet till the surgeon comes." 

I took her dear little hand in mine, and pressed my lips npon 
it ; and not caring for the presence of others, she left it still in 
mine, gazing thoughtfully into my face. 

She was still in the same position, when Mr. Stringer entered 
the room, hurriedly, in his dressing-gown. 

"What is the matter? What is tlie matter?" he exclaimed. 
They tell me you are wounded. Sir Richard ?" 

There were plenty to explain the matter, and each gave his own 
version of the affair ; Mr. AVheatley, in his peculiar and pungent 
manner ; Billy Byles, drily and in a few words ; but Zed, with 
amplification and details, which I would fain have stopped, both 
on my own account and on account of one of the listeners. He 
seemed to consider it a point of honour that his master should 
not have come off worst in the encounter, and he took particular 
pleasure in dwelling upon the two wounds which Robert Thornton 
had received. 

"Ah, yes, he hit him every time," said Zed; "and would have 
shot him through from side to side the first shot, only, I fancy, 
he did not want to kill him, Master Stringer. That is how he got 
Iiis wound ; for if he had just sent the ball through his head the 
first fire, he would not have been wounded at all." 

"Then is the unfortunate man dead?" asked Bessy, in a low 
tone. 

"No, no," T answered; "he is not dead, my dear cousin. I 
assure you, I did not intend to kill him ; but he stood so, that it 
was almost impossible to prevent his injuring me without the 
risk of taking his own life. I think— I trust he may still recover." 

Bessy put her hands over her eyes, and sat silent ; and I could 
not but remember what I had heard on the preceding day, that her 
father had fallen in an encounter of the same kind. 

Though Hope is a very persuasive angel, yet there is a certain 
little devil, lying hidden in some of the deep windings and turn- 
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ings of the mind, which is always, with low-voiced cuiming, sug- 
gesting something contrary to the flattering promises of the 
charmer. Even now he whispered, — 

"Bessy finds a parity hetween the case of her father and that 
of this man. However she may dislike him — ^whatever may he 
her feelings towards me—some of her sympathies are enlisted on 
his side." 

I did not like the thought at all; hut she sat quietly beside me, 
and did not seem to entertain the shghtest thought of quitting 
the room. 

" It strikes me," said Mr. Stringer, after a few unimportant 
inquiries, that there are altogether too many people here round a 
wounded man. Sir Bichard does not seem to be losing much 
blood now, and some of us had better retire till the surgeon arrives, 
who, I find, has been sent for. Bessy — ^Miss Davenport — I think 
I must constitute you head nurse ; for you know Mrs. Stringer's 
nerves are not equal to such scenes, and you have been brought 
up with more strength of character. 

*' I am as weak as a child," said Bessy, in a low tone ; but then, 
instantly recovering herself, she added, in a gayer manner, "Well, 
I will imdertake the task, and risk all sorts of ingratitude. You 
must not think me bold, Bichard, if I come in and out at all times 
and seasons to see to my patient's progress — being my cousin too, 
I have a right. Your servant will stay with you, of course. 
Can't you have a bed, or a sofa, or something put up there for him, 
Mr. Stringer ? I am going away just now to take some hartshorn, 
or some mint-julep, or some rye-whisky, or something — what 
would you recommend, gentlemen P — ^I have just found out that I 
have got some nerves, and am not quite so much accustomed to 
scenes of blood and slaughter as you are." 

It struck me that there was the slightest possible touch of bit- 
terness in what she said; but I found afterwards that I was mis- 
taken. Strong emotions, even of the tenderest kind, sometimes 
have recourse to hard words, and even to light jests, to hide 
themselves not only from the eyes of others, but also from the 
sight of those who feel them. 

Bessy, Mr. Byles, and Mr. Stringer quitted the room, leaving 
me with 2^d and Mr. Wlieatley. The latter, with great tact and 
good sense, chatted so calmly and cheerfully that the time seemed 
very short tUl Dr. Christy, the surgeon, quietly, and almost 
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silently, entered tlie room. He did not wear creaking sLoes, that 
besetting sin of medical men. His manner was all very calm and 
composed, without the slightest haste or bustle in his aspect, 
although I could judge from the perspiration on his forehead that 
he had ridden hard. After a few minutes' conversation on subjects 
barely relevant to my situation, he proceeded to examine my arm. 

"The ball is still in," he said ; "your muscle is very firm. Sir 
Bichard, or they had not put powder enough in the pistol. How- 
ever, we shall easily extract it, for it lies perfectly straight." 

He put me to a good deal of pain, however, though not for 
more than a few seconds ; and then dropped the bullet into 
a basin of water. I thought it was all over ; but he most 
needs probe the wound agam, and then, shaking his head^ ob- 
served, — 

" There is something more, I am sorry to say. We must not 
leave anything extraneous in the wound, for fear of bad conse- 
quences hereafter. A moment more, and it will be all over. 
Whatever it is, I know its exact position." 

He then had recourse to the forceps again, and, in an instant, 
brought up a small splinter of bone, not bigger than an ordinary 
iron tack. 

"That is unfortunate," he said; "the ball has just touched 
the bone, which may delay your recovery for some days, and 
will require you to keep quiet and be very cautious. Otherwise, 
the wound might heal almost with the first intention." 

" I think first intentions are always best, doctor," said Mr. 
Wheatley ; " although they say second thoughts are. However, 
my friend must submit to fate, like the rest of us, and I presume 
there is nothing dangerous about the wound." 

"Nothing whatever," answered the surgeon, "if he is but 
prudent. I think. Sir Richard," he continued, "from what I 
have heard of your conduct on the field, it will be a satisfiekction 
for you to know that there is a prospect of your antagonist 
recovering. He was brought to town at once, and I and my 
partner saw him. One was merely a flesh wound ; the other was 
one of those curious wounds that we sometimes see, which, going 
close to several vital organs, leaves them all untouched. An 
inch further back would have sent the ball through his heart ; an 
inch higher up would have carried it through one of the great 
vessels of the lungs. Neither were touched ; and, though he must 
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CHAPTER XVL 

I DO not wonder that the patriarchs lived to the good old 
which they attained. I do not wonder that they counted by 
hundreds where we count hy tens. Sparsely scattered oyer the 
face of the earth, with their flocks and their herds and their ser- 
yants ; living a frugal and a homely life; inheriting a constitution 
unbroken by many generations of vice, indulgence, and luxury ; 
with constant but gentle activity of body, and rare and scanty 
excitement of mind— there was little in the whole course of their 
existence to wear down the frame and to impair the health. The 
sword was so seldom drawn — in short — only enough to keep it 
from rusting— that it did not fret the scabbard. With us, how 
different is the case ! The pursuit of wealth, of pleasure, of fame ; 
the constant exertion of mind and of body ; the struggles of an 
overpacked population, each man like the cuckoo whose offapring^ 
tried to shoulder the other out of the nest ; the wearing and 
fretting of continual disappointments; the musquito-bites of 
small cares ; the everlasting thought for the morrow — ^all these 
things break us down and shorten life, "St corpore frangifur 
euris et laboribus** 

Nevertheless, in this troublesome and toilsome existence-^ 
troublesome and toilsOSne even to those whom fate and fortune 
have most favoured— come lapses, either of calm and pleasant 
tranquillity or of dull and heavy inactivity. Such was the case 
with me for several weeks. My wound would haye healed, pro- 
bably, at once, had it not been for the slight iqjury to the bone 
of the arm. That, however^ produced a long train of unplea- 
sant, though not dangerous, symptoms, for which there were no 
remedies but patience and perfect tranquillity. Anything like 
exercise was actually forbidden ; and I found to my cost when, 
once or twice, I broke through the rule, that violent irritation 
and even inflammation followed. There was nothing for it hut 
to submit quietly to a sort of life which was not at all congenial 
to my habits or my taste. 

But there were many mitigations to a state which would have 
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been doll amd wearisome enougli in ordinary circumstances. I 
Buffered r&rf littie as long as I was perfectiy quiet. I was 
allowed to lise and go down to the drawing room with my arm 
in a sling; and I had constantly the society which was most 
delightful to me^ with very little of that which might have 
annoyed or irritated me. Sometimes there was a little business 
to bleak monotony ; sometimes a little cheerful society from with- 
out. But I had always Bessy Davenport near me ; for, by some 
arrangement, made between her and Mrs. Stringer, she had 
agreed to stay at Beavers and keep her friend company, while Mr. 
Stringer, his boys, and the tutor, went up into the interior of Yir* 
ginia to visit the natural bridge. Weir's cave, and the Peaks of 
Otter. Perhaps my situation had some share in deciding her to 
stay; at least, she said so; for Bessy had a habit of always 
putting the most open and straightforward construction upon her 
actions, depriving others of the power to insinuate motives by 
boldly avowing her own. 

One day, when Mrs. Stringer was saying how kind it was of her 
to stay with her during Mr. Stringei^s absence, she answered, 
laughing,-- 

"I should always be glad to stay with you, my dear friend, at 
any time when I oouldbe of comfort or assistance to you ; but you 
must not thank me on the present occasion ; for the truth is, I 
am staying to nurse and amuse my cousin Bicbard there." And 
she did so, nntiringly. 

I do not intend to enter into many details of the next month's 
events, if indeed events they could be called; but some must 
be slightly touched upon. The day after the duel, I had several 
visitors — Mr. Henry Thornton, Billy Byles, the sheriff of the 
oounty, and others. Mr. Thornton continued to come, two or 
tkee times every week, and once or twice brought Mr. Hub- 
bard with him, when some little matters of business were talked 
of. Mr. Wheatley returned to Norfolk on the moming of the 
third day; and I should certainly have felt his loss much, had 
not Bessy Davenport been there. From Dr. Christy I heard 
every day of the progress of Bx>bert Thornton, and glad indeed I 
was to find that the surgeon's favourable anticipations were likely 
to be verified. It is true the unfortunate man struggled ir^ ' ' 
life during nearly ten days ; but from that time, his oonvalf 
though slow, was steady. It is true, that he was lo 
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thrown back at one time by the decision of a coori in r^ard to 
Annt Bab's slaves. My claim was admitted ; and though an appeal 
was taken, the slayes were placed in the hands of the sheriff till 
the case could be finally decided. 

" There can be no donbt whaleyer npon the question," said Mr. 
Habbard, when he oommnnicated the facts to me ; " and the poor 
people, in the end, will be pnt at yonr disposal Bat with regard 
to the landed property/' he added, shaking liis head, ''we shall 
haye more difficulty. They are trying to get it escheated, and X 
fear we shall not be able to preyent it. 1 think, nevertheless, I 
see a course of proceedmg to frustrate their ultimate object of 
getting possession of it themselves^ though we cannot place it 
absolutely in your hands." 

" How is that, my dear sir ? " I asked. 

" Oh, a little legal fiction," he answered, " a little legal fiction ; 
but you must let me mature my scheme, and then 1 will tell yon 
all about it." 

I was well contented to let the question remain in abeyance ; 
for, to say the truth, I did not care how it was decided. Having 
fully as much as I wanted, and a surplus for any contingencies 
which might involve increased expenditure, I was not anxious for 
an augmentation of fortune, although I will confess that I felt no 
little desire to frustrate those land-sharks, always desirous of 
preying upon the inheritance of others, which swarm in the 
southern states of this union. It is quite extraordinary, how 
many, how voracious, and how dexterous they are. 

With the exception of these visits of courtesy or business, few 
events occurred to interrupt the perfect tranquillity of Beavors, 
especially after the departure of Mr. Stringer and his sons. One 
day was a complete pattern of the other, except that a little 
variation crept in as I improved in health. After a time, I was 
permitted by the doctor to take a short walk out in the cool of 
the morning, and another in the evening, with a strenuous reoom- 
mendation not to carry exercise to the length of fatigue. 

I had learned to know exactly the sound of the opening of 
Bessy Davenport's door on the great corridor. Her maid always 
went in and out the back way; but she had seldom got on the 
veil which she usually wore over her head, nor raised her parasol 
from the seat in the hall, before I was at her side ; and then we 
had a short dreamy walk in the shady parts of the plantation. 
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triiich afforded some of the plcasantest moments I Late yet knoim 
in life. 

It may seem TCTy strange that xre who, in the early part of our 
acquaintance, had talked a great deal of love and marriage, and 
the mistakes that are made in both, now seldom touched npon 
snch topics at all. Nothing had been said, nothing had been done, 
to bind ns in any shape to each other ; and a certain tranqaillity 
was in the minds of both, I am assured, which seemed as if all had 
been spoken and all was understood. 

We walked along, side by side. We conyersed on various 
topics, some strange and new, at least to one of the parties — of 
Europe and its monuments — of customs, of scenes, of enjoyments, 
all different from those of the land in which we then were— nay, 
of a still older world in the far East, the cradle of the human 
race, where, as if for the purpose of preserving a connecting link 
between the past and the present, God had implanted in the mind 
of man a tenacious adherence to ancient habits, which gives ns, 
to the present day, living pictures of those early times when His 
word was first revealed to a chosen nation separated from all 
other people, to preserve, amongst stru^les and contentions, and 
errors and follies, the knowledge of the one true God. 

Then she would tell me strange tales of the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants of this vast continent ; of the Indians, which, even in her 
young days, had been numerous in Virginia; and we would 
deviate together into some of the by-paths of thought, leading 
ns afar into discussions of art and science, on the state of society, 
and what was good and what was bad in the present artificial 
condition of man. 

A great change appeared to have come over her, I knew not 
how or why. Her opinions seemed softened— perhaps I may call 
it weakened. At all events, they were put forward with less 
decision. A more calm, a less cutting spirit seemed to animate 
her ; and she would often laugh gaily at her former harsh opinions 
npon some subjects, and say, — 

"My dear JBichard, I have all my life been actmg on the defen* 
sive, and been obliged to show a bold front to the enemy; espe* 
dally," she added, vrith a quiet smile, " when I feared there might 
be treachery in the garrison.'' 

Then we would walk home again, and take our early breakfa 
often without the company of Mrs. Stringer, who was in dcli( 
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healUi ; and if Werter fdl in love with Charbtte cutting bread and 
bntter, I might snrely fed my love increased, when I saw those 
beantifal hands tending to all my wants, and cutting the food 
which I was still unable to cut for myself. She would trust 
nobody dse to do it ; and certainly she did it better than any one* 
Oh those little marks of kindness and tenderness ! how th^ sink 
into the heart, and how peculiarly they are woman's! After 
breakfast, she would often read to me for an hour or more ; and 
then we woidd sit side-by-side in the shady part of the house — 
for now the full heat of surnm^ was upon us— speaking very 
little ; but both feeling yery deeply, I do beUeye. 

Our evening walk was shorter than that of the morning ; for 
every one seemed to have a horror of the dews of sunset ; but 
the after hours, till bed time, passed yery pleasantly ; for Bessy- 
now had no coquetry aboat her singing, and her store seemed 
inexhaustible. Yet there were some songs which, though perhaps 
neither so rich in melody nor so scientific in composition, pleased 
me more than others ; and I would hare them oyer and oyer 
again. Perhaps it was that there seemed some fanciful relation 
between them and our mutual fate. One I remember espe- 
cially : — 

sesst's song. 

" I win not love," the maiden said. 

" My breast is hard as steel; 
Ko heart e'er lored bat was betraject— 

Mine will not, shall not, feel.'* 

Why droops the maid her stumy head? 

Why swims her dewy eye? 
What is there in that distant tread. 

That makes her heart beat high ? 

" I wiU not wed," the maiden said| 

** None ever me shall see. 
Like captive in a triumph led, 

A tyrant's slave to be." 

Why decks the maid her glossy hair 

With orange-blossoms bright? 
Why binds she round her forehead fair 

That veil of snowy white ? 



LOVE AND hkW. ISI 

Tite flah maj 'acape the flsher'a net) ' 

The deer, the hnnter'a dart } 
The toUa of love, more deeply set, 

Are pitched hi woman*a heart. 

She atanda before the altar now~ 

Her heart, her hand are given ; 
Lore*s roaj hope is on her brow, ^ 

And in her breast lies heaven. 



Thus passed tlie time ; and day by day I grew better in health. 
The wound in my arm began to hesd. I recovered strength, Knd 
even thought of some day mounting on horseback and taking a 
ride for exercise. 

About this time, Mr. Hubbard and Mr. Henry Thornton came 
together to see me. I was sitting with Bessy in the drawing- 
room ; but although the two gentlemen came on business, they 
did not seem to think her presence any impediment. 

" My scheme is now pretty well matured, Sir Bichard,*' said 
Mr. Hubbard; "and as I think it maybe as well to take our 
measures at once, I wish to explain it to you. No alien can hold 
real estate in Virginia ; and the real propei'ty of any person dying 
without heirs in this state is subject to escheat. The legislature 
can then grant the lands to whom it will; but this is always 
regulated by a certain vague sense of justice ; and those who have 
been serviceable personal friends to, or nearly connected with, 
the deceased, can usually obtain the grant, if they apply in proper 
form and show good cause. You are an alien ; and we do not 
suppose that the object of dear old Aunt Bab*s property would 
induce you to become an American citizen, even if your declara- 
tion of such an intention would save it, which is doubtful. But 
we think that your conveyance, regularly drawn up, of your right, 
title, and interest in the property, to a person having as near a 
connection with the original American proprietor as yourself— 
indeed nearer, for your claim is peculiarly under your aunt's will 
— would be conclusive with the legislature against the intrigues 
of Mr. Robert Thornton and his father." 

" Besides," remarked Mr. Henry Thornton, bluntly, " wc have 
more influence with the legislature than he has by a great deal ; 
and that is the principal thing in Virginia and everywhere else, 
my good friend Hubbard." 
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" Perhaps SO," said Mr. Hubbard, quietly. "But let me ex- 
plain the whole matter to Sir Richard fully. We do not propose 
that you should lose the property ; but an honourable understand- 
ing can be entered into with the party to whom you assign, that he 
or she, as the case may be, holds it as in trust for you. Do you 
understand me ? '* 

"Perfectly," I. replied. "The assignment, I suppose, is in 
reality invalid, and only useful as giving a direction to the opera- 
tions of the legislature." 

Mr. Hubbard nodded his head. 

" But pray," I continued, for I had already arrived at my own 
conclusion, " have you fixed upon the person to whom the assign- 
ment should be made ? " 

" We know of no one who f'llfils all the conditions," answered 
Mr. Hubbard, "except Miss Davenport. She is full niece to 
Colonel Thornton, half niece to Aunt Bab ; and though the half 
blood does not inherit, it gives a good claim. Thus, in fact, she 
is nearer in every sense than Bobert Thornton ; and your assign- 
ment will, we think, remove every obstacle." 

"Besides, she is a girl," observed Mr. Thornton; "and our 
Virginia legislature is very fond of girls." 

Bessy's face had been in a glow for several minutes, and I never 
saw her look more lovely. 

" I do not understand this," she observed, with marked em- 
phasis. "Richard, I will not take your proj^erty from you. 
Though it is the home of my youth, and I would buy it willingly 
if it were to be sold, it is yours, and I will not have it." 

" Be quiet, my dear, be quiet," interposed Mr. Hubbard, with 
a kindly smile. " We only want him to give it to you to secure 
it for him. You can give it back to him again in various different 
ways, and a great number of valuable things to boot, if you 
like." 

"Well, well," returned Bessy, kughing and sitting down, 
" if that is the case, manage it as you like. I would not have 
that Robert Thornton possess Beavors for anything I possess 
myself." 

It may easily be conceived that I consented readily ; and as it 
was judged advisable that the assignment should be made before 
any active steps were taken towards the escheat^ Mr. Hubbard 
promised to brin^ me the deed next day. 
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It is strange how dissimilar things connect themselves. This 
mere matter of business seemed to roe to afford an opportunity 
for doing and saying that to Bessy Davenport to which my mmd 
had been for some time made up. I was very little doubtful of 
what her reply would be. I was sure she was not a coquette at 
heart ; and words and looks and acts had told me she was mine. 
When the two gentlemen were gone, I seated myself beside her, 
and put my arm over the back of her chair. It was nearly round 
her waist, but she did not shrink from it. 

" Let us talk over this matter, Bessy," I said, quietly ; " for 
there are two or three points which these friends of ours have 
not considered, as, indeed, how could they, for they know nothing 
about them " 

But just at that moment Mrs. Stringer entered the room— I 
never heard of its happening otherwise in my life, — and the words, 
ahnost spoken, died away upon my lips. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Accident, circumstance, fate, fortune, luck, chance, or what- 
ever it may be called, which rules the life of man, and keeps him 
on, or throws him off, the railroad of existence, is certainly, to all 
appearance, the most wayward, whimsical, unaccountable sort of 
power that human nature was ever subjected to, 

I made up my mind, disappointed in what seemed a fair oppor- 
tunity, to come to a full explanation with Bessy Davenport on the 
following day. I was very confident I should easily find some 
happy moment, when we were alone together, to bring about this 
explanation easily; for of all hideous and detestable things to 
which man sometimes bows himself, formal declarations of love 
and proposals of marriage are the most abhorrent to my notions. 

I was disappointed in my expectations, however, by a dozen 
little incidents of the most trifling nature. In the morning, before 
breakfast, it rained ; Bessy and the housemaid were both late ; 
and the mulatto girl continued brushing carpets and tables, ap'^ 
dusting very ancient and curious Chinese cups and saucers, 
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reign) are cast free from snbjeciion by some of those strong 
emotions which shake the ruling power upon its throne, and each 
clamours loudly, like different parties in an excited crowd, drowning 
the voice of the others, and urging this course or that in tho 
excited impulse of the moment. But Bessy had no such friend ; 
or, at least, the only one she could have consulted securely, 
whether wise or not, was shut out from her counsels by emotions 
of which I then knew nothing. 

I tried, as best I could, quietly to cheer her. I strove to lead 
her mind away from subjects of painful thought ; but conversation 
was evidently an effort to her, and at length she rose, saying to 
Mrs. Stringer, — 

"I do not feel well, my dear madam. I think t will go 
to bed.** 

" I will go up with you, my dear,'* said Mrs. Stringer, "if Sir 
Bichard will excuse me. Bed is the best place for either headache 
or heartache.'* 

Bessy moved towards the door, at first turning her eyes away 
from me, without wishing me good night ; but the next instant she 
stopped suddenly, returned, and gave me her hand, saying, — 

" Good night, Bichard— good night." 

Her eyes filled with tears as she spoke, and she ran hastily out 
of the room. 

A vague, confused apprehension of, I know not what, took pos- 
session of my mind ; her conduct seemed strange to me — stranger 
than could be explained by the interpretation which Mrs. Stringer 
had first put upon it. That she was sensitive, full of strong feeling, 
and, when moved, deeply moved, I was sure ; and I could easily 
conceive that, reading the account of her father's violent death, 
even though it had occurred many years ago, and she had no per- 
sonal recollection of him, might affect her greatly. Yet there 
seemed to me to be something more. 

I betook myself speedily to my room, and as I passed thither I 
heard Mrs. Stringer's voice in conversation with Bessy in the 
chamber opposite. Sleep did not visit me soon ; nevertheless, I 
was awake almost by daylight, and dressed and down stairs before 
any one else was up in the house. 

It was a beautiful, clear day, and I doubted not, for habit is 
very potent, that Bessy would take her usual morning walk. The 
great door of the house, as usual, was unlocked, for few at that 
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time thdtiglit of locldng a door ih Yirginiti) and, stimg out into 
the porch, I sat down to wait for her, who I now felt more than 
ever was inexpressibly dear to me. 

I saw the negtoes go out to their work, the cattle drifen towards 
the stream^ the long shadows of thb trees grow shorter, the 
iparklihg deW dried lip fh}ih the grass, bnt Bessy did not come, 
and I began to be really apprehensive lest the shock should have 
affected her health. I waited till I was summoned to breakfast, 
and then t found Mrs. Striilger alone. I Was disappointed and 
a^tated ; but, concealing my feelings as mttch as I could, I inquired 
if she had sebn Miss Dayenport, and how she Was. 

**She won't come down jtlst yet," answered Mrs. Stringefr. 
"Thy; hbrrtd man has fehakeh her nerves desperately. He sent 
her a long and detailed account of her father's d^ath, shb says 
written to het aiint Barbara by the {gentleman Who was his second. 
He has filled her mind with dreadful thoughts, and she has hardly 
been able to slee|) all night. I dare say, you having been wounded 
in a duel so lately, Sir Bicbard," she added, with a smile, "hdii 
given greater effect to the letter." 

''I could not smile in return; and the morning passed away 
very heavily till shortly after noon, when Mr. Stringer and his sons 
returned. They bad a great deal to tell of the marvels they haii 
seen, and of the enjoyments of their tour, and 1 Was congratulated 
warmly by my worthy host on my recovery, lii the course at 
the afternoon, when the whole family were present, Bessy Daven^ 
port glided in, pale, and evidently suffering. To any not very 
watchful eye no difference Would have been perceived in her 
conduct towards me ; but to mine thfere was a very great dif- 
ference indeed. She shook hands With me kindly, nay. Warmly ; 
but a deep sigh, almost like a gasp for breath, accompanied the 
simple mark of good will. During the evening her eyes never met 
mine ; when I spoke to her, she answered without raising them, 
and I became exceedingly uneasy. 

What coidd be the cause of such a change P I had done nothing, 
I had said nothing, that could give her the slightest cause for 
offence. Could that Wretched man have written something in the 
papers which he sent to poison her mind against me P I could not 
believe it ; and yet, in the folly of agitated passion, I almos^ 
wished I had shot him dead on the spot when he had sto 
before me, instead 6f sparing his miserable life to be the bane 
-..^ - M 2 • * •-...- 
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mine. I resolved, howerer, to hare a clear and full explanation. 
Candour and straitforwardness are nowhere so necessary as in 
love. 

A moment or two after Bessy Lad retired for the night, I went 
np into my own room, telling one of the servants I met in the hall 
to send my servant up to me. I then sat down and wrote to 
Bessy, saying :-— 

" Yon cannot be ignorant, dearest Bessy, of my feelings towards 
you ; and I have flattered myself— perhaps vainly, perhaps fool- 
ishly — ^that they were returned. Since last night great changes 
have come over me ; your sadness has infinitely distressed me, and 
I would fain share your sorrow. But your manner towards me 
has agitated and akrmed me. I have in vain sought for an oppor- 
tunity of speaking with you in private to-day. Do not deny it to 
me to-morrow. 

" By all the many memories that are between us of the last two 
months, I adjure you deny me not this favour, nor leave me in un- 
certainty, which is terrible to me.' 



a 



" There, go to Miss Davenport's door," I said, giving the note 
to Zed; "knock, and wait for an answer." 

Of course, his absence seemed long ; but at length he returned, 
bringing me a few words written with a pencil on a little scrap of 
paper. They ran thus : — 

"Deabest Bichajld, — ^You shall have what you desire. I will 
find an opportunity to-morrow ; but do not try to force one. I 
grieve to have given you pain, and shall always grieve to 
do so." 

Then came some words which had been carefully scratched out 
with the pencil. They seemed to me to have been — "But I musi 
do it ! " And then she went on : — 

" It will probably be towards eveniiwr, when Mrs. Stringer will 
not let the boys go out. In the morning I shall not be down, for I 
am ill and wretched. 

. " Your affectionate cousin, 

"Bessy Davenport." 
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'Kiere tras matter both for pain and relief in Bessy's sbort note. 
Those sweet first words — "Dearest Bichard" — gave me back at 
once to full b^pe and happiness. My love was not nnretumed ; 
her affection was not withdrawn from me. I was still dear to her — 
nay, dearest; and Bessy was too frank to write that which she did 
not mean. Yet what was I to infer from those mysterious words J 
scrat<;hed out ; if I read them rightly, they were — " But I «i»/ do 
it ! " Do what ? Give me pain ? What earthly compulsion could 
force her to do so ? She was free ; her hand was at her own dis- 
posal. No one could dictate to her ; no one could say, '* You sbaU, 
or you shall not, wed him." Then came those last words, ** I am 
ill and wretched." What could have rendered' her so? Surely 
not a mere brief account of an event which, however pain- 
ful, had happened twenty years ago to one of whom she had no 
remembrance. 

I was puzzled, and by no thought or reflection could I find any 
due to the mystery. 

" Well, to-morrow will give me a full explanation," I thought. 
Yet I continued well nigh half the night reading Bessy's note 
again and again, and trying in vain to draw from it some 
indication, however slight, of that which had affected her so 
deeply. 



CHAPTER XVm. 

I WILL not pause upon the passing of the following day, 
although its earlier part was, for me, full of that agitated, I might 
say painful, expectation which is often more difficult to endure 
than actual grief or disappointment. The only events of which I 
have a distinct recollection were delayed till evening. 

Bessy did not appear below till nearly ten o'clock in the 
morning. She was very pale, and greatly subdued in manner ; 
and there was something in her eyes, whenever they turned 
towards me, which grieved and alarmed me. It was nothing 
unkind, nothing cold, nothing indifferent ; but a sort of tender, 
beseeching look, as if she would have said: "Do not look so 
wretched, Bichard. It wrings my heart to make you suffer, bnft 
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I cannot help it." Those scn^tclied-oat words^ ''But I mud do 
it/' kept yibrating in my ears ^ and I would haye giyen all I )iad 
Vfi the world to hasten the moment of explanation.. 

Mr. Stringer was in a fuss; he s^w there was something 
wrong, and he knew not what ; an4« with very questionable taot 
]ie gave a great deal of his company to two people who heartily 
wished him away. Mrs. Stiinger was very quiet, but scented to 
be omnipresent ; and the boys thought their recent return to 
their home gave them a right to be exceedingly Yociferoua and 
troublesome. It was one oif the most miserable days I §yer 
passed in my life. 

In the eyening, we fiU assembled in the porch; aud, oaee or 
twice before she did so, I thought Bessj was going to rise ; but 
she hesitated, and retained her seat. 

At length, howeyer, she started up, saying, *' Ca^n^ 'Sdahtff^ 
and take a little walk with me." 

'' My dear, it is yery late," said Mrs. Stringer ; "fmd you haye 
not been well. The sun will soon set." 

" Oh, a walk will do me good," fmswered Bessy, with a toaQh 
of the pld spirit ; -' aud we shall not be long ; besides, my dear 
Mrs. Stringer, I want to speak with Biehard in priyaie." And 
she laughed, but not gaily; adding, "You know we have got 
a great deal of important business to transact. Did not Mr. 
Hubbard tell you that he had ipade oyer to me yast possessions 
— ^to haye and to hold, &c, &c. &c. ? Come, Biehard, get me my 
yeil out of the hall, and giye me your arm, like a good knight and 
true." 

I went for the yeil and cast it oyer her head. I gaye her my 
arm, and felt her hand tremble yiolently m she took it. 

We walked down the steps in silence, across the g^ass-pJo^ 
through the little peach-orchardj into the field bordered hy the 
WQPd through the deyious paths of i^hich we had wandered 
some time before to escape the pompikniQBship 9f the Eey. Mr. 
McGrubber. I yft^ impatient; and as we entered the fields X 
said,— 

"Now, Bessy " 

But she cut me short, mnimuring,-* 

" Not yet, Bichaid ; not yet, dear Biehard." 

We walked on, and entered a path in the wood; and at the end 
^f aboot a bundled yards further, loand a little open 
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one large old tree separated from the rest. The rays of the 
sinking sun fonnd their way in here OTer the tnrf^ and chequered 
the green with gold. 

Bessy paused here, near the foot of the tree, raised her eyes to 
my face with a look of solemn earnestness, and placed her hand in 
mine, uttering the one simple word, — 

"Richard." 

We were both terribly agitated ; and it seemed to me that 
she could hardly support herself. Therefore, before I said a word 
that could increase her emotion, I made her seat herself upon 
the mossy root, and placed myself beside her. 

What I had to say needed no long consideration. 

"Bessy," I ejaculated, holding her hand in mine, "you must 
have seen my feelings towards you. You must have learned, long 
ere this, that I love you dearly— most dearly." 

She cast down her eyes, and a slight rosy colour came up into 
her cheek ; but she answered slowly and firmly, "I hkve, Bichard, 
I have some time ago ; I have seen all, known all, just as well as 
if your tongue had spoken it." 

"Then surely, dearest Bessy," responded I, "you could not 
have given me the encouragement you have, you could not have 
continued to make yourself all-in-all to me in this world, without 
resolving to make my love happy, and to be aH-iu-all to me 
"through life." 

"I did resolve it," answered Bessy, in a sad and solemn tone. 
** I cast all my former vain notions aside — aU the idle, thoughtless, 
unreasonable determinations of a wild girl— and resolved to give 
you my hand whenever you should ask it." 

"Then you are mine," I cried, pressing my lips on hers; "yor 
are mine. I ask it now." 

" Stay, stay, stay, Bichard," she cried ; " stay till you hear me 
out, if I have voice and heart to speak. An obstacle has arisen. 
An unforeseen, insurmountable obstacle. Alas, alas ! 1 c^ 
never be your wife." And she burst into a violent flood ox 

^^But what is it? " I exclaimed. "There may he a thousand 
means of remedy left." . ' f«^ wUli the 

-None, none!" she answered. "» ^ 5°^^^*?J ^,Udi- 
irrevocabie past. It never can be removed. <*«^^*' °^^2„d 
fied. I migM. it is true, become yonrmfe; but I should i 
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Vretcliedness instead of happiness; remorse instead of love; 

my miseiy would make you miserable ; and in less than six 

^months after I gave you my hand, the never-ceasing reproadies 

of my own conscience would bring Bessy Davenport to the 

grave." ' - 

"But what is it?" I cried. "For Heaven's sake, explain I" 

"Do not ask me, Bichard— do not ask me," she said; "at 
least not now. Have pity upon me, have compassion! 1 dare 
not dwell upon it. The truth came upon me with a crushinjp 
weight— the truth, which I never knew till two nights ago, fell 
upon my heart as if a mountain had been cast upon it^ and it has 
left me very weak. Some time hence, when we are both calmer 
— ^when we can look back upon this time as people who have been 
asleep look back upon sweet dreams that have faded away for 
ever— when the dreadful reality will serve but to strengthen and 
to tranquillize, though it may chill us— then I will write to you, 
Bichard. Perhaps then you, may be the happy husband of 
another, and can look upon Bessy Davenport as a sister, and com- 
passionate the sorrows she has endured ; then I will write to you, 
and tell you all." 

Grief and disappointment are the most selfish things upon 
earth— often the most unjust, the most unreasoning. No lan- 
guage can tell the anguish I had that moment endured, the irii- 
tating, fiery, maddqiing feelmg of disappointment. It is my only 
excuse for the cruelty and unkindness of my next words. There 
was a struggle even to prevent myself from bursting forth in 
vehement and' angry reproach ; but the habit of self-restraint in 
some degree conquered, and my answer was apparently calm and 
cold, though' all beneath was fiery excitement. 

" Bessy," I said, bitterly, "may you be happy ! Me you have 
rendered miserable for ever. I have bved you with the truth, and 
tenderness, aiid passion, and force of a first and only love ; not as 
a boy loves, but as a man, once and for ever. And you talk to me 
as being the happy husband of another ! Bessy, Bessy, you have 
never loved, or such a wild, impossible vision could never cross 
your brain |" • , , . 

She started on her feet, like a fawn frightened from her ferny 
bed, and gazed at ineVith a look of agony I shall never forget. 

"Oh, how have I deserved this?" she exclaimed. ' But then 
recovering herself/ she took my hand* in one of hers, and raising 



tlie otlier towards heaven, she said, in a low and earnest voice, — 
"May God above judge my heart, Richard; may He cease to 
bless, protect, and comfort me ; may He never help me at "the 
hour of need, support me in the hour of sorrow, save me in the 
Lour of danger—if I have not loved you as well as woman ever 
loved man ! What is it makes me miserable now — ^has broken my 
heart, crushed my spirit, enfeebled my body P Loved you !— Oh, 
God, how I have loved you !" 

And casting herself on my bosom, she pressed her lips again 
and again upon my cheek. 

- "Bessy, I am wrong, I am wrong," I said; "forgive me, 
dearest Bessy. Only confide in me— only put full trust and 
I'eliance upon me — let me not be sent blindfold to the sacrifice of 
evei7 hope of happiness in life. Talk not to me of ever marrying 
another. I have never loved but once, and never can " 

" Hear me, Richard," interrupted she, more calmly and gently, 
putting back the arm I had cast around her. " You yourself shall 
be the arbiter of our destiny. You yourself shall condemn me, if 
you will, to death — ^to a death of remorse and self-reproach. I 
will be your wife, if you command me ; but it must be some time 
hence. When we are both calmer, when we can both look with 
reasonable eyes upon our relative position to each other ; when I 
can venture to let my mind rest upon the past, of which you are 
now as ignorant as I was a few days ago ; when you can give due 
weight and have consideration to a woman's feelings, I will write 
to you, and leave you yourself to decide. You shall say to me in 
reply, — 'Bessy, be mine, though death be the consequence;' or, 
* Bessy, you are right. • We must not'attempt to pass the barrier 
which God has placed between us.' But mark me, Richard, and 
remember,''should you view the matter as I do, and* see that our 
marriage is impossible,' Bessy Davenport will be to yoU as another 
sister. .Never,' never, so help me God, shall my hand be given to 
any other ! . I have loved you, when I thought I could never love 
any man ; and for you I was ready to cast away eveiy prejudice, 
every iresolution of my life.. My love is yours for ever; and I 
should W soon think of breiaking avow as of allowing one thought 
of another to cross my mind." •""■ 

A slight flush covered her fkce as she spoke ; but strong emo- 
tions often bring their own calm with them, and she went on in a 
manner much more tranquil. - 
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"And, Richard," she said, "I have gone perhaps beyond what 
maiden modesty would warrant. I have told—I have shown you — 
how I love you. But you will not, I think, misunderstand or 
blame me ; first, because I am, as you know, a wild, untutored 
girl, accustomed to speak frankly whatever thought, or fancy, or 
feeling, crosses my brain or heart ; and, secondly, because this is 
an occasion in which concealment would be wrong to me and 
wrong to you — ^when I must teU you how I love you in order 
that you may see how terrible is the sacrifice of that love to 
duty." 

"I do not misunderstand you, dear Bessy," I answered; "I 
will try to be more calm, more reasonable. You have said that I 
shall be the arbiter. When will you give me the explanations 
which will enable me to be so rightly ? At present I can conceive 
no cause, I can imagine no possible motive, why you should not be 
my wife ; and I fondly hope and trust that when all is explained, 
I can remove every doubt and scruple from your mind. But I 
promise you, my beloved, tliat if I see a reasonable motive, 
a just and righteous cause, I will endeavour by no sophistry 
to pursuade you against your better judgment. I wiQ endeavour 
to think for Bessy Davenport as I would think for myself^ 
were my mind free and without passion. But, dearest Bessy, 
make the time short ; tell me when you will give the whole 
explanation." 

" Oh, Richard," she answered, with a mournful shake of the 
head, " I would fain give time for both you and myself to think 
deliberately. I may be wrong in the -view I take at present, and 
I am certain you would be wrong if you were to decide now. 
Well, well, within three months, I will write to you the whole, 
and enclose you the old letter which I received two nights ago. 
After you know all, you shall wait a fortnight, a full fortnight, 
before you decide, and then your decision shall be final. I will 
say not one word against it; you shall command, and I will 
obey." 

My commands shall not be very hard,-Bessy," I answered ; 
for though you think so very ill of mankind, if I have the slightest 
knowledge of my own spirit, I would rather insure your happiness 
than mine. If we must live as brother and sister, without a 
dearer tie, so be it," 

" Oh, thank you, thank you, Richard," she answered; "those 
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trords relieve my mind of a great if eight. 1 see. you will have 
conqideraiiou for me." 

"I will, indeed," I replied. "But now tell me, beloved, liow 
are we to pass the intermediate time ?" 

** I have determined," she said, " to go over to my uncle 
Henry's, and to remain there with him. I have already told my 
maid to ha?e everything in readiness, and have written for my 
uncle to come for me to-morrow." She paused for a moment, and 
then added, — " But you will let me see you from time to time, will 
you not, Eichard ? There can be no haim in that. We are not 
parted by inclination, but by fate." 

** Assuredly, I will come to see you often," I answered ; " for 
till this is decided, you are still my own Bessy ; and although I 
thought of returning speedily to England, I will uot quit this land 
til} our fate i^ fixed." 

Bhe drew a deep sigh, as if there was some relief in the words I 
spoke, and then she said, suddenly, — 

" Now let us go back, Eichard. It is growing quite dark, and 
they will send somebody to see after us." 

I drew her arm through mine, and we walked slowly homeward, 
yearly in silence. We both thought that it was the last solitary 
walk we should take together for many a day, and the present 
had been a very eventful one. 

But, as usual with human calculations, our conclusions were all 
wrong. We had another walk to take ere long, and that more 
eventful still. 



CHAPTER XiX« 

IlfseiT leated herself in the hall before entering the d^awing- 
room^ where we heard poany voices and gay laughter going on. 

" Go in, Eichard, go in," she said, giving me her hand; "let 
me recover myself a little. I shall be better soon. The worst is 
over ; I shall join you presently." 

I pressed my lips upon her hand, and went into the drawing- 
^m. Though still anzious-r-though still g^eved—I was not 
iiear so much agitated as she was. As she had saidj the worst 
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was over, and ever buoyant hope had risen up again speedily in. 
my heart. She had promised to tell me all within the next three 
months ; and I could not, I would not, believe that any barrier 
really existed between herself and me, which a little argument, & 
little persuasion, would not overcome. Woman's mind, I thought, 
more timid, more delicate than man's, magnified difficulties and 
dangers, and sometimes even created them where they did not 
exist. 

" But there can be no obstacle between us," I said to myself, 
*' which reason and love cannot overcome." 

In about ten minutes, Bessy joined the rest of the pai:ty, and 
was certainly more cheerful than she had been the night before. 
The evening passed heavily enough, however; and about half-past 
nine she retired to rest. 

Half an hour after, the whole party separated, and I proceeded 
to my own room, not to sleep, but to meditate. I was anxious to 
tliink of every possible obstacle which could lie between Bessy 
and myself; and, as we are often inclined to do, to lay out plans 
for removing that of which I had no means of ascertaining the 
weight or the nature. 

When I entered the room, I found the candles lighted, and 
Zed, in one comer, upon his knees, very busy over something 
lying on a chair. He did not hear me enter ; and, while throwing 
off my coat and waistcoat, I asked him a little sharply, — 

" What are you about there. Zed ?" 

" Only looking up your pistols, master," said Zed, raising his 
head. 

" Why, you seem to be loading them," I exclaimed. 

" Just loaded the little ones, master ; will load the big ones in 
a minute." 

" Stay, stay. Wliy are you' loading them?" I demanded, "I 
don't want them loaded." 

"Oh, always better to have pistols loaded in troublesome 
times, master," answered the man earnestly. "Better let me load 
them." 

Tliere was something in his manner which struck me as strange : 
and I replied, — 

" Come here, and speak to me." 

Tlie man hobbled up to the chair where I was sitting, and I 
fixed my eyes inquhringly on his face. 
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«Do you know anything." I said sternly, " ''Wch mate yon 
juds^ tbat it wonld be better for me to have my pistols loaded 
this night, after they have been so long unloaded? 

" No " replied the man firmly. , ., „ i. 

"iLpeet you do." I rejoined; "a^^f "'^H''^^ JJ^vou 
know of any evil about to take place, and do not urform me, you 

"^"S^LTdf not know anything." replied Zed; "but I do 
not Uke the looks of things. I will tell you alll do ^ow ^^i 
will lay down my life for you, master, for J^u have beenave^ 
kind master to me. This evening 1 went out to ^te « ^"^ 
bv myself- and, down in the wood out there, I saw a gooa 
numW of 'colored gentlemen together^^more nor common-^nd 
they were not talkmg loud and langluug nor PO^">S ^ *J 
each other i but they had all got their heads together and were 

Xperin/quite low; and Nat T"™^'^ -« ^^j^^^i?:?"; 

and Harry, and James, and ^^^l^^ "^J^^^'/^to myself. 'I'll 

preaching, I overheard say very wild things. So ^^J^^l ' .., 

^ home l^d load master's pistols-no knowing what may happen. 

"Did you see any arms amongst them?" 1 1^'^^*- . , .. y^^ 

« No; they had no arms," he answered; "not even sticks, but 

they had a great big demi-john of some liquor. „,-„ested 

"Most probably they wei-e out upon some ^'^^''^IjlXd not 

entertainii some slight -^P^^^htSird i^S^^^^^^ thi 
entirely ^rgotten the beating h^^^^^^ « ,,^ 

Syr *c^ .0, Sd! Thtl fet aU deal to do before I can 

%'he^man did as I bade him, laying the small pistols He had 
-. A A «n the t^le before he went; and I could hear his step 
tod?n^. 1 1 1 Vual by the back staircase, but by the great 
aesceuLUi^, ^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ .^ seemed to stop, and I heard no 

f iSfer but judged it not at all improbable that Zed had gone 
t Mr 'stringer's room to communicate his suspicions to that 

^^I shouU have explained before, that the great hall ran straight 
iliTou-h tbe middle of the house dividing it into two equal parts, 
and being itself divided by a large thick door from T^hat was 
caSed tbe pantry-hall On entering from the front of the hov.e, the 
S ro^m on tbe left hand was the drawing-room, or parlour, as 
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they call it here. Then came a little parlour used as breakfast- 
room, and then the dining-room. On the opposite side of the hall 
was, first, Mr. and Mrs. Stringer's bed-room, then a dressing- 
room ; and then, facing the dining-room, another bed-room vhere 
the children slept. Mr. McGrubber slept at the top of the hoiise 
in a room next to the school-room. My room was over that of 
Mr. and Mrs. Stringer ; and Bessy's on the opposite side over 
the dining-room. Thus, when Zed went down the great staircase, 
though his tread was very heavy, I should lose the sound of his 
foot if he entered Mr. Stringer's room or the dressing-room. 

To say the truth, I did not attach much importance to his 
information or his fears ; and, sitting down at the table, t leaned 
my head upon my hand and gave myself up to meditation. 

" What could be the impediment," I asked myself, " to my tmioh 
with Bessy Davenport, which seemed so formidable in her eyes t" 

I traced back the history of my family as far as I knew it. I 
dwelt upon all that I had ever heard even in my childhood's days, 
which could in any degree account for her scruples or her doubts. 
But I could find nothing. My mind was too much excited for 
sleep to approach my eyes ; and, many a time, I went over and 
over the same ground, turning the question before me in every 
different direction, and only puzzling myself more and more. 

Hour passed by after hour; the dull chime of th^ hall dock 
sounded one and two ; and I resolved at length to lie down to 
rest. 

Just, however, as I rose from my chair, I fancied 1 heard voices 
speaking in a low tone on the outside of the house ; and, 
approaching the window, I looked out. There was nobody there, 
and I returned to the table. I had hardly reached it, when I 
heard distinctly a window raised. 1 paused to listen ; and then 
came what seemed to me a faint, smothered cry. 

Snatching up the pistols from the table, I advanced towards the 
door; but before I could reach it, it was thrown open, and Zed 
appeared. He carried a large key in his hand, and his eyes seemed 
starting from his head. 

" Ruu, master, run," he cried, " down the back staircase, out 
tlirough the little hall into the wood. They are murdering all the 
white people down below ! " 

"How many are there P" I exclaimed. 

^"Oh, thirty or more," answered Zed; "but I have lockeilhe 
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door between the halls, so they can't get through. Run down the 
back staircase; run, master, quick quick!'* 

Hesistance was evidently in vain, and I rushed out of the room, 
but not to the top of the hack stairoase. Something dearer to me 
than my own life was to be protected; and, darting across, I 
threw open Bessy's door and went in, followed hy Zed. 

For the last two or three nights, she had burnt a light in her 
room s and, while my faithful servant locked the door behind us, 
i hurried towards her bedside. She had started up at the first 
sound of our coming, and gazed at me with eyes full of terror and 

surprise. 

" The house is attacked by revolted negroes, Bessy," I ex- 
claimed. "They are murdering everyone below. Ck)me quick, 
come quick ! I will protect you with my life." 

She sprang out of bed and was seeking for some clothes, but a 
piercing shriek rang up from the rooms below^ and I caught her 
hand, saying, "For God's sake, come!" 

" Run, missie, run," cried Zed, " down the back stairs, out into 
the wood. I will keep them here some time — ^I hear them coming 
upstairs — ^run, run!" 

Half carrying, half leading, I drew her to the door opening to 
the little staircase, making Zed a sign to follow; but he shook his 
head, and, just as I passed through the door with Bessy, I heard 
him say, "Won't hurt me. WhatVs a poor black man's life 

worth?" 

I hurried Bessy down stairs as fast as possible, feeling tempted, 
I will admit, to lock the door behind us, for the key was in the 
lock on the outside, few persons thinking it worth while at that 
time in Virginia to take what seemed the unnecessary precaution 
of fastening their doors. But I thought of poor Zed, and I re- 
frained. 

The pantry-hall was quite vacant and very dark, so that we had 
to feel our way through ; but, as we passed, I heard voices speak- 
ing loudly above, and what seemed to me the blows of an axe upon 
a door. 

At length we reached the open air of the stable-yard, over 
which the sinking moon was throwing her pallid light. Before us, 
at the distance of some sixty or seventy yards, were two of the 
women servants flying in terror, and one of them dropped a cloftk 
which was over her shoulders, made a snatch at it from the ground. 
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but ran on without recoTering: it on seeing Bessy and myself 
issuing from the house, doubtless imagining us to be pursuers. 
I thought it no robbery to take up the cloak, and throw it over 
my fair companion. 

"To the left, Richard, to the left," she said, "between the two 
"buildings. It will lead us sooner to the wood." 

J hurried on as she directed, and soon entered a path amongst 
some tall open trees, with greensward beneath, which, at the end 
of five minutes, led us to the outskirt of tbe forest. We plunged 
in, and all was darkness round us, so that we were obliged to go 
more slowly ; for though the path continued, it was frequently 
obstructed by obtruding trees. 

"Your feet, dear Bessy," I said, in a whisper; "you hare 
nothing to protect them." 

" Yes I have," she answered, in the same tone, " my slippers 
were by the bedside." 

As she spoke, I heard steps advancing quickly upon the path 
behind us, at the further end of which was a little break of 
light, like one of those gaps which we sometimes see in a dark 
cloud, and I discerned the figure of a man, with what seemed a 
hatchet in his hand, coming rapidly up. 

Throwing my arm round Bessy, I drew her out of the path, 
and, taking one of the pistols out of my pocket, resolved to wait 
and see if the man would pass us, before I fired, first because I 
had no ammunition with me, and secondly because I feared the 
report might attract attention towards us. 

"Dis way, dis way, they must be up here," cried a negro's 
voice. " Kill 'em all ; kill 'em all ! " 

I could faintly see him as he rushed forward, whirling the axe 
in his hand. I thought he would have passed us ; but no : he 
caught a glimpse of something white in the wood, and stopped 
short. 

" Still, Bessy, still !" I whispered, raising my arm, and aiming 
deliberately, as well as I could, by the faint light. He took a 
step forward towards us, and I obtained a clearer view of him. 
My finger pressed the trigger, and I only heard the ringing report 
of the pistol and the sound of a heavy fall. There was neither 
cry nor groan, and I suspect the ball had gone right through his 
head. 

" Now, Bessy," I said. " the report may bring them hither 
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quickly. Do you know any way that will lead us from the other 
side of this path P" 

" Yes, yes," she answered ; " I will show you. It will take us 
to what I call the labyrinth. We shall be safe there." 

We hurried on ; and I thought she gave a little start as we came 
suddenly upon the body of a negro, lying partly on the path and 
partly in the bushes, with the axe he had carried thrown full ten 
feet from him, so that we passed between it and his corpse. She 
did not quail nor falter, but led me on to the mouth of a little 
side path, down which we went. 

With, many a bend and many a turning, it led us, after more 
than a mile, into those low woods, intersected by many little 
by-ways, in which she and I had passed more than one hour of 
deep, though very varied, interest. We passed the open space 
overshadowed by the great old tree, under which she had told me 
how she loved me; but that she could never be my wife. The 
sinking moon shone upon the spot now as the sun had done then. 
We both remembered the emotions which had now been swdlowed 
up in others ; and while her right hand clasped my arm, her left 
was extended and lay gently upon mine. 

It seemed to say, "Don't you remember, Richard?" 

Still we hurried on, however, for I felt that we were yet too 
near the scene of slaughter to pause in safety there. 
Will not this lead us to the river, Bessy ?" I asked. 
No; take to the left," she answered, "and we shall come to 
the house of Mr. Travis, where we shall be safe, I doubt 
not." 

" I fear, Bessy, the insurrection is general," I replied. " Poor 
Zed gave me some intimation this evening; but I foolishly treated 
his warning with too little consideration. However, we must 
seek some place of shelter, though it will be necessary that we 
take every precaution to avoid falling into fresh danger. Can we 
not reach the town ? " 

" We shall have to pass close by the house," she answered. 
" It would be madness to attempt it to-night. The revolt can 
hardly be so general as you think." 

We walked quickly on for about two or three miles, still keep- 
ing within the shelter of the woods, though the path was crossed 
with roots, and in some places encumbered with briars. I felt 
Bessy's hand lean more and more heavily on my arm. Grief, 
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anxiety^ and terror Lad weakened her, and I became conTinced 
that she could not go much further. 
'' What is the distance to Mr. Travis's house, now P " I asked. 
Perhaps three miles/' she answered, with a sigh. 
Hadn't we better stop here and rest ? " I said ; " morning 
will soon arrive^ and you cannot walk that distance at present, I 



it 



am sure." 



" A Uttle further on there is an open space," she answered ; 
"and I recollect there is a bank that used to be coyeied 
with wild flowers and soft grass, and we can sit down there 
and rest a little, for I am, I confess, very, very weary, dear 
Kicliard." 

"Let me carry you," I said. 

But she would not suffer me, saying : — 

" Your arm, your arm." 

At the end of about a quarter of an hour we came to the spot 
she had mentioned. It was indeed like a place made for lorers. 
The moon, though she was below the woods, still spread a soft 
light over the sky and the grassy bank ; and the tall irregular 
trees around, waving their wide branches over it, were all distinct, 
though softened in the half light. I led her up the bank, and 
seated her where it seemed driest ; then, taking my place by 
her side, I put my arm fondly round her. Tor a mmute or two 
she spoke not, but she sighed deeply, and her head sank silently 
on my bosom. 

I was almost afraid she had fainted, but I soon perceived, by 
the soft breath upon my cheek, that such was not the case; and 
I said: — 

" Now, dearest Bessy, take a short sleep ; it will refresh yon. 
I will roll up this jacket and make a pillow for you." 

" No, no, I will rest here, with my head upoji your shoulder," 
she answered. "I know, llichard, I can trust you as a 
brother." 

I would not touch her hps, but I pressed mine upon her brow. 
Tlien, wrapping the cloak tightly round her, without removing 
my arm from her waist, I leaned gently back against the bank, 
with her head still resting on my bosom. Then, drawing the un- 
discharged pistol from my pocket, 1 threw my right arm over her 
also, ready to fire at the first approach of danger. 

I felt Bessy's heart beat itgainst mine, but 1 was her brother* 
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In two miaates shevas asleep, ntteriy exhausted ; and I k^ 
watch while the last nj of moooUgfat £ided from the sky. Veiy 
soon after, the first £unt beams of mociunff began to ^read np 
towards the zenith. 



CHAPTER XX. 

It was a beautiful ni^t and a beantifol monung, ealm and 
Bweet and peaceful; contrasting strangely and paiofiiUy with 
the dreadful scenes whidi had been enacted within the last 
few honrs. 

In our flight from the house, and the long walk we had taken 
with real dangers on erery side, and all those which imagination 
never fails to supply in moments of agitation and peril, I had had 
no time for thought. 

But now, as I rested here; with Bessy in my arms, and the 
tranquil change going on above from night to morning, the mind 
seemed hurried on with wild rapidity, as if by a runaway horse* 
Thought thrust upon thought; memories, expectations, fean, 
Lopes, doubts, questions, all trod upon each other's heels; and 
befoi-e one had time to obtain full possession of the ground, it was 
gone, displaced by another. 

What a multitude of incidents had occurred since, a few months 
before, I had laughingly taken my departure from Norfolk feel- 
ing life and the world to be great jests, and hardly believing in the 
reality of anything! What a multitude of incidents! I speak 
not of mere material facts, but of mind and heart facts What 
new friends, what new enemies had arisen ! What perils, what 
pains, what hopes, what happin^s what new objects, purposes, 
desires, had crowded upon me ! What new thoughts had ent^d 
the brain, what new feehngs had been born in the heart ! I* 
seemed almost a life-retrospect-like one of those pageants of past 
existence which, I am to d, sweep before the eyes ofTdrowui^^ 
man in the hist expinng blaze of consciousness 

For some time, this great and strange impnjssion-^for it wa« 
more a general impression than a sequence of id^^Kp^^^ 
session of my mmd; but then 1 forced my thoS aw£r. •«»« 
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fixed tbem upon tlie more important facts of tlie present. What 
bad become of Mr. Stringer and his family ? Were they all dead, 
all akngjitered P What had become of poor Zed, who had ao 
heroically risked his own life to secure to me and Bessy a few 
moments more for escape ? Was it to be expected that, in the 
rage and excitement of the moment, the furions savages, drunk 
with blood and murder, would spare any one who opposed them^ 
of whatever colour he might be ? 

Then, again— how far had the insurrection spread ? With the 
little information I possessed, it seemed to me that this revolt 
must have been long planned and deliberately arranged. I re- 
membered tbe horrible massacres of St. Domingo; and how 
silently and secretly the first outbreak of that great and bloody 
insurrection had been arranged by the negroes— how confidently, 
carelessly, and securely the planters had reposed on their own 
strength till their self-reliance was drowned in blood and 
flames. 

That such might be the case in the present instance was clear. 
Whether it was actually so or not, I had no means of judging ; 
yet I could not help fearing that the insurrection had been very 
general. The negroes could have no particular motive for attack- 
ing the house of Mr. Stringer more than any other— indeed less ; 
f<»r there being more white men in it than in numbers of others in 
the neighbourhood, the assailants were likely to encounter more 
vigorous resistance. Mr. Stringer had given no special cause of 
offence ; and in his house was staying one of the apostles of the 
abolition party. 

The more I thought of the whole, the more probable it seemed 
to me that the insurrecticm had been very goieral. I knew 
and had seen how rapidly and secretly the negroes communicate 
with each other— how unaccountably the most trifling piece of 
news would pass amongst them, from house to house, over a wide 
space ; and, surely, I thought, in a case of such terrible impor- 
tance as this, the same means of communication must have been 
brought into operation. 

Then came the terrible question— "If such is the case— if revolt 
and massacre are stalking abroad over the land, where shaQ I find 
shelter and safety for this dear girl ? " 

I had no means of forming a sane opinion. My knowledge of 
the country was but scanty. I knew, generaliy, the direetion itt 
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wbicli the county-town, Jerusalem, lay ; but I knew not how to 
reach it by the shortest and most secure road; and the only 
resolution I could form was, to ky all the conclusions I had 
arrived at before Bessy when she awoke, and trust to her better 
knowledge of the people and the district. 

While these reflections had been passing through my mind, the 
faint gray of the morning had brightened into a rosy glow, and 
the rising sun poured streams of light across the little open space 
in which we were. There she lay, dear girl, with her head still 
resting on my bosom, looking still more beautiful, it seemed to 
me, than ever. I had fancied that one great charm of her counte- 
nance was in her eyes ; but now, veiled by the pale lids, with their 
long black fringes sweeping her cheek, those eyes could add 
nothing ; yet, how lovely she looked I A soft glow was upon her 
cheek ; and, indeed, the rosy light of morning coloured her whole 
face, while the slightly-parted lips showed the pearly teeth, and 
her bosom heaved gently and regularly with the breathing of 
calm and quiet sleep. 1 could have lain there and gazed at her 
for ever. 

'EoT more than an hour after sunrise, it seemed as if fatigue, I 
might say utter exhaustion, had obliterated all trace of the 
dreadful scenes we had passed through, and the perilous situa- 
tion in which we were. It was evident she dreamed not at all ; 
but, at length, she moved a little. A broken word or two came 
from her Hps. 

" Oh, Richard ! " she said, and then came something that was 
indistinct; then she spoke again more plainly. "Your father, 
you know it was your own father — do not, do not press me." 

Then she awoke with a start, and gazed around her wildly. 
She would have sprung up, but I still held her in my arms, 

saying, — 

" Bessy, you forget." 

And, looking into my face for a moment, she seemed to recall 
the past with sensations which must have been strangely mingled. 
Pirst came a look of terror; then a bright smile, and then her 
whole face and forehead were overspread with a burning blush, 
and she buried her eyes for a minute or two on my bosom. 

I tried to soothe and quiet her, and she was soon conversing 
with me, anxiously, but calmly, upon the circumstances in which 
we were placed. 
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"We bad better, in tbe first instance," sbe said, "go on to 
tbe bouse of Mr. Travis. He is so good and excellent a man^ 
80 kind to bis servants and to all the people around bim, that be 
would be tbe last to be attacked. Tben again, from tbe edge 
of tbe wood, we can see the bouse quite plainly; and if we 
perceive anything unusual, or tbat indicates danger, we need not 
go on." 

" It is too far, however," I answered, "for you to go on with- 
out some refreshment, Bessy. If you will go a little furtber 
amongst tbe trees, so as to be bidden from tbe road, I will seek 
some wild fruits, sucb as I bave seen growing round, and we will 
make our breakfast, like two hermits, bere. I will not go beyond 
caU." 

Sbe bad some little hesitation at letting me depart; but we found 
a place wbere she could conceal berself completely, and I went on 
my foraging expedition, wbicb produced some supply, 4bougb not 
a very abundant one. Many of tbe wild fruits, of wbicb, through 
this country, tbere is generally a large quantity, were now nearly 
over ; still, in tbe shady places, I found some strawberries and 
raspberries unwitbered, and two or three other kinds, looking like 
plums and cberries, wbicb were fair enough to tbe eye, though 
whether they were edible or not I could not tell. I judged, bow- 
ever, tbat in her young days Bessy must bave made acquaintance 
with them ; and at tbe end of about a quarter of an hour, I went 
back with both my hands loaded. Some I found were bitter, 
some poisonous : but tbe rest served in some degree to refresh 
her ; and, as we sat and took our bumble fare, the strange situa- 
tion in which we were placed seemed to present itself more 
strongly than ever to her eyes. 

" I can hardly believe all this, Bicbard," sbe said. " It seems 
to me like a dream. Are we really living and waking on this 
earth ? or are we the sport of some strange mad fancy ?" 

"The facts are too stem to be disbelieved, dearest gii-1," I 
answered. " Indeed, I almost dread to think how many dark and 
terrible realities there may be around us even now." 

"And yet, amidst them all, Bicbard," said Bessy, with tears 
rising in her eyes — ^what sweet and beautiful things are eyes ! — 
" how can I ever thank you, not alone for saving my life a second 
time, but for all the tenderness and brotherly delicacy you 
bave shown me. When I spoke so ill of men, Bicbard, some 
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months ago^ I did not know there was^ in tho worlds such a man 
as you." 

She wiped the drop of emotion from her cheeky and then 
added, — 

"But what are these darker things you apprehend ? Those we 
know are dark enough. I hardly dare to let my mind rest upon 
them." 

I explained to her, as well as I could, the reasons there might 
be to suppose that the insurrection of the slaves might have been 
general throughout all that part of Virginia, or even further ; and 
I dwelt especially upon the difficulties which we might encounter 
in seeking some place of safety, hoping that her better knowledge 
* of the country might enable her to suggest something, where I, in 
my ignorance, was at fault. 

" I do not think the revolt can have been very general," she 
said. " St. Domingo, which you mention, was, I believe, in a 
very different condition from this State. The negroes were much 
more numerous there, and the white race were a feeble, inactive, 
colonial population. They had not the vigour and energy of the 
free citizens of a republic. You may smile, dear Eichard ; but 
yon will see that, although this insurrection may have spread 
further than I imagined, and many terrible things may happen in 
the meantime, the gentlemen of Virginia will speedily unite and 
put it down with a strong hand. However, the only thing for us 
to do, seems to me to consist in obtaining some information as 
speedily as possible ; and the place where we are most likely to 
find it is, I still think, at the house of Mr. Travis. We can i-eacb 
it in an hour ; and it is nearer than any other place. Let us go. 
I am quite ready now." 

We went on upon our way, conversing in very low tones, and 
keeping a watch^l eye upon the path as far as we could see in 
advance ; but all was peaceful and still around us. The air was soft 
and balmy; the only sounds were a few short notes from the 
birds amongst the trees ; the only moving objects the butterflies 
flitting across ; or, here and there, a squirrel darting from one side 
of the path to the other, and running chattering up the trees. 
How pleasant would that morning's walk have been, with one so 
much beloved, in other times and circumstances ! 

At length, Bessy paused. 

« We m mt far frgm the house," she said. " Thftt light at 
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the end of the path is coming from the open groimd of the plan- 
tation. We had better tarn aside here, if we can find our way 
through the bushes, and see if we can discover anything before we 
approacL" 

We soon found a pbce where we could pass; and, pro- 
ceeding cautiously, reached the outer edge of the forest ground. 
The bouse was before us, not a hundred and fifty yards dis- 
tant; and beyond it were some of the offices and several negro 
cabins. 

Not a human being was visible, however. The eye could range 
over the unfenced fields without a single labourer being seen. 
No grooms appeared about the stable ; no women sitting at the 
cabin doors ; no children playing about before them. The windows 
of Mr. Travis's house were all closed, and only the door in front 
was partly open. 

"I do not like the appearance of things here, Bessy," I said. 
"Do you see?" 

" Yes," she answered. And I could feel her hand tremble on 
my arm. "The place looks strangely desolate. Perhaps they 
have fled at the news of the revolt." 

"It maybe so," I answered; "but I cannot take you there, 
Bessy, till I know more. Who can tell what may be in that 
house P Can you fire a pistol P' 

" I dare say I can, Eiohard," she answered. " But why ?" 

"Because I will leave tlds with you," I replied, "and go 
forward and see what has occurred there. If I should not come 
back soon, the only thing for you to do will be to make the best of 
your way to Jerusalem, by the safest path you can think of. The 
gentlemen of the place wiU make that their rallying point, you 
may depend upon it." 

"Oh, no, no, Richard," she cried : " if you go to death, I will 
go with you. Indeed, indeed, I cannot stay here alone. I should 
die of fear for myself and you. I was in terror all the time you 
were absent this morning." 

I saw that it was vain to reason with her ; and making our 
way out of the wood, we came quietly to the open space cleared 
around the house. At the same moment, a large dog came round 
from the stable to the front door, raised his head, and began to 
howl. It was the most melancholy sound I ev» heard ; still it 
encouraged me to go on. 
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As soon as the poor brute saw ns^ he ran forward, but without 
barking, or any sign of enmity ; and, when he came up, licked my 
band, as if he was glad to see a human being. 

" Wc have an ally here, in case of need, Bessy," I said, and, 
monnting the steps, I pushed open the half-closed door. All was 
silent, and in the hall there was no sign of disarray or confusion. 
* Hats and articles of clothing were hanging about as usual in the 
halls of country houses. Some fishing-rods stood in a comer, and 
a powder-flask and shot-pouch lay upon a chabr. There were no 
guns, howerer, in a place where guns seemed once to have stood, 
and on the floor-cloth was the print of a naked foot stamped in 
some dark fluid ; it seemed to me to be blood. 

" They must have fled," said Bessy, who had not remarked the 
foot-print. "Everything seems quiet and in order." 

" It may be so," I answered ; " but I have many doubts." 

That mark on the floor-cloth, the half-open door, the windows 
closed— all created very terrible suspicions. With the pistol, 
which remained loaded still in my hand, I pushed open the door 
of a room on my left ; it seemed to be the dining room, for there 
was a long mahogany table in the middle, with chairs ranged round 
it at a little distance. Here also was no sign of disorder, except, 
indeed, that there was a double-barrelled fowling-piece, stUl loaded 
and capped, lying across the table. 

" This is very lucky," I said ; " I shall take the liberty of appro- 
priating this, which may serve to defend us in case of need, and 
may procure us food as we go along, Bessy, should we not be 
able to make our way to some town or village as soon as we could 
wish." 

"Oh, Mr. Travis will easily forgive you," replied Bessy. *' But 
let us make sure that there is nobody lurking in the house, for I 
think they must have left some of the coloured people behind 
them, otherwise the door would not have been open." 

"Let me go first," I said, "and we will examine the rooms on 
this floor." 

Going out again into the hall, with the gun under my arm, I 
looked up the stairs and shouted, — 

" Is there anybody in the house ? " 

There was no answer ; everything was still and silent* I then 
turned to the room opposite the dining room. It was a handsome 
drawing-room, neatly furnished* with books upon the table, one of 
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tliem open. There was a door on the left-hand side of the room, 
opposite to the windows, and Bessy said, — 

" That is probably Mr. and Mrs. Travis's bed-room." 

"I will go in and see," I replied; "but first let me 
lock this door into the hall, that we may not be attacked from 
behind." 

Having done so, I moved over towards the other door, begging 
my fair companion to remain in the parlour while I reconnoitred ; 
for I had a sort of presentiment that I should not go far without 
finding something which I would fain hide from her eyes. She 
followed me close, however, and I opened the door. The light 
was faint, for there were curtains over the windows ; still I could 
see well enough to induce me instantly to put Bessy gently back 
with my left hand, saying, — 

"Let me go in alone, my beloved. Here are sights not fit 
for you," 

" Have they not fled ? " exclaimed Bessy, in a tone of alarm. 

" Their spirits are fled," I answered sadly. " Their bodies are 
here." 

Entering the room, I partly closed the door, and then, undraw- 
ing the curtain, the whole terrible scene was full beforeme. Lying 
on the floor by the side of the bed, from which he had evidently 
started in haste, was Mr. Travis himself, with two terrible hatcliet- 
wounds on the top of his head, one from which it seemed the 
weapon had glanced, and the other sinking deep into the skulL 
In the bed lay his wife, with her brains dashed out, and the pillow 
all soaked in blood. But, more horrible still, on the floor, near 
the foot of the bed, was a little cradle, and from it the wretches 
had dragged an infant not four months old, and killing it with 
blows of their axes, had cast it down near its father*s feet. 

My blood ran cold. I have seen many a man fall in battle, I 
have passed over the field and gazed upon the skin, but I never 
saw any sight which so horrified me as this. When man is arrayed 
against man in deadly strife, the mind is prepared for scenes of 
death of every kind, and the hand clenching the sword or the 
musket, the scattered arms and broken weapons, have all that sort 
of harmony with the work of the fell destroyer, that they deprive 
it of part of its terrors. 

But here everything was in strange and terrible contrast. The 
peaceful aspect of domestic lifewf^ all around ; the lightsome, 
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gay parlour, with its open book ; tlie instruments of music ; the 
quiet, shaded bed-room ; the little cradle with its light curtain of 
rosy silk— all added horror to the sight of yiolence and blood, and 
death. 

I could not stay to contemplate it, but left the room speedily, 
and closed the door. Bessy threw her arms round me, and hid her 
eyes and wept. 

"This is but what we might expect to find, my love," I said. 
"But, dearest Bessy, we have other things to think of now than 
mourning for the dead. We shall be in perfect safety here for a 
time ; for these blood-thirsty wretches will not return speedily to 
the scene of their barbarous deeds. I must find you some clothing 
and some food, for we cannot tell where we shall have to go, or 
how long it may be ere we find a place of safety." 

"Food, Richard," cried Bessy ; " I could take nothing now. I 
do not fed as if I should ever taste food with appetite again ; and, 
indeed, I do not think we are so safe here as you believe. Doubt- 
less these savages, as soon as they have made themselves masters 
of the country round, will return to plunder the houses. Nothing 
seems to have been touched here. We had better get back to the 
woods at once." 

"They will not come soon," I answered. "In the daylight 
they must fight their way, and for some time they will have other 
things to think of than plunder. We will not stay long, however ; 
but I must have food and clothing for you. I blessed God last 
night that it was so warm and dry ; but another night it may not 
be so. And who can tell where we may have to lodge this very 
evening? You stay here, and lock both the doors; keep this 
pistol with you ; I will go and seek for the di£ferent things we 
may need, and be back in a moment or two. I must have more 
arms if I can find any, and powder and ball, if they are to be had, 
though I doubt not these men have carried off the greater part of 
the weapons in the house. Let me be but well armed, and I shall 
not mind half-a-dozen of them. At all events, let me have the 
means, dear Bessy, of defending you in case of need." 

It was with evident reluctance she remained below ; but I was 
afterwards very glad I had succeeded in persuading her, for, in 
the rooms above, I found two sweet girls, much of her own age, 
both murdered in the same barbarous manner. I took some of the 
clothes which I found in the bed-chambers to carry down to my 
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dear companion. It seemed like pltindemg the dead; bntthat 
was no time for false delicaey. 

My search through the rest of the honse was not qnite so sac- 
cessfid. Every gun, of which I afterwards found there had been 
many, had been removed by the atrocious murderers, except the 
one which I had found in the dining-room. In a small room 
behind, however, I discovered a brace of very beautiful pistols and 
a sword. These I took, as well as the powder-flask and shot-bag 
that were in the hall, the latter of which was half full of buck- 
shot. The flask was nearly full of powder, and with these arms, 
if attacked, I thought I could make a very good defence. Of food, 
I could find none in a fit state to carry away, except a packet of 
bisctdts ; but these were something in our distressed condition ; 
and I luckily discovered in the side-board drawer a hunting-flask 
containing some brandy. 

With all these various articles gathered together, I returned to 
Bessy, whom I found standing very nearly where I left her. 
Then, leaving her for a few moments to dress herself, I went to 
the half-open door and looked out. I had not been there a 
minute when, across the further end of the open space, three or 
four hundred yards distant, I saw a negro pass, with a gun upon 
his shoulder. I drew instantly back, but still continued from 
behind the door to watch the course he took. He did not look 
towards the house, however, but marched on with a sort of exult- 
ing step, as of one who had done great deeds. 

Perhaps it was prejudice, perhaps not ; but I could not help 
thinking he was one of the murderers, rejoicing in the retribution 
he had inflicted upon those who had deprived him and his race of 
liberty. 

In a few minutes Bessy joined me, and I asked her where the 
path in the wood led to, in which I had seen the negro dis- 
appear. 

" That is the way to Jerusalem," she answered — "at least one 
way. There is another path here at the back of the house, but 
they soon join." 

"Then I fear we must not direct our course thither," I 
answered. "I have just seen an armed negro pass that way; 
and, I doubt not, he has others before him. Were he alone, he 
would be soon dealt with; but, in all probability, they hare 
inarched to make an attack upon the town." 
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She seemecl rery mucli alarmed, and asked, in almost a despair- 
ing tone, — 

" Then where shall we go, Richard ? My uncle Henry's house 
lies up in the same direction. Good God ! I hope the^ have not 
been attacked and murdered too." 

" I hope not," I answered. 

I oould express nothing except hope; and that, to say the 
truth, was but feeble. It was exceedingly difficult to determine 
on what to do. Every course presented dangers ; and to remain 
where we were was, undoubtedly, very perilous. If the actual 
murderers did not return, other bands of revolted negroes would 
probably visit the houses that had been attacked, for the purpose 
of plunder. In the fields and woods we were likely, at some 
point, to meet with the insurgents ; and it was evident, that when 
they murdered young girls and infants, they would spare no white 
person. 

Still the woods afforded more means of concealment, and a 
wider space j and I was just about to propose to Bessy to betake 
ourselves to their shelter, when she suggested that we might find 
horses in the stable, by which we could reach the high-road, 
and ride in any direction we might find reason to believe was 
open. 

"At all events," she added, "we shall find some white people 
there to give assistance in case of need." 

I caught at the idea eagerly ; but we were disappointed. The 
horses had all been taken away, and not a soul was left in any of 
the negro cabins. An anxious consultation followed ; but the 
only course we could decide upon was to seek the cover of the 
woods again, to find out some quiet and concealed spot, and to 
wait there tiU the sun set ; then, under the veil of night, to make 
our way, as well as we could, to the county town, where we 
believed all the gentlemen of the neighbourhood would rendezvous 
in sufficient force at least to keep the insurgents in check. We 
took the path at the back of the house, which, at all events, would 
carry us some distance on the way we intended to go, and walked 
on for about two miles, looking behind from time to time, and 
keeping a vigilant eye on the road before us, which, luckily, was 
very nearly straight. 

" Bessy, dear love, you are tired," I said, as I felt her lean 
heavily on my arm, " Let us turn into the wood here, and resf- 
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awhile. I neglected to load the arms I procured in the hottse, 
and I may as well do it now." 

"I do not thiuk Jerusalem can be more than four miles 
distant," she answered, "and I can go a little farther, Bichard ; 
we had better get as near as we can. Besides, about three 
quarters of a mile on, this path joins the other, and we can better 
discover what is going on, if we conceal ourselves just between, 
the two." 

We proceeded on our way for about half a mile further, when, 
suddenly, from some distance in front, came the rattling sound of 
musketry. It seemed but one straggling volley ; but, the moment 
after, I thought I heard the sound of horses' feet at the gallop. 

Catching Bessy up in my arms, I carried her through the under- 
wood, to a spot where I thought we could lie concealed. I set 
her gently down upon the turf, and, placing myself partly behind 
a tree, looked out towards the road. 

A minute had hardly passed when three negroes, on horse-back, 
rode by at full speed. I was strangely tempted to give them the 
two charges out of my gun, but the thought of Bessy restrained 
me, and I contented myself with listening eagerly to ascertain if 
others were flying along the road, which I knew must lie npon the 
right hand. In that direction I could hear no sounds, however; 
and, seating myself by the dear girl's side, I said, — 

'* Three of these villains have just passed right along the path 
which wc came up. They must have had a brush with some of 
our friends near the town. This is hopeful, dear girl; for it 
shows that the gentlemen are rallying in force at Jerusalem, and 
if we can make our way thither to-night, we shall probably be 
safe." 

" Then the negroes are defeated !" she exclaimed, clasping her 
hands with a look of thankfulness; "they arc defeated and 
flying!" 

" Nay," I answered, with a smile, "three are certainly running 
away ; but I fear, dear Bessy, that is no indication of the result of 
the skirmish. Yery few affairs of this kind take place without 
more than three running away, even of the victorious party. It 
will be better to stay here, and pursue our way after nightfall. 
We have shade and a soft turf, and plenty of wild flowers and 
singing-birds ; and if we could but forget the terrible scenes we 
have just passed through, we might spend a few hours here plea* 
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sftuily enough, eren tliough I have notlung but biscuits to legale 
you with." 

" I thought, Eichard, we had no singiug-biids in my ecfoatrj/' 
said Bessy, with a touch of the old spirit in her tone^ thoi^ 
greatly saddened. 

" Oh, yes, you have, dearest," I answered ; **! hare fonnd one 
since, which I will still try to cage." 

01), the bright light that sometimes breaks thioogh a dark 
cloud ! Gloom, sorrow, fear had beset us during the whtJe c€ ihe 
preceding night and that eventful morning ; but ereiy step, ererjr 
moment, had strengthened the bonds between Bessy's bcui and 
mine as we went on together in the truest and most touching 
relation of woman to man — ^the protected and the protector. The 
agitation and the danger, too, lent the charm of contrast to the 
comparative calm and security with which we sat in that seques- 
tered spot uncrossed by any path ; and, as we partook of our 
scanty meal, with my arm supporting her waist, and her shoulder 
partly resting on my bosom, we both tasted a kind of h^piness, 
only brightened by the gloom of all around, which is seldom 
vouchsafed to any in the course of this troublesome life* 



CHAPTER XXI. 

B£SST and I had time enough to talk over many things ; yet no 
word of love was spoken between us — ^no reference made to the 
subjects which had so completely engrossed us not eighteen hours 
before. She was completely in my power. I might have said 
what I pleased, exacted what promises I pleased ; but I would 
not take so cruel an advantage of her position. There was some- 
thing so trusting, too, so confiding, so utterly and entirely reliant 
in her own conduct, that I should never have forgiven myself in 
after years if I had shown the least want of generosity in deed, or 
word, or thought towards her in such a situation. Nor, indeed, 
was it at all necessary to say anything. Her head rested on my 
bosom ; her beautiful eyes looked up confidingly in my \^} Jf^ 
hand lav clasped in mine. What need of words to speak all that 
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two from the groond. It speedily increased, however ; and, from 
one particular spot, went np a bluish-wliite cloud, rolling in grace- 
ful sweeps np to the tree-tops, and spreading itself in ever-Tarying 
circles as it went. 

It was evident, at length, that some one had lighted a fire in 
the wood at no great distance. Now, indeed, there seemed cause 
for anxiety. 

The wind blew from us towards the spot whence the smoke 
arose, so that I conld catch no sound of voices, even if any were 
speaking there. Still, that some persons were very near us was 
certam ; and that they were a party of the revolted negroes was 
more than probable. 

Various considerations engaged my mind for several moments ; 
but, on the whole, I thought it would be better to wake Bessy, 
and remove as quietly as possible to some more distant spot. 
What she had been dreaming of I know not, but it was evidently 
something alarming ; for when I spoke to her and gently raised 
her head, she uttered a quick cry of fear. It was very low, but 
it was sujQicient, as the wind then lay, to reach other ears than 
mine. 

I was explaining to her what I had seen and what I thought 
best to do, and pointing in the direction of the smoke, when I saw 
the bushes move, perhaps thirty paces in advance. 

" Lie down ! *' I whispered, withdrawing my arm from around her 
body ; " lie down, and keep quite still, whatever happens. There 
is somebody coming through the wood. I have the lives of six 
here beside me, and then I have the sword. I do not think they 
can be numy ; and if not, I am their master." 

Bessy obeyed without a word ; but put her hand over her eyes, 
as if to shut out more completely the sights which she tiiought 
were to follow. I quietly raised the gun, which I had reloaded 
with buckshot, and, placing it to my shoulder, levelled it at the 
spot where I had seen the bushes move, resolved not to fire imtii 
I could fire effectually. 

A moment after, a branch was agitated somewhat nearer and 
more to the right; and my aim was instantly directed there. 
Again the same indication showed the person approaching nearer 
still, and I followed the waving boughs with the gun. At length, 
a dark face appeared, peeping through the leaves, not more than 
twelve yards distant; but, luckily, at the same moment, Iper-« 
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ceived the gaudy colours of a printed handkerchief, such as is 
very commonly worn on the head by the negro women in that 
district. 

A minute after, a voice exclaimed, — 

" Master, master, put down your gun. I not come to do you 
any hann. We run away like you." 

I dropped the point of the gwa, but still kept it in my hand, 
watching eagerly the ground in advance, lest the woman should be 
followed by any of the murderous bands that were roving through 
the country. The bushes seemed all still, however ; and, quietly 
and timidly, she came on, as if still fearful of the weapon in my 
hands. She was a girl of about eighteen or twenty years of age, 
and a dark mulatto; but well formed, and of a frank, good- 
humoured countenance. 

" Ah, Miss Bessy," she cried, when she came within six or 
seven feet of us, " is that you P You must have had a hard 
time of it, I reckon. Oh dear ! oh dear ! that this should ever 
come to pass ! Why, how did you ever come to get away P 
Those nigger-devils have killed every one at Mr. Stringer^s, 
minister and all— him who preached to them so fine. I dare say 
he wish now he had not told 'em to kill their masters. He little 
thought he have his own head split with a hatchet." 

Bessy had risen, and gazed for a moment on the speaker, as if 
she did not recollect her, and the girl continued : — 

" Why, don't you remember Minerva, who lived with Mr. Travis P 
Ah, they killed my poor master and missus, and even the poor 
little baby, Eddy; and never say one word to the women, but go 
about murdering in de night ; and so we all go frightened and 
run away into de woods, for we did not know that our turn might 
not come next, for dey are aU so furious ; and Nat Turner say he 
is sent by de Lord to kill and to slay and to 'terminate all on 
whom he finds de mark. Now, who can tell whether she has got de 
mark or not P So ^Ye of us come away here, and all the rest have 
gone away, I do not know where, and taken de children wid dem." 

While she had been speaking, I had still kept my eyes upon 
the brushwood before me, and had satisfied myself that no one 
followed her ; and Bessy, who had been somewhat bewildered at 
first, both by the news of the danger and by being suddenly woke 
from her sleep, now recognized the girl, and said, — 

** I ismember you now, Minerva. You were the child's nurse, 

o2 
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were you not ? I do not think you would betray ns or injure 

US." 

" I would not for my life. Miss Bessy," replied the girl. *' I 
would die to help you, but would do nothing to hurt you." 

We Englishmen are not yery fond of warm professions, for we 
rarely make them ourselves, and have no allowance for different 
customs, blood, and temper. Yet the girl's face looked frank and 
open ; and I invited her to sit down beside us, wishing to extract 
any information she might possess. 

It was not much that she could give ; for, as I think I have 
elsewhere remarked, there is not a perfect sympathy between the 
mulatto and the black race. The former are incliued to be some- 
what conceited upon their approximation to their masters ; the 
latter view the mulattoes with a certain degree of contempt and 
dislike as inheriting a portion of the blood of the slave-bolder, 
without his power or intellect. They often intermarry, it is true ; 
still this latent sort of aversion prevails ; and you will always hear 
the negroes speak of the yeUow man or the yellow woman with a 
cold and slighting tone. 

On the present occasion, it would seem, many of the mulattoes 
entertained some apprehension that the vengeance of the negroes 
would be extended to them on account of the white blood in their 
veins. This was especially the case amongst the mulatto women ; 
and Minerva told us, she had only ventured to hold communica- 
tion with some of the people of her own colour. From them she 
had learned that from thirty to forty white persons had been 
slaughtered during the preceding night; that being attacked totally 
unprepared, no resistance had been offered, and that the negroes 
iu the morning, in considerable numbers (swelled doubtlessly by 
her imagination), and armed and mounted, had marched upon 
Jerusalem, intending to sack and bum the town. They had been 
met upon the road, however, at the distance of about a mile from 
where we then were, by a body of armed white men, who had fired 
upon and dispersed them. 

But she added, what was very important in our eyes, that they 
had since reassembled in greater force than ever, and had mur- 
dered a party of four white people whom they had met upon the 
road. 

She could not give us any of the particulars, for she had only 
heard them from a mulatto man, who had heard them from some- 
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body ebe. We must all have had cause to know—sometimes to 
our cost— how dangerous it is to rely upon current rumours in 
times of peril and excitement. It seemed to me, too, tlmt the 
girl was inclined to shirk some of my questions. I asked Bessy, 
therefore, in Italian, which she spoke very well^ if the woman was 
to be relied upon. 

" Oh, yes," she answered ; " I have always heard her spoken of 
as a very good, honest girl, although, doubtless, she, like all the 
negroes, is inclined to magnify whatever she hears." 

" Were the white men who you say were killed upon the road 
armed ?" I asked, turning to the girl. 

" Yes, that they were," she said ; " for the gentleman told me 
there was a terrible fight. But all the white men were killed, 
nevertheless ; de niggers were too many for them." 

" Can you tell which way the black men went after that?" I 
inquired. 

" No," she answered ; " I know nottin' about dat ; only dey 
did not come down here, or we should have heard de horses' 
feet. 

" Three men passed by on horseback," I observed, " and the 
rest may have been on foot." 

" Oh, no," she cried, " dey all got horses ; dey take de horses, and 
de guns, and de gunpowder, wherever dey go. Dey took aU ole 
master's horses after dey murdered dem all. Oh, I wish I knew 
who it were dat murder de baby, I would tear his heart out." 

And a look of fury came into her eyes, that could not well be 
feigned. 

"Dat Nat Turner is de head of it all," she continued. "He 
tinks himself a prophet ; but I tink him a devil ; for who but 
a devil would murder poor innocent babes and young children P" 

Here our conversation paused for a moment or two ; and then 
Bessy inquired the names of the other four women who were with 
her brown companion. She repeated them severally, and at the 
mention of one of them, I could see that Bessy's countenance fell. 

" Why, how came you with her, Minerva?" she inquired. "I 
have heard she is a very bad woman." 

" Ah, weU, dat's true," answered the girl ; " she is a bad 
woman, Miss Bessy, and beat her own children, and get drunk, 
and all dat; but then she was master's slave, and she is so nearly 
white dat all de niggers hate her, and Nat Turner once saic* 
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would kill her if she didn't mind. Dat was when she break her 
husband's head wid de stone bottle— so we could not refuse to 
take her wid us, for dey would kill her, certain sure." 

This seemed a very reasonable account of the matter ; but we 
had no time to consider much farther, for while she was speaking, 
another mulatto woman, considerably older, whose approach 1 had 
not remarked, suddenly appeared in the brake before us, and 
Bessy started up with a look of pleasure, exchuming — 

" Ah, Jenny, is that you P . I am very glad to see you." 

" Ah, Miss Bessy, Miss Bessy ! " cried the woman, taking her in 
her great fat arms, and giving her a kiss, while the tears ran over 
her cheeks. ''Thank God you have escaped! I thought that 
noble gentleman would take care of you. And when I went 
over the house — that terrible house — and all the coi'pusscs 
lying about, and the poor boys with their brains daslied out, 
and that McGrubber at the top flight of the stairs, all hacked 
and hewed with the axes, and found your room empty, though 
the door was all broken to pieces, I did hope yon had got away. 
Yet my heart failed me to think what would become of the dear 
child." 

" This is the cook at Beavors, Eichard," said Bessy ; '* she was 
dear aunt Bab's cook top." 

"Oh, I remember I have seen her," I replied, "the day we 
went over and took possession of the house in Mr. Stringer's 
absence. Jenny, I am very glad to see you here. But did anything 
happen to make you quit the house after yon had stayed so 
long?" 

"Dear, yes, sir," answered the good woman. "I heard they 
were killing all the yellow people as well as the white, and I 
thought it better to get out of the way; though, afterwards, 
as I walked along, I called myself a great fool for my pains» and I 
don't believe the story now ; I think it's all a lie. But as I passed 
by here, I saw smoke in the woods, and heard women's tongues^ and 
that made me come up. But you must not think. Sir Bichard, 
that all the black people are as bad as Nat Turner and his gang. 
Only two of all the men at Mr. Stringer's would join them, and I 
will take my oath that none of my dear old missus's servants would 
lift a hand against a white man after all you did, and got them 
out of the hands of the dealer, and had to fight and be wounded 
to prevent them being taken to OrWns." 
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I could not help smiling at the curions version she had got of my 
quarrel with Mr. Robert Thornton ; but I found afterwards that the 
general notion of the poor people was, that tlieir remaining in 
Virginia had entirely depended ujwn the result of my duel with 
that worthy gentleman. If he had killed me, they thought they 
would have all been sent away at once to a place of which they 
seemed to have a particular dread. But other considerations 
pressed strongly for attention ; and, after musing for a moment, 
I said, — 

" I fear that smoke may betray us to some of the wandering 
parties which may be about. What have they lighted a fire for, 
Minerva ? They cannot want a fire on this hot day." 

" Oh, but dey want something to eat," replied the girl ; " and 
old Lou is roasting a rabbit she snared." 

"Oh, there is no fear, Sir Eichard," said Jenny. "They have 
all gone the other way ; besides, they tell me a number of them 
ran away with buck-shot in their skins, and they'll be a long time 
before they come back again, I reckon. Why, the road all the 
way to Jerusalem 's quite clear now." 

" I wish I could believe it so, Jenny," I answered ; " for I want 
to take Miss Davenport there as soon as possible. But I under- 
stand there are some thirty or forty in the band; and though I 
would defend her to the last, I should soon be overpowered by 
such a number." 

"Ay," answered Jenny, "there were sixty of them this morn- 
ing— I counted them myself; but there are not so many now. 
They have begun to melt away, and there will soon not be twenty 
of them left together, unless there are others coming up that I 
don't know about. But you can soon satisfy yourself. Sir Richard ; 
for if you just walk along, keeping in the inside of the woods, 
with the sun a little bit to your right, at the end of about half an 
hour you will come upon the high road ; and if you see no trace 
of them between this and that, you may be sure that it's all clear. 
They won't venture on the high road in a hurry again ; for the 
gentlemen are all assembling at the town, and are too many for 
them . rU go with you, if you like, and show you the way. I'm not 
afraid. Indeed I should have gone to Jerusalem myself, only it's 
not pleasant for us poor creatures. The gentlemen take us up 
because we are black, and the niggers kill us, because they say we 
are yellow ; so what are we to do P" ^ 
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"Let US go on, Bichard," said Bessy. ''I do not think there 

will be much danger." 

A moment's thought, however, made me resolve, before I took 
her with me, to reconnoitre the country in front by myself. It was 
evident that Jenny's information, like that of the mulatto girl, 
Minerva, was merely upon hearsay ; and I did not choose to risk 
the life of one very dear to me upon the strength of vague 
rumours. Besides, Bessy had now with ]ier one on whom she 
could depend, and who, in some respects, might be more ser- 
viceable to her than even I could be. Jenny, in all probability, 
knew all the paths and by-roads in a country in which she had 
been born and brought up. She knew the customs and ways 
of the people, and could judge of their movements and their 
purposes much better than I could do. She was, moreover, a 
very stout, powerful woman, and did not seem to lack courage 
or decision; all very serviceable qualities of body and mind in the 
circumstances wherein we were placed. 

" I will go on, dear Bessy," I said, " and see what I can discover 
for a mile or so in advance. I will return as soon as I have satis- 
fied myself that the way is dear. In the mean time, you stay 
here with Jenny till I come back, unless yon find some cause for 
apprehension. In case you are obliged to leave the place, tear 
up a handkerchief, or this paper, in which the biscuits were 
wrapped, and drop the pieces on the way. You had better keep 
these two pistols with you. The sound will reach me a long way, 
and would, I suspect, frighten these scoundrels more than the 
shot." 

"Oh, give me one of them. Sir Bichard," said Jenny; "I'll 
shoot 'em if they come here, and then break their skulls wHh the 
hammer like a cleaver." 

"Here is a bigger one, Jenny," I said, giving one of the larg^ 
pistols I had found at Mr. Travis's. "You will protect your 
young mistress, I know, Jenny. Dearest Bessy, you are not afraid 
to stay till I come back P " 

" No," she answered, faintly ; and then added, " I would rather 
go with you, Bichard ; but I will not embarrass you, and perhaps 
you judge best ; only do not be long, dear Bichard; for I shall be 
fearful for you till you return." 

I took a step or two forward ; but then my heart smote me 
for a piece of selfish forgetf ulness ; and, returning, I inquired 
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of Jenny whether she had seen anything of my poor servant 
Zed. 

" No, 1 have not, sir," replied the woman. " Poor old man, I 
don't think they would hart liim : he was as black as any of them. 
01), he must certainly be safe ; for I should have found him some- 
where lying about if they had killed him. Besides, what should 
they kill him for?" 

I explained to her how he had devoted himself to give Bessy 
and myself time to escape. But she still retained the same 
opinion ; asserting that he must have got away before the door 
iuto Bessy's room from the corridor had been broken down. 
Thus she forced me to be satisfied. 

I walked away again towards the south-west. 



CHAPTER XXn. 

Mt progress was somewhat slower than I had anticipated ; for^ 
in many places, the bushes grew very thick, and tangled under- 
wood sometimes prevented the possibility of advancing in a 
straight line. Occasionally, too, a piece of swampy ground 
retarded me sadly ; but after having once caught sight of the 
wider part, or rather wood-road, on the right, I always returned 
to within a few yards of it whenever any impediment forced me to 
make a circuit, knowing that it must necessarily lead into the 
high-road to Jerusalem. I thus exposed myself, it is true, to 
some danger of being seen. 

But we are all, I suppose, curious creatures in one respect. 
Whatever may be said of man's selfishness, and by whatsoever 
strange cause a sort of transposition of self into another may be 
supposed to be brought about, certain it is that he who is the 
least careful, perhaps reckless, of his own life, becomes wonder- 
fully cautious, and even timid, when one whom he loves is' 
involved in the same peril with himself. I am fully of opinion, 
from the difference of my feelings that day, when Bessy was with 
me and when I was alone, that no military or naval man should 
have his wife with him in camp or on shipboard. . 
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I felt, as I walked on, as if I could have routed a whole troop 
of those insurgent negroes. I had a double-barrelled gun, well 
charged ; a pistol and a sword ; and I thought I could answer 
for the lives of four at least. Besides, the conviction grew upon 
me that these men would be easily disheartened. The murder of 
women and children, I thought, could be no very exhilarating 
remembrance; and whatever may be said of the courage of 
despair, I am certain that the man who fights with a rope round 
his neck is sure to fight ilL 

However, neither I nor they were put to the test upon the 
present occasion. All was quiet as I walked along ; and athwart 
tlie path, wherever I caught sight of it, poured the calm beams 
of the declining sun, unchequered by the shadow of a living 
thing. 

Several times I was tempted to go back by the thought of 
Bessy, and the fear that some danger might approach her during 
my absence ; still, I believed it better to make sure that "the 
wood, up to the junction of the two roads, was clear, and I 
walked on. 

At length I came to a spot where, through an opening of the 
trees, I caught a glimpse of what seemed a sandy streak running 
along before me ; and a moment after I heard a voice crying, — 

"Hi, hi! haw, John, haw!" 

I hurried on with a glad heart, in the thought that I might 
find some fanner driving his team to the town. When I came 
within sight, however, I perceived it was only a negro carter, 
sitting on a barrel in front of a heavily-laden c«rt, and driving a 
team of oxen by his voice along the high-road to the county town. 
At first, I was tempted to send a message by him to the sheriff 
and magistrates ; but, remembering the looseness which besets a 
negro's tongue, I judged he was more likely to tell it to the first 
person of his own colour whom he met, than to carry it to those 
for whom it was intended. 

He did not perceive me as I stood among the bushes, but went 
on, now urging his slow beasts on their way, now breaking forth 
into a beautiful negro song, called " The Shocking of the Com." 
The easy indifference with which he went, — his apparent uncon- 
sciousness of any subject of agitation or alarm, was a great com- 
fort to me. I argued, in the first place, that the high-road was 
clear of the enemy ; and, in the second place, that the insurrection 
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could not have spread very far ; for had he been conscious of its 
existence, instead of sitting there on his barrel, with his chin bent 
almost down to his knees, he would have been gazing about in 
every direction with all the excitable curiosity of a negro. 

Satisfied that Bessy could proceed in safety towards Jerusalem, 
I turned upon my steps, and made my way slowly back towards 
the meeting of the paths. Though my mind was certainly much 
more at ease, yet I took care to cast my eyes round on every side 
as far as possible, seeking for any indication that could confirm or 
impair my sense of security. 

I met with nothing, however, till I came to a very narrow path, 
if path it could be called, along which a man might make his way 
on foot, but which seemed scarcely wide enough for any one to 
pass on horseback ; and yet upon the green grass which covered 
it, I saw the print of several horses' hoofs. They might have 
been there when I passed before, but I hod not remarked them ; 
and this sight was the cause of fresh anxiety to me, as great as 
the sight of the savage's footprint to Robinson Crusoe on his 
desert island. 

The only thing to be done, however, was to hurry forward and 
rejoin Bessy as soon as possible. I listened for every sound as 
I went, but I heard nothing. There was no report of fire-arms, 
no scream or cry, except that of a blue jay as he flew from tree 
to tree. 

At length, I reached the junction of the roads, upon both of 
which I saw the marks of horses* hoofs. Whether they were 
fresh or not, I could not distinguish, for the ground was dry and 
sandy; and they might very well have been left, I thought, by 
horsemen who had passed in the morning. 

Pushing my way on through the bushes, I presently came to a 
little open space not more than a hundred and fifty yards from the 
angle where the two paths joined, and in the midst I perceived a 
spot covered with white ashes, and a sort of tripod of poles over 
it, something like those on which our gipsies swing their kettles. 
This was clearly the place where the mulatto women had been 
cooking ; but all were now gone, and with a feeling of dread I 
cannot express, I saw the marks of horses' feet here also. 

After one hasty glance around, which afforded no indication to 
base any conclusion upon, I hurried on towards the spot where I 
had left the dear gu:l with the two women, and made my way 
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straiglit to it, having taken care as I went to mark particular 
trees, so as to guide me on my way back. 

I came in sight of the little bank where it was first seen over 
the bushes in front. Gonld I be mistaken ? Bessy was not there ! 
Gould I have missed the track, and come upon some spot in the 
mazes of the forest like that where I had left her ? 

Vain hoping against hope ! I broke through the bushes like 
some wild animal pursued by dogs. I came rapidly on the ground. 
There could be no more doubt or mistake. There were the frag- 
ments of the biscuits of which we had made our scanty meal ; 
there the paper in which they had been wrapped; but not a living 
soul. Oh ! how my heart sank 1 

But what had become of her ? They had not killed her there, 
that was clear ; for no sign of a struggle was visible, and they were 
not likely to impede their course by dragging a corpse away with 
them. Yet I thought I saw upon the ground the traces of men's 
boots or shoes— large, broad footmarks, and seversd of them. I 
could not be very sure, for the ground was hard, and covered with 
di7 grass. What I saw might have been the marks of my own 
feet, and I stood bewildered with feelings of dread and horror, such 
as I had never known in life before. 

I had heard of men losing their presence of mind in dangers 
and difficulties. I had never known it in my own case ; but now 
my brain whirled. The thought of Bessy in the hands of those 
ruffians seemed to confound, almost to annihilate, every other 
thought ; and I stood for more than one minute hesitating, undeter- 
mined, like a frightened girl. 

Reason returned, at length, however. The first thing was to 
discover some trace whither they had taken her, dead or alive. 
They must have come from the angles of the roads, that was clear, 
and probably had gone away by the other side. I examined the 
trees and bushes with anxious care, and in one part, where they 
were not very thick, some of the branches seemed bent back, and 
one twig I perceived was broken. 

A step or two farther on, a large old tree stood prominently for- 
ward, and on its rugged bark near the root was a small fragment 
of cotton stuff, in colour resembling that in which the woman 
Jenny had been dressed. This was the way they had dragged 
them, I concluded, and I went on with steps which seemed sadly 
slow to the impatience of my spirit. But I was too much alive to 
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the necessity of watcliing the most minute circumstances, if I 
would discover any trace of Bessy, to hurry rashly on. 

At length I came to a place covered thickly with tender wild 
plants, about the height of my knee, and there I coidd clearly per- 
ceive, by the crushed stems and leaves, that a number of persons must 
have passed. But here, too, the troop seemed to have separated. 
The shrubs were beaten down to the left, but very mucli more to 
the right, and the party who had taken the latter course seemed to 
have bent their steps in a direction almost back again. 

After a moment's hesitation, I took the right>hand track, and 
found traces of the band for a considerable distance. At length 
they ceased, or, at aU events, my eyes could detect them no 
longer. The party seemed, in fact, to have separated, each man 
pursuing a course by himself; and I stood anxious and confounded, 
not knowing which way to take. 

I cannot describe the pain of that moment ; and now that it is 
all over, it is hardly possible to convey to you all the fears, the 
pangs, the anxieties, that pressed upon my mind and overloaded 
my heart. The scene of blood and horror which I had witnessed 
at the house of Mr. Travis, the blood dabbled bodies of the two 
lovely girls who had been torn from their beds and gashed to 
death with hatchet-wounds, the infant with its brains dashed 
out upon the floor, were aU present to my mind at that moment, and 
all connected themselves with the thought of her I loved, and 
seemed only to illustrate the fate of Bessy Davenport ! 

I felt as if I should go mad ; but there was an eagerness, a fierce- 
ness, pervading the wild, tumultuous sensations within me — a spirit, 
good or evD, which seemed to cry etemalTy, " Eind her ! find her, 
dead or alive ! and take vengeance on her murderers, if thine own 
life be the sacrifice ! " 

I could not consider accurately, or scan earnestly, which was 
the way the larger or less bodies had taken ; but after a moment 
of confused and doubtful pause, I plunged headlong amongst the 
bushes, forcing my way through the tangled laurels, as they are 
here called, till I came to a more open space; where older trees 
rose out of the turf with very little undergrowth. 

The struggle with the obstacles in my way certainly had not 
calmed me ; but many a rapid thought had passed through my mind 
as I forced my path on, and I paused on the more open ground to 
try to compose and direct my thoughts. 
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The sun was now hardly an hour above the horizon ; his slanting 
beams passed in long stripes of light between the boaghs of the 
old trees, and gilded the grass beneath them ; and as I gazed 
round, I fancied I perceived that upon one somewhat various and 
circuitous track, every here and there, was a dark little spot of 
shadow, as if something had -depressed the turf, and left an indenta- 
tion which interrupted the long lines of light. It was a man's 
footmark, and eagerly I followed it for near a quarter of a mile. 

At the end of that distance, I know not what it was made me 
pause. I have heard of people, who, like some of the inferior ani- 
mals, have a sense, a strange mysterious impression of the vicinity 
of some noxious creature— of a snake, a crocodile, a tiger. Such 
seemed, at that moment, the case with me. I felt as if somethiug 
loathed and dreaded was near, and slackening my pace, and step- 
ping noiselessly, I advanced through the trees into one of those 
little open brakes which were frequent in the forest. The moment 
I did so, my eyes fell upon a tall negro-man lying at the foot of an 
oak, with a musket by his side. As he lay, his face was turned a 
little away, and the boughs cast a deep shadow over him ; but the 
sound of my footfall, light as it was, made him snatch up his 
gun, and start upon liis feet in a moment ; and, with a strange 
feeling of satisfaction, I saw Nat Turner, the leader of revolt, 
before me. 

His musket and my gun were instantly levelled, and I heard the 
cock of the musket click ; but the next instant, the sun shining 
full on my face, he recognized me, and exclaimed, — 

" Hold hard. Englishman, hold hard ! If you lire, you will 
never know what you want to know." 

The hope of finding Eessy was all powerful, and as he still held 
his musket at his shoulder, I exclaimed, — 

" Ground your arms, then, and I will ground mine." 

He obeyed at once, trusting without hesitation to my honour. I 
dropped the gmi from my shoulder, and we stood for a moment 
or two gazing upon each other, as if waiting to see who would 
speak the next word. 
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CHAPTER XXin. 






Well»" I said at lengrth, " wliat have you to teU me ? " 
Sit down there," he said, in a calm and even commanding 
tone, "and speak low ; for there are more ears near than yours and 
mine. I do not want to take you at a disadvantage. If wc huve 
to fight this thing out, let us fight it out together ; though still I 
am better off than you are s for you love life, I hate it. You • 
have hopes, I have none, but to do the work upon whicli I am 
sent, how much soever I detest it, and then to quit it for the 
grave." 

As he spoke, he seated himself where he had before been lying, 
putting his musket carelessly down beside him, as if he liad no 
apprehension that I would take advantage of any negligence on 
his part. I was more careful ; for what he had said of more ears 
being near than ours had roused suspicions ; and placing my S^^ 
close to my hand as I seated myself, I drew the pistol from my 
pocket, and laid it within reach. 

"There is no need of such care," he said, in a somewhat sar- 
castic tone ; — "the first loud call, the first gun-repcrt, will brin^ 
plenty of others hither." 

"I have potir life, at all events, at my command," I replieo- 
" You cannot escape me ; and I do not intend you shall, though 
my own life be lost the moment after." 

The man laughed till he showed all his white row of teeth. 

" Why, then," demanded he, " should I teU you anythmg ? But 
be not too sure. Englishman. 1 would fain spare your Ufe. You 
are not one of our oppressors; you have never held a slave. 
Your countrymen, I hear, have set my countrymen free, wherever 
they were in bondage ; and we have no quarrel with you." 

" Then why," I exclaimed, thinking of the unhappy Mc Grubber, 
"did you kill a man who was the advocate of your emancipation, 
the bold denouncer of your masters ? Why did you chop him to 
pieces with your axes, in Mr. Stringer's house ? " 

*' Because he did it aU for his own selfish purposes, answered 
Turner; "because he did it aU for the political ends of himself, 
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" This is my sou. Sir Eichard/' said the doctor, who accom- 
panied me. 

Tuniiug round from his post, the boy shook hands with me 
frankly. He was a fine-looking lad, with blight eyes, bnt he couM 
not have been more than thiii>een or fourteen years of age. Point- 
ing with his hand, he said, — 

''There they come, father; bat they are mighty slow about 
it." 

" Yon had better put out the lights on this floor. Dr. Blunt,** I 
said ;— " they will only serve to direct the enemy's fire, and lose us 
the advantage which the position of the moon gives. We are in 
shadow here ; but you perceive we can see almost every pebble of 
the ground out there." 

"To be sure! to be sure! Well thought of! Put out aU the 
lights," said Doctor Blunt. 

" Now, will you go round, doctor,** I continued, " and sec that 
every man has his ammunition close at hand? I wonder if these 
bullets will fit my gun." 

" They are quite small,** said the doctor, moving away; "you 
had better put two or three in.*' 

When he was gone, I approached the window at which the boy 
was still standing, and leaning out, took a general survey of the 
moonlight scene which presented itself before the house. It was 
one which, at other times, or on any ordinary occasion, would have 
presented no single point of interest. The ground was very nearly 
flat, slightly undulating, indeed, towards the eastward, with a 
small lawn or field in front of the house, and an orchard of what 
seemed peach and plum trees, at about a hundred and fifty yards' 
distance. Sweeping all round the horizon, was a dense belt of 
forest-ground, dark in the shadowy moonlight, like evening clouds 
upon the edge of the sky, and the space within this barrier of wood 
was lighted up by the full, clear beams of the rising planet. It 
was one of those nights which, on this continent, are peculiarly 
beautiful ; when the moon drowns, in her own effulgence, all the 
stars immediately round herself, but leaves the rest of the sky full 
of bright luminaries, which, large and full, seem to vie the one 
with the other in aiding her to make up for the absence of the 
sun. Fields which had been cultivated, and from mDst of which 
the crops had been reaped, to the extent of five or six. hundred 
acres, lay around me within the belt of forest, and on the right 
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extended, first, ike stnbble field, fifty or sixty acres in extent, and 
tlien the wide field of Indian com not yet gathered in. 

The maize presents a somewhat curious appearance in the calm 
moonlight — an appearance, at least, to which we are unaccustomed 
in_Europe, especially when it is ripe. It looks almost white, yet 
something tells you — ^I know not well what — ^that it is not snow 
which covers the land. Often is it so tall, that a man of full height 
could pass through it unperceived ; but the spring this year had 
been backward, little rain had fallen, and the com was considered 
stunted and deficient. Thus, when I had passed through that 
field, the long reed-hke stalks, with their broad leaves, had not 
reached higher than my shoulder, and I could now plamly perceive 
a thick group of dark objects making its way towards the house, 
still at the dil^ance of a quarter of a mile. 

AU in external nature was very calm and still and pleasant ; and 
the fiat and somewhat monotonous scene acquired an aspect 
almost picturesque, from the accessories of light and shade, and 
the resplendent heaven above it. But there was that moving 
group of black objects, which, sometimes pausing for an instant, 
and always proceeding very slowly and cautiously, kept still 
advancing towards the house, and added a different sort of interest 
to the scene. 

While I was making my survey I continued to charge my gun, 
and endeavoured, to the best of my power, to calculate the 
number of the enemy. I could only make out twenty-four ; and I 
do not think I was wrong by more than one or two on either side. 
In the mean time the boy stood beside me, apparently calm and 
tranquil, without saying a word. There was an heroic sort of 
quietude in his demeanour which stmck me very much. I knew 
that through the whole of the south of the United States the idea 
of a revolt of the slaves is one of those fearful phantoms of the 
imagination which is present to the minds of all men, although, in 
the affairs of business, or the excitement of pleasure, they may, 
^m custom, forget it, and take no notice of the shadow of 
Nemesis which is cast upon the festal board— the sword sus- 
pended by a hair, which hangs over the head even of the lord of 
the feast. They are like people inhabiting a volcanic region, who 
trim their vines, and sing and dance in their harvests, forgetting 
altogether the proximity of danger and death, till the first tremu- 
lous motion of the earth announces the c(Hning earthquake, and 

q2 
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then they start ap oonldsed and alarmed by the coming; of erents 
which they might have foreseen in the dne coarse of nature. 

That boy's coohiess and tranquillity, in the circnmstanoes in 
which we were placed, stnick me very much. None of us at that 
time could tell how all these things were to end : no one was 
aware how far the conspiracy had extended, or what preparations 
had been made to insure its success. All that we knew was, that 
the blacks were infinitely superior in number to the whites ; that 
they had risen with merciless fury against their masters ; and that 
they had not yet met with any decisive check : that every house 
they had attacked they had taken without difficulty, and massacred 
the inhabitants without consideration of age or sex. 

Such was our position ; yet that boy stood there beside me as 
cool and quiet as if there was no risk or danger in the ooming 
contest. 

*' Now, my good lad,'' I said, after I had taken my survey, 
" you and I are to defend this window, I suppose." 

''I suppose so, sir," he said; "my father told me to stay 
here." 

" Are you not a little nervous P" I asked, with a snule. 

"Yes, sir," he answered frankly; "but I always do what father 
tells me." 

" Well," I answered, "there is no great danger, and you are a 
good, brave fellow. I have seen a good many of these affiurs; 
and it is such hearts as yoars that always carry victory with them. 
Now, I am an old soldier and an officer, so you must obey orders. 
Go and get a pillow from the bed, and place it on the window-silL 
Now, kneel down there ; rest your gun quietly over ; fix upon the 
man you intend to shoot, keeping him always under cover of the 
muzzle, and do not fire until I tell you. I'll bet you a dollar 
you'll bring him down." 

" Won't you have a pillow, too ?" asked the boy. 

" No," I answered ; " I intend to stand here, covered by this 
comer of the window-frame ; but you had better whisper by a hint 
of what man you intend to fire at, that we may not both mark the 



same." 



" rU fire at the biggest," said the boy ; " I am more sure to hit 
liim." 

" And I will take the little one," I answered. "We shall giye 
a good account of both, depend upon it." 
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There was no real levity in what I said ; for I coald not but 
feel, that whatever might be the lad's inherent courage, yet with 
his want of experience in such scenes of strife and bloodshed, 
there must be some awe, if not timidity. 

In the meantime Doctor Blunt passed along from room to room, 
seeing that all his little garrison were well placed, and doing his 
duty as commander-in-chief very creditably. At length he re- 
turned to us, before he took his own post at one of the windows, 
slapping his son on the shoulder, and saying, — 

" Well, Simon, my lad, here you are, under the command of a 
gallant officer, who, I see, has taken care of you. Do your duty 
boldly, my son, and we will give these fellows a peppering." 

" I wiU try, father," replied the boy, modestly, and Doctor 
Blunt continued looking out. 

" Ay, they have come into the open ground. They have deter- 
mined upon it, but I think we can match them." 

" You had better, I think, reserve your fire. Doctor Blunt," I 
said. " If they should perceive us at the windows, as probably 
they will, let them fire at us first. If they make a rush to break 
into the bwer story, they are lost with the small number they 
have ; for we can pick them off at our ease, if we do it coolly, 
while they cannot touch us up here." 

" Do you give the word. Sir Eichard, will you ?" said Doctor 
Blunt. " I will tell the people not to fire till you speak." 

" Very well," I answered ; " but let each mark his man as he 
comes up, and keep him constantly covered, that the first fire may 
be a telling one. Those who have double-barrelled guns had 
better reserve the second barrel, that they may keep the enemy 
employed while they are are re-loadiug." 

" I understand, I understand," said my host. "I wiH go and 
tell them all ; but you cannot expect very well-disciplined soldiers 
here, Sir Richard." 

" We must do our best, my good sir," I answered; "and I have 
;io doubt of the result. One of us is equal to five or six of them, 
when we are not taken asleep in our beds." 

Doctor Blunt moved away to give the orders I had suggested, 
and I again put my head out of the window. The body of insur- 
gents was now not a hundred and fifty yards from the house ; but 
I don't think they saw me, for that side of the building was com- 
pletely in shadow. They advanced very cautiously, however 
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taking adTsatage of the trees of the peach-orchutl, to cover their 
approach ; and there was evidently some hesitation at its verge, 
before they came ont in the clear moonlight. They might, indeed, 
be laying their plan of attack. 

At length one man came forth, about ten or twenty yards before 
the rest, and took a leisurely survey of the whole front of the 
house. I was greatly afraid that some of our party Would fire ; 
but all kept still. At length the negro returned to his com- 
panions, and then they marched forward in a long, straggling 
line ; each man with his gun raised to his shoulder, covering the 
upper windows. 

"Keep down!" I said to my young companion; "keep your 
head down, and let them fire, llien raise yourself, choose your 
man, and when I give the word, pull the trigger." 

I have always found it a very difficult thing to get men to 
reserve their fire. There is a sort of natural anxiety to have the 
first chance, which causes many a shot to be thrown away. There 
was no nervousness, however, upon the present occasion ; and all 
remained profoundly still, while the insurgents advanced to within 
about thirty paces of the house. We could now see all the men 
distinctly; so much so as nearly to distinguish their features, 
though that is somewhat difficult with a negro, even in the day- 
light. They evidently saw us too, and our white faces made us a 
better mark ; but, as I had expected, the having to fire upward 
disturbed their aim. 

When they were at the distance I have mentioned, the word 
" Halt ! " was pronounced ; and the whole line came to a stand. 
Then there seemed to be some little hesitation; but, after a 
moment some one shouted, " Fire ! " And nine or ten guns went 
off right at the windows. The glass crashed and Tattled above us 
in tiie upper part of the frame, and a bullet seemed to strike the 
wall just below where I was standing ; but not a single shot took 
effect upon anybody in the house. 

I had a great mind to let them come a little nearer still, that 
we might be more sure of our aim ; but I knew that every one 
was impatient round me ; and, seeing a movement amongst the 
negroes, as if to make a rush upon the lower part of the house, I 
gave the word to fire. Every one was prepared ; every one had 
selected his man, and all the guns went off almost at once. 

Never was such a scene as now ensued. Six or seven of the 



insorge&tB fell dovn at once; and then there was a general 
scamper. Away they went in every different direction— tumbling 
over their fallen companions — ^running against the trees of the 
orchard— throwing away their guns to fly the better ; and show- 
ing every symptom of that panic terror which so gaierally accom- 
panies want of discipline.- 

From the boldness with which they had marched up to the 
house, and the deliberation with which they had fired, I had not 
thonght that the affair would be so soon over ; but they were now 
evidently routed beyond any chance of a rally 5 and I gave one 
tall, big fellow, who was running faster than any of the rest, the 
advantage of my second barrel. He stumbled and fell, but was 
up again in a moment, and away, though he must have been 
wounded. Several more shots were fired amongst the fugitives 
from the other windows. 

Running round to Doctw Blunt, I said — 

" If we make a sally now, we may capture some of them." 

Three or four of the gentlemen followed me downstairs ; and 
rushing out, we got into the orchard as fast as possible, amongst 
the trees of which, several of the insurgents were endeavouring 
to shelter themselves from the shots which had been coming 
after them from the windows ; though they might have made a 
good fight of it still, had they not been so completely scared. 
But no resistance was offered. Three or four ran away across the 
fields as fast as they could go, when they saw white faces in the 
orchard ; but we captured two of them and marched them up 
towards the house. 

On the spot where the negro line had been formed we found 
the rest of our party, with a lantern and a sort of link or flam- 
beau, examining the fallen. Billy Byles was hauling up one of the 
wounded men, while Doctor Blunt and another gentleman were 
stooping down over a tall fellow, who seemed quite dead, and 
holding the link to his face as if they saw something very curious 
in it. 

"The most curious head I ever beheld," said Doctor Blunt's 
companion. " Did you ever see such a development P The organ 
of combativeness enormously full, and destructiveness as big as 
my fist. I must have that head for my cabinet, doctor." 

"Ah, Sir Richard, I see you have brought in a prisoner," said 
Doctor Blnnt, rabmg his head as I came up with the man I 
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had taken. " This is my friend. Doctor ^ the famous phreno- 

logist." 

" Bid you ever see such an extraordinary head, Sir Eichard ? " 
said the enthusiastic professor of what was then almost a new 
science. "Why, it is all back; it has neither top nor front. 
The posterior portion must weigh ten times the anterior. You, 
sir, what's your name ? " he continued, turning to my prisoner. 
" Do you know who this is P " 

"That is Will, sir," answered the unfortunate man; — "that is 
the gentleman who said we were to kill all the babies." 

"There, I told you so!" cried the doctor, rejoicing in the 
triumph of his art. " He could not help it. That organ of de- 
structiveness did it all. That man should never have been 
suffered to go loose. Henceforth, if crimes are committed, it is 
the fault of society. We can always detect the propensity to 
mischief by the certain laws of phrenology, and our business is to 
guard against it. If we suffer men like that to go loose, the 
crimes they commit are chargeable to our own negligence." 

I was not inclined to stay longer to hear the worthy gentleman's 
dissertation; and, touching Doctor Blunt's arm, I said — 

" We had better return to the house and secure these two men. 
I must also ask you to do me the great favour of lending me a 
horse to ride to the county town ; for I cannot be satisfied till I 
see this Colonel Halliday." 

" You had better postpone your journey till to-morrow morn- 
ing," answered the doctor, walking with me towards the door. 
"Don't you think it will be dangerous to go alone at this time of 
night?" 

" Oh, no," I replied. " These people will not rally ; and you 
may be sure they brought up their whole force. If I am not 
mistaken, you may look upon the insurrection as at an end. They 
have met with a check which they will not soon recover ; and your 
neighbours will have much to thank you for, Doctor Blunt." 

" Well, sir," replied the doctor, evidently much gratified, ** I 
trust we have done our duty ; and if every one will do his duty in 
such circumstances, the state will have nothing to fear." 

"Your gallant young son, sir, has done his duty too, nobly," I 
replied ; " I am quite sure he brought down his man ; he was as 
steady as an old soldier." 

I am delighted to hear you say so, Sir Eichard," answered the 
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father, doubtless with a proud heart. ''He has been brought up 
to obey orders, without hesitation, and I trust he has a right — a 
hereditary right— to courage. His family has not produced a 
coward, sir, and I trust it never will ; but you had better come in 
and finish your supper. Sir Bichard, while they get a horse for 
you. Will it not be better to have one saddled for your man 
2jed likewise ? He knows the roads more thoroughly than you 
do, I suspect, and might be of assistance to you in case of 
danger." 

I gladly embraced the offer and was not sorry, to say sooth, 
for some more food. Nor did I altogether refrain from Doctor 
Blunt's good wine ; for I felt that night, more than I ever did in 
my life, those sensations which doubtless lead many a man to 
drunkenness— the need of something to keep up my spirits, to 
enable me to cast off the load of thought, and pursue my course 
amidst whatever painful circumstances might surround me. 

I did not drink much, it is true; for out of the bottle of 
Madeira, set by my side, several of my companions in the late 
affray came in and helped themselves very liberally. In fact, for 
the next half-hour, as may be well supposed, the house of Doctor 
Blunt presented a scene of excitement and confusion sufficient to 
banish everything like sober thought. Every one was talking ; 
every one was moving about; every one was asking questions, 
and nobody answering them. Some were examining where the 
balls had struck; many were describing their own deeds, and 
telling how they had picked off their man : and certainly if all 
had been done which they asserted, a dozen negroes must have 
fallen instead of six. All were talking; some were laughing 
loudly; and, strange to say, even the captured and wounded 
negroes were joining in the merriment, almost as if they had been 
of the victorious, instead of the defeated, party. 

I saw one fellow sitting in the hall, just opposite the door, with 
a bullet through his shoidder, and his hands tied behind him, show 
his white teeth from one end of the range to the other, exclaiming, 
with a laugh, — 

*' I wish somebody would tie my hands afore instead of behind. 
My golly, how hot dat hole feel ! I tink dey must shoot wid red- 
hot shot." 

At length it was announced that the horses were ready, and I 
rose to depart. 
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" Wh^k, going, Sir Bichard I " exclaimed Billy Byles, oonmis 
in. " Hang it, yoa hare stolen a march npon them. I shall go in 
to-night. Blunt, yon had better march ihe prisoners in. There's 
no use of keeping them here all night. Hadn't you better wait 
Corns, Sir Bichard?'' 

" No, my good friend," I answered ; " I cannot rest satisfied 
till I hear more of Miss Daveaport.'' 

Billy Byles was of that sanguine and unmovable disposition, 
which from one success infers that everything else must go right, 
and he answered, — 

" Oh, she is quite safe, depend upon it." Although not an hour 
before, on hearing of the situation in which she had been left, he 
had exclaimed, " Poor Bessy 1 " in tones of melancholy augtuy, 
which still rang in my ears. 

I declined to delay my departure, however ; and, shaking hands 
with young Blunt as I passed, I walked forward to the door, where 
the horses stood. Zed crept after me slowly, with much the air of 
an offending dog, who expects, as he follows his master's heels, to 
have a kick every minute, and keeps himself prepared to jump 
back and avoid the blow. 

Much shaking of hands took place on the steps of the house; 
but at length I mounted, and took my way on. 



CHAPTER XXVn. 

It was as bright and beautiful a night as ever was seen ; and 
the roads through the woods, flooded with waves of light and 
shade, were full of tranquil grandeur. In one spot, the eye could 
wander deep into the heart of the forest, guided by the moon- 
beams, as they rested here upon a piece of green turf, there upon 
a swelling mass of wild plants ; here caught upon the bole of an old 
tree, there glistening amongst the reeds of plashy savannah. At 
another time, a deep, heavy mass of giant trees, mingled with ever- 
greens, intercepted the rays, and cast a thick shadow over the 
path, only enlivened by the prospect of another gleam cf bri^iilucss 
beyond. 
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Silently I rode forward. A sudden and momentous strife and 
excitement had interrupted my thoughts and feelings in their 
natural current— dammed them up, as it were ; but only to flow 
oyer again, with deeper, though somewhat stiller, waves. 

I need not say that all my thoughts were of Bessy Davenport. 
They were very anxious, very gloomy, very bitter. I blamed my- 
self for having left her at all. I thought that if she had met with 
danger or death, I should never forgive myself. No language 
which I can find will convey any idea of the sensations I expe- 
rienced—the internal shudder, as it were, the wringing of the very 
heart of my spirit, when my mind rested, even for a moment, on 
her possible, nay, her probable fate. It was in vain I tried to 
console myself by trying to think I had acted for the best. The 
homely but true and startling words of Billy Byles came back to 

my mind, — "D n the best ; it is always the worst thing a man 

can do ; " and I was ready to pile curses upon my own head for 
having abandoned, even for a moment, the task of protecting the 
dear girl, with which Heaven seemed to have charged me. 

Censure on myself, however, made me feel inclined to be more 
lenient to others. Poor Zed, though I could not help feeling some 
bitterness still, had only done, according to his views and capacity, 
what I had done myself. He had acted for the best ; and, soften- 
ing towards him, I called him up to my side ; for hitherto he had 
ridden two or three horse-lengths behind me. 

"Tell me. Zed," I said, "and now, mind jrou tell me the truth, 
for I will forgive anything rather than falsehood." 

"I will tell the truth if I can, master," answered 2ied ; "but 
sometimes, when I*m in a hurry, I can't tell de truth. The lies 
come so thick and fast, they get all the uppermost, and I have no 
time to put them down, and get the truth up from de bottom of 
de well, as men say." 

" Well then, take time and do not hurry," I answered. " You 
say you saw Colonel Halliday in the wood. Was that true ?" 

" Oh, yes, indeed, master," he answered ; " I saw him there, 
and six or seven men with him." 

" Was he on horseback or on foot P" I asked. 

"He had been on horseback," replied Zed; "but he left his 
horses in de path, and went in on foot, just where the two roads 
meet. I heard him swear he saw a large smoke, and he would 
know what it was. I did not let him see me, for he is a wild 
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man, and was just as like to cut me and uncle Jack down as not, 
because we bad black skins." 

*' Then lie went right on towards the smoke P " I demanded. 

" Yes, that he did,*' replied the man ; " and he mnst have gone 
some way down, for his voice sounded quite small when he came 
out upon the road again, and he hallooed to the people to bring Lim 
down the hoi-ses." 

" Then he did not find any of the negroes ?" I asked. 

" No, how could he ? " answered Zed ; " for they did not come 
up till he was gone. They saw him, I guess, and scattered to 
keep out of his way. But he came first, that's certain. I can't 
tell quite sure where he went, for I did not see him go ; bat he 
could not have been gone long before you came up.'' 

The man's words gave me great comfort ; for it seemed cer- 
tainly more than probable, that if he pursued the course 2ied 
mentioned, he must have found Bessy and old Jenny where I had 
left them, and taken them away under his escort ; although I 
could not understand how the former happened to have quitted 
the place without leaving something to indicate what had occurred. 
She knew— she could not but know— the deep anxiety I should 
feel ; and Bessy Davenport's was not a heart, I thought^ to look 
upon that amdety lightly. 

However, still 1 was comforted. Hope and expectation revived ; 
and as soon as we got upon the high road, I pushed my horse on 
rapidly towards Jerusalem. He went very slow, it seemed to 
me ; and indeed he was not the very best-blooded animal that ever 
was mounted. But at length we came to a spot where the town 
was first visible in the daylight ; and there Zed, who knew the 
whole country well, checked his horse, exclaiming — 

" Gorra mighty, master ! they have set the town a-fire." 

At first sight, it seemed so ; for up above the little town, rose 
upon the sky a bright red glare wliich could be produced byno ordi- 
nary cause. I checked my horse, too, and contemplated the blaze 
for a moment or so ; but I remarked that the glare was steadfast, 
not rising and falling, nor spreading from place to place ; and that 
though some flicker and some rolls of smoke were visible, yet 
there was none of that rapid change or those thick curling 
clouds which always hang over a considerable conflagration. In 
fact, it was more like the glare which hangs over a large and 
well-lighted city^ than that of a fire. 
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'•'We will go on, Zed, and see," I said ; " I can't tell what this 
blaze is ; the town is certainly not on fire." 

"Very well, master," said Zed, witliout the slightest hesita- 
tion ; and on we pushed at the same rate as before. 

As we came to the first houses of the little town, we could hear 
tbe loud murmur of many voices, proceeding from the central part 
of the place ; and, riding on, we came upon a very strange and 
even picturesque scene. 

I have, before described, I think, the littl& market-place of 
the town, which the good people of the country have thought 
fit to call Jerusalem, upon what grounds or pretences it is 
impossible to discover; for certainly neither in architecture nor 
construction, nor natural site, does it bear the slightest resem- 
blance to the capital of the kingdom of Judah. However, when . 
the Mount Ida of this country is a hillock, not much bigger than 
a man's knuckles, and Syracuse is completely an inland town, it 
becomes clear that the people had very little reference to the Old 
World in the names they have bestowed in the New. 

On one side of the square stood the inn, a wooden building of 
no great extent, with what is called the liberty-pole right in front. 
When I had been there before, the bright, burning sun had shone 
distinctly on the groups of farmers and gentlemen coming from 
the country on business, with their waggons, horses, and dogs. 
A different light now presented the place under a different aspect. 
A fire of pitch-pine logs was burning in the middle of the little 
space, at the distance of perhaps sixty yards from the inn ; and close 
to the building itself were a number of torches, some in the hands 
of mulattoes or negroes, some fixed to stakes set in the ground, 
to posts, to rails, or anything to which they could be attached. 

By the red glare of the fire and of these torches could be seen 
the fronts of the various houses round ; the windows crowded 
with facesi principally of women, in every sort of dress and un- 
dress ; and numerous groups of men, scattered over the space 
below, all armed, many on horseback, talking, laughing, gesticu- 
lating, and, in some instances, swearing. 

In front of the right wing of the inn was a little body of cavalry, 
not very regularly drawn up in line, nor was every man upon his 
horse ; but there they were about thirty or forty, stout, tall, power- 
ful fellows, who would have put all the insurgents who had ever 
yet been mustered in Virginia to the rout in a minute. A group of 
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officers, intermingled -with a dozen or so of gentiemen, amongst 
-whom I recoguized my long-boned friend the sheriff, stood mime- 
diatc4y before the door of the inn, all iu v^ement and eager 
discussiou ; while just aboye their heads was a sort oS balooBj, 
nuioiug along the whole front of the inn^ crowded witb ladies, 
some sitting and some standing. 

Tremendous was the ocmfosioB, great the noisei, and terrible the 
glare ; and every now and then a fresh movement and different 
arrangement of parties took place when a horseman or two would 
ride in, from this side or that; and from each of the gionps 
several persons wonld detach themselves, and ride up to inqniie 
what intelligence the new-comers brought. 

I myself was thus assailed as soon as I entered tbe market- 
place. 

" Which side do you oome from, sir ? '' asked one. 

"Haye you seen anything of the niggers?" interrelated 
another. 

" Did you see anything of Captain Jones's party P " demanded 
a third. 

'* Has any fresh house been attacked ? " cried a fourth. 

"One at a time, gentlemen, one at a time," I replied, ''and I 
will answer you. Then you shall give me an answer to one ques- 
tion. I come from this side of Dr. Bhmt's house. I have seen 
plenty of the negroes — all, I fancy, which they have in the field. I 
did not meet with Captain Jones's party; and the last house the 
negroes attacked, or will attack, I imagine, was Dr. Elunt's. And 
now, if you please ** 

" What came of it P what came of it P " cried half a dozen 
voices, before I eould propound my own question. 

" They were repulsed with considerable loss," I replied. " Six 
were killed or severely wounded, two were taken prisoners, mid 
the whole body was dispersed, — ^I suspect, never to meet in any 
force again." 

" Hurra ! hurra ! " shouted the little crowd that had gathered 
round, and off they ran to spread the intelligence over the place. 

I took the liberty of catching one gentleman, however, by the 
arm, before he could get away, saying: — 

" On my life, this is hardly fair, gentlemen. I have answered 
all your questions, and you do not stay to answer mine. May I 
ask if Colonel Hidliday has been in the town lately P ** 
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" Colonel Halliday ? ** cried the good man ; " why, yes, he was 
here not half an hour ago with his party ; he may be here now for 
aught I know/' 

" Had he a lady with him ? " I demanded. 

" Oh« yes, a whole drove of 'em," answered my eompanion, 
-who seemed a bit of a wag. " Funniest sight you ever saw — 
half of them mounted on horseback in their night-shirts." 

Thus saying, he broke away from me, and joined the principal 
^roop before the inn-door. Towards it, also, I directed my horse ; 
but the gentlemen composing it instantly moved forward in mass 
towards me as soon they heard the inteUigence I brought, and I 
was surrounded in a moment by twelve or fifteen persons, and 
overwhelmed with innumerable questions at once. The sheriff 
alone was quiet and practical. 

"Glad to see you, Sir Kiduttd," he said; "perhaps you will 
give us a brief statement of what occurred at Dr. Blunt's ; for if 
you answer all these questions, we shall have daylight upon us 
before we have done.'* 

As it was evident I should get no satisfaction myself tiU they 
were all satisfied, I thought it best to comply with the sheriff's 
suggestion; but in the mean time ail the other groups began to 
draw near to hear the intelligence also; and I was soon sur- 
rounded, and even pressed upon, by at least two hundred people. 

'* Speak loud, speak loud ! " cried one. 

"Bring him a driok," said another. " Dare say the gentleman's 
thirsty." 

" He bad fighting enough to make him so," said Zed, who kept 
close to me, evidently in some alarm of the results of the general 
objectiotns to his colour. 

I went on with my story, however, making it as brief but as 
clear as I could, and taking care to notice the gallantry of young 
Blunt, which called forth a sort of half-cheer from the people. 

But they did not seem to care much about details, and were 
soon satisfied. Man by man they began to drop off, or broke up 
into parties to talk the matter over in their own Kttie synods ; 
and, springing from my horse, I took the sheriff's arm, saying,— 

" I want to speak a word or two with you, Mr. Sheriff. Take 
my horse to the door of the inn. Zed— I suppose he will be safe. 
He is a very faithful fellow, and has saved my life." 

" Oh, quite safe," answered the sheriff. «« Bo^'t you see we 
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have as mauy blacks as whites here ? This bad spirit is by no 
means general. Had it been so, we might have fared worse ; 
though it has been bad enongb, God knows, as it is." 

Zed led away my horse ; and, being left nearly alone with the 
sherifip, I explained to him my anxiety about Bessy ; told him the 
cause I had to suppose that she had been found in the wood by 
Colonel Halliday, and carried to some place of safety ; and asked 
if he had seen that gentleman in the town. 

" Oh, yes, he was here a little while ago,'' answered the sheriff. 
'"He brought in several ladies with him, but I really did not 
notioe who they were. He took them to the inn, I think, and 
you had better see if you can find Miss Davenport there." 



CHAPTER XXVm. 

I KNOW no more anxious, more irritating, more painfal occu- 
pation in the world than that of seeking (when we are appre- 
hensive and doubtful of the fate of one we love) amongst a great, 
confused and pre-occupied crowd, for some traces of the lost one. 
It has been my fate twice in hfe to aid in the search for a strayed 
child ; and the agony of the father communicated itself, in part 
at least, to me, and gave me the power of feeling a portion of all 
the torture which imagination inflicted upon him at that moment. 
Every one we speak to seems so selfish, so volatile, so obdurate, 
that we can hardly believe there is anything like feeling or 
sympatiiy in the human breast; when, perhaps, scanned accu- 
rately, our own sensations would be found to be selfish, and our 
own accusations return upon our own head. Who coidd tell, in 
that mixed crowd, what were the motives, what the feelings, what 
the doubt and dread, which created the sort of fierce anxiety in 
my heart P Who could see in my look, or detect in my voice, more 
than the most minute portion of that anxiety P Yet» I felt a very 
unreasonable degree of anger and irritation at the utter indif- 
ference of every one around me to all that was going on within 
my breast. 

X forced my way^ however^ onward towards the door of the inn ; 
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bat before 1 reached it. a fash Utile party entered in the to^ 
and cnt across my path, presenting that strange ">«t«^f . *™ 
ludicrous and the horrible, whidi is, perhaps, more dreadful tban 

*^I)^BtaS!'the whole of the party from his honse, Mid two 
or three monnt^ dragoons, who had joined them ^^^^^ °^ 
the way. were bringing the prisoners, now '»«'^«|«?^*°Ji'r,3 
the pre^nce of one of the wonnded n»«i, who had ^^f 
suffiefently to walk into the eonnty ^pitaL Post ««»« t'^"^ 
three hor^men, and some more armed men ^to^^t ^ip^e ^^ 
but between the two bodies of whites '»?^''?*,*^^ Xn 
feUows who had been taken, very m^^h as fey ^«J «P^ "f^ 
ihcv attacked the house, except that their muskets had Deen 
Sa^ Ihelrst of tiie negn^ ^or t^^ --^\%- ^^^ 
filp^ was the man whom I had captured myself, with a gay scan 

something m his hands, wmcn i co ^^^^^ 

he came. into the b^ of tte ^reh^. a^a '^^^ „j ^1^^^ 
and horror, I saw that rt 7« «^! "?°^ "„ strongly excited the 
compaxuons-the ^^^.^^J^^oS, who had doubtless cut it 
T^S^r:TS^t^^rl'''^^'^^. to place the skull as a 

specimen i? "1^,,^ Sctly opposite the inn door, mi several 
The party halted •^^^f^'L^^^^ together there, advanced to 
of the officers, who ^«'„^^?f^^^e of them seemed to recog- 
take a look at *!;« .^e^but that attracted his professional 
nize the man '^t^*^^Jrrf a^d the sword were "matter more 

Hf^^h;:NeUo^wW did^u gettMsP;;^ ^^^^ ^ ^^ 

The negro inst^uy ^ __ 
full torohliglit. and repUe^^^^^^g^^.. 

" This here gentlem^ g» y^ ^^ hear, broke from llva 

A loud burst of ^^^l^Z the man's caUmg a dead negro'a 
whole party ^^'^^ * Veman :" and I must say. the captive negroes 
W " thi« ^^^fyfthf^^ty of being hanged withm a few days 
themselves, ^*^*Jl^^b J^eartily as any of the rest. I cotdcl 
after, joined ui * ^ 
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not do so ; and pushing my way throngh the throng, I entered. 
the inn. 

The passage was crowded to suffocation ; the bar, which lay on 
the right hand, was surrounded by a mob, two-thirds of whom 
were drunk, and the rest hardly sober ; and before I had taken ten 
steps through the mass, I had been inirited to drink at least as 
many times by persons I had never seen in my life before. I re- 
marked that they did not seem at all pleased when their invitation 
was declined ; but I was in no very polite mood, even if I had 
been at any time inclined to get drunk for the pleasure of 
strangers ; and I made my way straight for the foot of a staircase, 
round the bottom of which the crowd was reeling to and fro, not 
quite so densely packed together. 

Four or ^ve steps up, supported by two strapping mulatto 
wenches, was a stout, well-fattened white woman, whom I judged, 
by her dress, to be the mistress of the house. The moment I set 
my foot upon the stairs, however, she screamed at me in a tone 
calculated to drown all the din below. 

" You can't go up, sir. The whole above-stairs is occnpied by 
ladies ; and a^ some of them have nought but their night-dresses 
on, they don't want no company." 

" But, my good madam," I said, " I saw two or three gentle- 
men amongst the ladies in the balcony." 

"That's nothing here nor there," answered the Amazon. 
" Them gentlemen have brought in friends, and have a right to 
stay with them." 

"But I have a friend here, too," I answered, - "and I want to 
see her. I mil see her, too. I think you mistake me for some of 
those people who have been drinking at your bar ; but there you 
are in error. My name is Sir Bichard Conway, and " 

" Sir Bichard this, or Sir Bichard that !" cried the woman, "is 
no matter to me. You can't go up, so that's enough, and shouldn't 
if you were Lord Dunmore." 

"I want to speak with Miss Davenport," I replied; "to hear 
of her safety, and to inquire if I can serve her in any way 
further." 

"Miss Davenport!" cried the hostess, in a tone somewhat 
mollified. " Why, I didn't know tliat Bessy Davenport was here 
— have you seen her, Imoinda ? Why, I thought she was killed in 
Stringer's house." 
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That she certainly was not," I answered, hating the great, fat, 
coarse woman from the bottom of my heart ; " she and I escaped 
from Mr. Stringer's house together— I am her near relation, you 
know." 

"Oh, ay," cried the woman, still screaming at the top of her 
voice, in order to be heard above the din ; " you are her English 
cousin who shot Bob Thornton. But you can't go up for all 
that." 

I felt the greatest possible inclination to take her by the back 
of the neck, and pitch her down amongst the mob below. But 
refraining with an ill grace, I said — 

"I have every reason to believe that Miss Davenport was 
escorted here some short time ago by Colonel Halliday ; but I am 
not sure of it, and I am determined to ascertain whether she is 
safe or not. So now, good woman, you shall either satisfy me on 
that point, or I will bring the sheriff to make you." 

" Good woman !" cried the hostess, with her face all in a blaze. 
"You saucy coon! Why do you call me * good woman?' My 
husband, the colonel, shall ' good woman* you. Do you think 
that you English have got the dominion in the land still ? No, 
no! I think we taught you better, when we whipped you aU 
through the country. ' Good woman,' indeed I" 

" Why, surely, you would not have me call you had woman, 
would you?" I retorted, a good deal irritated. "But I see, I 
must bring some one who will be able to persuade you better than 
I can." 

And descending the two or three stairs which I had mounted, I 
once more forced my way through the crowd in search of the 
sheriff. 

That gentleman, however, was no longer to be seen in any of 
the various groups immediately in front of the house. I just 
caught a glance of Billy Byles as I passed out of the inn ; but he 
wiis speaking to some lady up in the balcony above, and I passed 
on without interrupting him. 

Erom one little Icnot of people to another I went ; and perhaps 
at any other mdment, with a disembarrassed mind, the strange 
medley of men of wealth and men of none ; of men of education 
and men without ; of men of refined habits and men of the 
coarsest manners ; and the perfect familiarity which existed 
between them all— would have given occasion for much specula- 

B 2 
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tion in my mind as an Englishman. But I was too mnch occnpied 
with the one predominant idea to think of anything else, and I 
exhausted nearly half an hour in searching for the sheriff in 
vain. 

I was jnst taming back to the inn, when some one caUed me. 

" Sir Richard, Sir Richard,'* said a voice. And, looking round, 
I perceived Mr. Byles coming up from the side of the market- 
place I had just left. 

" I have been looking for you everywhere," he said. " Louisa 
Thornton wishes to speak to you. They are all here, except 
Mr. Henry Thornton himself. He determined, like Doctor Blunt, 
to stay in his own house and stand it out, with some friends he 
has got there. Mrs. Thornton is frightened out of her wits, and 
gone to bed, but Lou said she would remain in the balcony till I 
brought you." 

I explained to him briefly, as we walked along, the anxiety of my 
mind in regard to Bessy Davenport, and the obstinate refusal of 
the landlady to let me pass upstairs in search of her. 

" Oh, the old jade !" said Billy Byles, "she's a perfect Turk. 
They should call h^ the colonel instead of her husband, who is as 
meek as Moses, poor man ! She would not let me pass either, 
though I coaxed and bullied, and did all sorts of things. But it is 
about Bessy Davenport that Louisa wants to speak to you. She 
says she is certainly not in the inn." 

My heart sank again; but I hurried on, and soon stood under 
the place where Miss Thornton was leaning over the blacony. 

" I wanted to tell you. Sir Richard," said Miss Thornton, after 
a few words of ordiiaary courtesy, "that Bessy is certainly not 
here. Where did you leave her P" 

I explained to her all that had occurred, and the reasons I had 
for supposing she might have been brought into the town by 
Colonel Halliday and his party. 

" Perhaps she may be in some of the other houses," said liliss 
Thornton, "for they are all full; and everybody, all over the 
place, seems to be searching for some one lost in the confusion 
of this terrible day. But I hope and trust that no harm has 
happened to her, as you left old Jenny with her." 

While we had been speaking, a little crowd had gathered 
round Mir. Byles and myself; for I must remark that nobody in 
the United States appears to comprehend that any other person 
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can have private business with which he has nothing to do ; and 
you must lock your door very tight, if you would not have others 
come and listen to what you have to say. 

One of the gentlemen who was standing by here joined in our 
conversation saying, — 

" Colonel Halliday, I am sorry to tell you, did not bring in 
Miss Davenport. I saw him just as he came in about an hour 
ago. He had with him two negroes, whom he had captured, and 
three young ladies, whom he had brought firom houses along the 
road — Miss Gorwin and the two Miss Joneses; but I know 
Miss Davenport was not there, for I stopped and talked to them 
for a minute." 

Here at once was knocked away every frail prop and support 
on which I had built my hopes and expectations. Hope was 
indeed not destroyed ; fqr hope is immortal, reaching to the grave 
and beyond the grave. Yet there was no resting-place for her 
footsteps ; a light, pale and faint though not extinguished, flitted, 
wandering like an ignis fatuus, over a wild, an insecure ground, 
where there was no path to guide, no solid basis to support. 
Where was she? What had become of herP Who could tell P 
The glimmering light rested principally upon one point alone. No 
corpse had been found in the wood : no trace of the sanguinary 
acts which had left terrible witnesses behind them wherever they 
had been perpetrated. But a faint hope, though not so full of 
temporary distress, is, perhaps, more agitating, more engrossing 
than a padnful certainty. 

Billy Byles and the gentleman who had just spoken continued 
to converse for some minutes, without my hearing or attending 
to anything that passed between them. I believe that Louisa 
Thornton spoke to me from the balcony above ; but I fear I did 
not answer her. Standing with my eyes fixed on the ground, 
and my thoughts bitterly preoccupied, I saw, I heard nothing, 
and it was not tiU Mr. Byles touched my arm, saying, — " That is 
a good ihought ; let us try it," that I woke from this dreadful 
reverie. 

" What is ?" I asked ; " I did not hear." 

" Why," answered Billy Byles, " Captam Wilson proposes we 
should go dowB to the old block-house, erected in revolutionary 
times to defend the river, and where the prisoners are confined, 
and examine them as to what became of Miss Bessy. Those we 
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took at Doctor Blant's must be the same wlio passed over the 
ground where you left her ; and the devils will tell at the first 
question, for they have all got a looseness of tongue wliich pre- 
vents them from having any concealments. That is the difference 
between an Irishman and a negro ; the one, pretending to tell all, 
tells nothing, for fear he should hurt himself or his hundred-and- 
liftieth cousin ; the other tells everything, without caring whether 
he implicates his own life or that of a dozen more." 

*•' Let us go," I cried, seizing upon the suggestion eagerly ; for 
I was a drowning man, and a straw seemed some support. 
" Which is the way to this place ?" 

Billy Byles bade Miss Thornton adieu in tones wliich implied 
that his suit had prospered, and then led me across the market-place 
towards the banks of the little river which flowed past the town. 
Here wc came to a small stockaded house, which had served in 
former times to defend the stream, and before which two sentinels, 
with muskets on their shoulders, were sedately walking. Only 
another person was visible, who, though he attracted but little 
of my attention, seemed considerably to excite that of Billy 
Byles. 

"Hang me," he said, "if I do not believe that is Colonel 

M . What can he be doing there, down by the side of the 

river with a spade in his hand ? Why, he has got a basket there 
too." 

"Never mind," I answered; "we have something more im- 
portant to think of." And advancing towards the block-house, 
not without turning his head several times, he demanded admis- 
sion, which was immediately granted. We had no light but the 
moon ; and the black faces of the handcuffed prisoners were not 
very easily distinguished, the one from the other. 

" Which is Nelson ? " demanded Billy Byles. 

"Fse he," answered one of the men, advancing. 

" Well now, Nel," said my companion, "we have got a question 
or two to ask you ; and what you say, if you tell us the truth, 
shall not be used against you, but rather in your favour. But if 
you tell us lies, hang me if I don't cut your throat with my own 
hands." 

" I tell de truth. Master Byles, be you sure of dat," answered 
the man in a bold tone. " Everybody knows what I have done, 
and here I am ; no use of telling of lies now." 



*' WHEEE IS BESSY ? " 24? 

** Well, then, tell us exactly," answered Billy Byles, " all that 
happened after five o'clock this evening, till the lime when you 
marched upon Doctor Blunt's house." 

I cannot follow the negro's jargon through the long account he 
gave of the events of those few hours. The substance was as 
follows : — The party of Nat Tamer, after having advanced towards 
Jerusalem, and having been met by a severe fire from a party of 
white men on the road, retreated in good order through the 
by-patlis of the wood, known to few but themselves. When they 
came to the meeting of the two paths I have mentioned, they 
found they had been outflanked by a party of horse in pursuit. 
They saw well enough, he said, a smoke rising up in the wood, 
tliough they could not tell whether the fire had been lighted by 
their own people or by an enemy. Knowing, however, that 
smoke would attract the attention of the white men, they deter- 
mined to leave it on their left, and to take shelter amongst the 
bushes in the thicker part of the wood, being certain that they 
could not outstrip their pursuers before they came to the open 
ground. Signals were agreed upon ; Nat Turner, who, according 
to his account, was perfectly calm and confident, laid himself 
down at the foot of the tree where I had found him, and the rest 
concealed themselves in the thick bushes. There they lay till 
after I came up. Nelson stoutly denied having seen any woman 
in the whole course of their retreat. Nothing could make him 
swerve from this assertion. When, remembering the two tracks 
I had seen, the one to the right, the other to tlie left, at the thick 
laurel-brake, I asked if his party had not divided into two. This 
lie denied, stating that they had pursued one undeviating course, 
and had merely scattered themselves round their leader, when 
they found a sure place of concealment. 

At length, I put the questions to him straightforwardly, whether 
he knew Miss Bessy Davenport P whether he had seen her during 
the preceding day P 

He answered he had known her ever since she was a child, and 
positively asserted that they had seen nothing of her. 

"We hunted for her at Mr. Stringer's," he said, "for we had 
heard that she was there; and Will wanted to kill her, though 
Nat did not. But we could not find her, and we never saw hei 
at all." 

After the pause of a moment or two, during which I 
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my companion remained silent^ the man looked np in my face, 
saying,— 

"I dare say, if you want to find her, master, some of old 
Miss Bab's servants can help you. Depend upon it, they know 
all about it.** 

Here was both a renewal of hope, and some clue to guide me. 
But the light was faint, and the clue somewhat &ail. 



CHAPTER XXEL 

I HAVE hitherto adhered as strictly to what I did and saw 
myself, as if I were in a court of justice, and bound by the law of 
evidence ; but you, who are at a distance, may, perhaps, require 
some further explanation, to enable you to comprehend clearly the 
state of things around me. I think Humour ought to be repre- 
sented, not only with a hundred tongaes, but with a great 
magnifying-glass in her hand ; and she did not fail to use it on 
the present occasion, although I have certainly seen events of less 
importance much more magnified before they got very far from 
the scene in which they were acted. Indeed, the principal excite- 
ment and exaggeration were in the neighbourhood of the spot itself, 
where the insurrection had taken place. Here everything was in 
confusion, if not amongst the military, amongst the inhabitants. 
No one seemed to know the number of the insurgents ; whether 
there was one man or many ; what direction they were taking, 
and whether there were ramifications of the conspiracy in other 
counties and states. Consequently, Jerusalem and the whole 
neighbourhood was in a state of the greatest alarm ; and very dark 
and gloomy apprehensions were entertained, even by the best- 
informed and the calmest of the county authorities. Every one 
felt as if he were standing close to a powder magazine in which a 
slow match was burning; and I have no doubt that if the 
revolted negroes had gained any success, a considerable number 
more of the slaves would have risen, and a very formidable body 
of armed men would have been collected, although I by no 
means imagine that anything like a general revolt would have 
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taken place. Indeed^ the condact of many of tlie negroes on 
this occasion showed the strongest attachment to their masters, 
and a firm determination to resist all temptations to join the 
insurgents. 

Throughout the whole country round, however, a feeling of 
alarm and uncertainty spread far and wide ; but vigorous mea- 
sures were immediately taken to crush the insurrection in the 
spot where it had originated, and to guard against its spreading 
farther. Bodies of troops and marines were instantly sent up 
from Norfolk and "Fort Monroe. Detachments of volunteers and 
militia were despatched from Petersburg and Eichmond, and 
abundance of arms and ammunition was collected and forwarded 
with all possible haste. 

The public journals again and again warned their readers 
against exaggerated reports and unnecessary alarm; but they 
aided a good deal to increase apprehension, by such reports as 
these, — 

" That the insurgent negroes numbered about four or five hun- 
dred. That although repulsed in one or two skirmishes with the 
militia, they were retreating towards Colonel Allen's plantation^ 
where they were likely to be greatly reinforced." 

Other reports said that they were falling back on the great Dis- 
mal Swamp, known to be the place of refuge already of a great 
number of fugitive slaves. And again, that they were all well 
armed, mounted, and supplied with ammunition. 

The statements of the number of white persons who had been 
slain, and the number who were missing, were also very much 
exaggerated, and carried into many bosoms the same anxiety and 
terror which agitated mine. 

Although the accoimt given by the prisoners at the block- 
house certainly afforded some relief to my mind, and re-awakened 
hope, I could not shake off apprehension ; and I would fain have 
set off that very hour to ascertain whether poor Bessy had 
really found a refuge amongst the old servants of Anint Bab. 
I found that was impossible, however; and, after having met 
all my suggestions, by objections unanswerable, Billy Byles 
added, — 

" Depend upon it, Sk Bichard, there is nothing to be done by 
you to-night, but to get some food and some rest. With the 
first ray of light to-morrow morning I wHi be ready tq §et out 
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inth yon, and to-night you shall share a little dog-hole of a room 
which I have secured for myself in the midst of all this scramble 
and conf osion. As J;o food, that will be a more difficult matter ; 
for I do not believe there are provisions enough in Jerasalem 
to feed ono-half of the people here. Plenty of good whiskey is to 
be got, and bad brandy ; but everything else, as far as I can learn, 
is exhausted. Come, first, let us go and sec what our good 
friend the colonel is doing down there. I can't imagine what 
he can be about, poking away at the comer of the bridge by 
himself." 

Billy Byles was one of those men who were made for happiness, 
whose minds may perhaps be susceptible of strong impressions, 
but those impressions are merely temporary. Now I have heard 
it argued that men of this character suffer as much diminution of 
their pleasures as their pains. But I do not think so. In the 
first place, few will assert, I imagine, that in this world of trial the 
pleasures are at all equal to the pains ; and, in the next place, I do 
not see that it is a necessary consequence of men being a little 
susceptible of a pang, that they should be little susceptible of an 
enjoyment. At least, at that moment, I envied him the facility 
with which he could cast away the thought of all the dreadfdl 
things which had been passing around us, and walk unconcernedly 
down to the river side to see what a gentleman had been doing in 
whom he had no particular interest. 

The distance could not be above twenty or thirty yards. I 
remained where I was ; but the moment after, he called out, — 

" Hurrah ! Treasure trove, treasure trove ! Gentlemen both, 
I seize and impound you on behalf of the state, and of Wiliiam 
Byles, Esq., of Dunmore, near the Gross Keys, and the county of 
Southampton, in the state of Yirginia." 

And up he came, carrying in each hand a large, short-ned^ 
black bottle. 

" What have you got there ? " I asked. 

" London porter, for a hundred dollars," answered Billy. ** That 
fellow knows what good living is. Oh, he's as cute as a sea-gall, 
and I see how he has set to work. He has somehow got up some 
London porter, and finding victuals and drink rather scarce in 
this great city, and good friends plenty, who would help him 
through it, he has gone and hid it down there, in the comer under 
the sand, to come down and drink his own health when nobody is 
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by. Thei'e are more bottles there. You had better go and get a 
bottle. London porter is meat and drink too." 

I declined, however, helping myself from another man's store 
without his permission; but Billy Byles only laughed at my 
scruples, and we returned into the heart of the village. There he 
introduced me 'into what he called his dog-hole, which was a neat 
little room enough, in a neat little house, belonging to a free 
mulatto and his wife — quadroons, I suppose I ought to call them, 
for the portion of dark blood seemed to be very small. They were 
all attention, and even affection, towards Mr. Byles, who infoi-med 
iiic that they had been slaves of his father, but were made free at 
his death. The old man hurried to get a couple of glasses as soon 
as Billy exhibited the porter bottles ; and while he was gone, my 
companion fell into an unwonted reverie, which was explained as 
soon as his coloured friend returned. 

" Jacobus," he said, " there's something I want you to do for 
me, and you must do it cleverly — ^here, cut this wire over the 
cork. You know Miss Davenport, don't you; Miss Bessy Daven- 
port P — ^there, take that fork, thrast it through the wire, and twist 
it round— well, she escaped from Mr. Stringer's house with this 
gentleman, my friend Sir Bichard Conway; but somehow she got 
lost in the woods about six or seven o'clock this evening. Now, I 
Tvant you— cut the string, there's a knife — ^now, I want you to go 

out and inquire everywhere, and of everybody—d n it, you'll 

let all the porter jump out of the bottle. Pour it out quick into 
the two glasses. Sir Bichard, your health. — You see, Jacobus, we 
must, and will find out, - this very night, what has become of 
Miss Davenport, and you know quite well that every piece of news 
throughout the whole country gets tossed about from hand to 
hand amongst your people just like a ball amongst a pack of 
children ; so you must go and find out if there's anybody in the 
whole place who can tell you where she is. Ask the people as if it 
were a great secret, promise them to tell nobody, and then come 
and tell us." 

"I'll do my best, Master Billy," said the old man; "but 
you know there's been such confusion these last two days, 
that we are all straggled, and nobody has had any time to find 
out anything. You say she was lost about six or seven this 
evening P " 

Mr. Byles added all the information that was necessary, and 
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his envoy departed, somewhat proud, I imagine, of his commis- 
sion. 

" He won't find out anything to-night," said Billy Byles, as soon 
as the man was gone ; *' for, most probably, nobody in the place 
knows anything about the matter. But he'll go and talk to all the 
coloured people, and then they'll all begin jabbering, and chatter- 
ing, and inquiring. The question will go, heaven knows how, 
down all the high-roads and by-ways, and to-morrow we shall have 
a whole budget of intelligence. Halloo ! that sounds litie cannon 
coming in." 

And, going to the window, he added, — 

" So it is, by Jove ! Two brass pieces, ajud a squad of artillery- 
men. We'll pound them to-morrow, if they take the field. Let 
us come and see what is going on." 

I accompanied him to the dooi: ; but we had scarcely reached 
the threshold, when we were met by Mr. Henry Thornton, 
lus fine, tali figure looking very imposing in the garb of a 
colonel of militia. He shook me warmly by the kmd ; but I 
could see that a good deal of grave anxiety was upon his coun- 
tenance. 

''I did not think of coming into town to-night," he said, "but 
I heard of your fight at Dr. Blunt's, and that the poor devils had 
been dispersed with great loss. One serious check is enough to 
discourage them altogether. I think we shall have no more of it ; 
and, at all events, it is over for to-night. But what is this I hear 
abqut poor Bessy Davenport ? " 

I related to him everything that had occurred, and watched his 
countenance eagerly as I did so, in order to divine, if possible, 
what were the conclusions at which his mind arrived. 

He looked very grave, especially when he found we had ascer- 
tained that Bessy had not been barought in by Colonel Halliday's 
party? 

"'Not that he is the man," said Mr. Thornton, after expressing 
some painful disappointment at the breaking down of that hope of 
her safety — " not that he is a man whom any of us would choose 
to act as her escort under ordinary circumstances. But he dare 
not—no, ho-dare not," added Mr. Thornton, somewhat sternly — 
take any advantage of his position." 
Who is this Colonel Halliday P " I asked. " You all seem to 
have some doubt of him." 
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"Why, don't you know?" cried Billy Byles. "He was Bob 
Thornton's second in the duel with you." 

"He actedrin a very gentlemanly manner there/' I said. 

"Ay, that might be," answered Mr. Thornton. "But he's a 
wild, unscrupulous fellow, notwithstanding. He certainly was 
colleaguing with Robert Thornton when that worthy tried to 
cheat her out of her whole property. Perhaps you do not know 
that he proposed to marry her, when she was not sixteen, and 
we had afterwards every reason to believe that there was an under- 
standing between him and Bobert, that they should share the spoils 
between them. 

"Bessy, however, settled the matter for herself; for she told 
him she would sooner marry a rattlesnake ; and I do not think he 
has ever forgiven the disgust — ay, the disgust, that is the only 
word — ^which she expressed towards him. She was quite a girl 
then, and a wild gu:l too ; and she spoke her mind more freely, 
perhaps, than she would have done, had she been older. There is 
no use of making enemies in this world, even of people we do not 
desire for friends." 

Mr. Thornton fell into a somewhat dark and gloomy reverie, 
and it may easily be imagined that my thoughts were not particu- 
larly pleasant. 

After a moment or two, however, he said, — 

"Well, Sir Bichard, it is now near one o'clock. You had 
better go to bed, and try to rest. I will do the same. We will 
both be up early to-morrow ; and, after having taken counsel with 
our pillows, we may be able to devise some plan for tracing poor 
Bessy out." 

He was turning away, when suddenly he held out his hand to 
me in his frank, kindly way, saying, — 

" Do not alarm yourself, my dear sir. I have no doubt our dear 
girl is safe. If she had met with any harm from these misguided 
people, her body would have been left where they murdered her. 
They have taken no pains to conceal their deeds. All I want to 
get rid of is this horrible feeling of uncertainty; though, indeed, 
we are in the same case with a hundred others in this town ; for 
tbere is hardly a family that is not doubtful and anxious about some 
one of its members. I am not one to use the name of God on 
every occasion ; but trust in Him is, hi such circumstances, our 
best stay and only consolation." 
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Thus saying, he left me; and his last words recalled to my 
mind the better and the sorer sources of hope and comfort, which, 
had been too much forgotten in the excitement and anxiety of the 
last few hours. 

A mattress and a blanket were brought in for me, to Mr. Byles's 
room ; and though he, in his universal good humour, would fain 
have had me take his bed, I cast myself down upon my lowly couch, 
and resolutely tried to sleep. I had by no means recovered my 
full strength ; 1 was weary and exhausted with the labours of the 
day and with want of food. Perhaps in such a state of fatigue, 
the glass of porter which I had taken had more efifect than it 
otherwise would have produced; and though I was half angry 
with myself when I felt the leaden weight pressiag down my eye- 
lids, I was soon in a profound sleep. I do not believe, if an axe 
had been suspended over my head, or a pistol presented at my ear, 
X could have kept myself awake. 



CHAPTER XXX, 

Though my sleep was dead, heavy, and dreamless, it lasted not 
long. I awoke with a sudden start and a sense of terrible ap- 
prehension. I am certain, indeed, that eyen when no visions 
perpetuate vaguely, during slumber, the thoughts which have 
occupied us waking, the sensations of the heart— -if I may make 
such a distiction between heart and mind — ^persist, while all the 
ordinary faculties are steeped in oblivion, and knock at the doors 
of the brain till they awake us. 

I struck my repeater, and found it a quarter past three; and 
although I knew that in this latitude an hour or two of darkness 
had to intervene before the first dawn of day, I could find no more 
refuge in sleep. I lay there, and revolved the circumstances in 
which I was placed, and, as I imagined, all the probabilities — ^nay, 
even the possibilities— of the case. 

But I made no progress towards any conclusion. The pros- 
pect was as dark and dreary as ever! perhaps more so. At 
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least it seemed so to me ; for I know no more unpleasant hour 
to wake at, with feelings of apprehension on the mind, than 
three o'clock in the morning. It seems as if all the grizzly 
phantoms of imagination and dread gather thickly round our hed; 
and the dark sensation of that gloomy Nemesis^ which hangs for 
ever hrooding over human happiness, is felt more powerfully than 
at any other time. 

I struggled hard against it. I tried to put my trust in God. 
But there are moments when Faith and Hope seem darkened; 
when God's inspiring grace seems withdrawn ; when the power of 
the prince of the fiir seems mighty over us in the darkness, and 
every image that can shake our trust is presented with appalling 
force. 

" How many," I thought, " had the very night before risen 
from their knees to lay themselves down to rest with hope aud 
faith in Him in whom I now strove to put my trust, and had 
never risen but to receive the death-blow of the murderer, or to 
weep over the ruin of every edifice of love. Oh, man ! man ! 
here lies our fault. Our hopes, our wishes, our faith, our trust, 
go not beyond this world. The dark chasm of the grave stops 
human thought and human feeling in their course, and we neither 
fully trust nor believe beyond. 

Such, at least, was the case with myself at that time. And the 
next hour and a half that passed, till the grey glimmer of the 
dawn began to appear, were amongst the most melancholy I 
ever endured in my life. Oh, Bessy! if you could have seen 
my heart then, you would have known more than words could ever 
convey. 

Befoi^ the sun was fully risen, Mr. Byles and I had quite a 
little levee around the door of our room. The first who appeared 
was Zed, who had found out where I had housed myself; and, 
coming with the first rays of dawn, had roused our worthy host 
and hostess from their short slumber. The second was good Mr. 
Jacobus himself, who reported that he had been able to learn very 
little, notwithstanding his utmost endeavours. All, in short, he 
had obtained was a vague rumour that Miss Davenport had been 
seen somewhere with old Jenny, Aunt Bab's cook ; and that sLe 
would most probably be found with the other servants of the 
family at the sheriff's plantation, about seven or eight miles off. 
Next to him came Mr. Thornton, who had conducted his inqul- 
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]ries better^ and had more reasonable sngg^tions to make than any 
of us. 

He cleared the room of the other two yisitors ; and then, seat- 
ing himself in the only vacant comer, said, — 

" I have been making inquiries this morning whether Hallida^ 
retnmed to the town last night. I find he has not been here since 
eight or nine o'clock, and I cannot discover where he has gone. 
This strikes me as somewhat strange ; and I should propose, that 
as soon as they are awake and up, to inquire of the three young 
ladies whom he brought in, if they saw anything of Bessy and her 
companion. I dare say we shall be able to get speech of them 
presently ; for people's minds have been too much agitated for 
much sleep to have hung over Jerusalem last night.'' 

" In the mean time, however," I said, " I will ride over to the 
sheriff's quarters, and inquire if anything has been heard of the 
dear girl there." 

"You had better wait till these young ladies have risen," 
rejoined Mr. Thornton. " They cannot be very long, I think ; and 
they might give us information which would lead us in a totally 
different direction." 

I was too impatient to wait, and Billy Byles seconded me. 

" Oh, they will sleep better now the daylight 's come in," he 
said. '' You won't have them up for these three hours ; and by 
that time Sir Bichard and I will be back agam." 

A difficulty, however, occurred to me which I had not thought 
of before. I had no horses but those I had borrowed of Doctor 
Blunt for the purpose of riding into Jerusalem; and I did 
not think myself altogether justified in taking them any farther. 
The objection, however, was easily met by Billy Byles, who 
exclaimed, — 

" Oh, there are lots of horses here, belonging to everybody and 
nobody. Come aWay over to the inn-stable, and you'll soon be 
able to provide yourself with a steed." 

I succeeded in doing so sooner than even he expected ; for, on 
entering the stable, in the third stall to the left;, what should I see 
but my own horse, which I had bought in Norfolk ; and a little 
further on, that on which I had mounted Zed. 

Of course I had no hesitation in taking possession of my own 
property, though the ostler was inclined to make some opposition ; 
but the word of Billy Byles was omnipotent with all who had to 
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do with Lorse-flesli in that part of Yirginia, and he declared he 
could swear to my horses amongst ten thousand. 
Ij. The ostler fairly owned tliat he did not know who had brought 
the beasts in, and the only further question was about saddles 
and bridles. ':^_ 

'* Oh, take any one, take any one," said the ostler, with a grin; 
''*we have been in such a state of confusion that nobody knows 
whether the sa'ddle is on the right horse or not." 

" Here's yem, master, here's yem," cried Zed, who had followed 
us into the stable ; " but where mine is, Lord help us, I cannot 
tell. So I had better take the best I can find." 

These matters being at length arranged, we looked to the 
charging of our arms, and prepared to set out; but Zed ap- 
proached my horse's side, asking what he was to do with Doctor 
Blunt's horses. 

" Would you be afraid to take them back to Doctor Blunt's 
alone. Zed?" I asked. 

"Oh dear, no, massa," he answered; "nobody hurt old Zed; 
and, besides, I think them fellers is had enough of it." 

I accordingly gave him money to pay for the animals' food, with 
orders to take them back to their master's house at once. 

Billy Byles and I set off at a rapid pace ; but I could easily dis- 
cover that my horse, although he had hardly been worked at all 
for the last two months, had been so hard ridden during the pre- 
ceding four-and-twenty hours as to abate his strength and spirit 
considerably. Indeed, I afterwards found that he had been stolen 
by the insurgents from Mr. Stringer's house, on the night of the 
massacre, and had been used incessantly, without food, till the 
man who rode him was captured by a party of the militia. 

It was thus nearly an hour before we reached the lane which led 
down to the sheriff's plantation, upon or near which, we were told, 
aunt Bab's old servants were now quartered. . We had not been 
able to find that tall and worthy functionary before we set out ; 
and, consequently, we were without any specific information as to 
where the poor negroes were to be found. We rode direct 
towards the house, however ; and, as we approached, saw a worthy 
gentleman— who might perhaps have some shade of colour in his 
blood, though very slight — quietly mounting a stout horse, of that 
round, compact form which generally betokens great powers of 
endurance. 

9 
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Here's the overseer," said Billy Byles. "We'll ask him. 
where we can find the poor people." 

He accordingly rode up, and pat his questions ; and the good 
overseer, bowing civilly, said, — 

" I will show you, gentlemen : they are at what we call the old 

quarters, two miles off, just upon the edge of the Swamp. Mr. 

thought it would be better to place them there, as the cabins are 
comfortable and were vacant ; and no one could get at ihem to 
steal them without crossing the plantation. I have put them," he 
added, "to a little task-work, just to give them something to do. 
But a regular account is kept of what they earn, which will be 
given in, when the courts decide to whom they belong." 

He looked at me as he spoke, as if understanding folly that I 
was one of the claimants ; and I thought I recognized his face as 
one of those who had been with the party who pursued the kid- 
nappers of these poor people, as far almost as the frontier of 
North Carolina. 

" I suppose the negroes are very well content," I replied, " to 
remain here, and not go to New Orleans." 

" That they are," answered the man, "and very much obliged 
to you, sir, for stopping them just when you did. I believe one- 
half of them would have died, if they had taken them away. They 
were bom here and bred here, and have all been very happy here ; 
and you'll find very few that like to quit Virginia, go where they 
may." 

I could not but smile at the man's patriotism ; though, to say 
the truth, I did not much doubt he was right ; for, as far as I had 
ever seen then, and have ever seen since, the existence of slavery 
— ^great as the evil is in every form — ^is so mitigated in that state, 
that I doubt not the slaves themselves would " rather bear the ills 
they have, than fly to others that they know not of." 

" Pray," I asked, as we rode on, " when speaking of task-work, 
what do you consider as a fair day's task heie ?" 

" That depends upon the nature of the work, sir," he answered. 
" But I can show you, as we go along, what we should consider a 
fair day's task in several different kinds of field labour." 

He did so ; and I found that it was rather less than one-half of 
what an English labourer could perform easily in a day. 

" Do you mean to say," I inquired, "that one of yoor hands 
cannot get through more than that in a day ?" 
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" Oh dear, no, sir," he replied. " They can do twice as mnch in 
ordinary weather. Sometimes, it is dreadful hot to be sure ; and 
then they can't do as much ; but generally they have a. good many 
hours to do what they like about their own place, if they are in- 
dustrious—if not, to lie still and sleep, as some of them do. Task- 
work, I think, is the best plan for them ; the master is sure to 
get his work done ; and, just as the hand is active and willing, he 
gcf s the advantage of it, which is an encouragement." 

There was something honest and straightforward about the 
man's manner and speech which pleased me; and I remarked 
also, that the negroes whom he met upon the road showed him 
not only that respect which might proceed from fear of his 
authority, but a degree of affectionate familiarity, which could 
only be generated by kindness on his part. One big fellow, in a 
light cotton jacket* ran along by the side of his horse for a quarter 
of a mile, with his hand upon the mane, talking to him about 
things he wanted done ; and the women laughed and showed their 
white teeth, while they bobbed a courtesy, as if they were glad, 
rather than afraid, to see him. 

Billy Byles, to whom all such matters of Virginia detail were too 
familiar to be of any interest, whistled absently as we walked 
along ; and it was only when my questions turned towards the 
fate of Bessy Davenport that he woke up to some degree of 
attention. 

"I have heard nothing of the young lady myself, sir," said the 
overseer; *'but as for that matter, we'll soon get information. 
She is very much beloved about all this part of the country ; and 
whoever these black devils hurt, I hardly think they would venture 
to hurt her." 

"I fear you calculate too much upon their forbearance," I 
said. "Have you not heard how indiscriminate their rage has 
been P " 

" yes, sir," he replied ; " we have heard a great deal about 
them, although we have been rather out of their way here. Some 
passed over the comer of the plantation, I hear, last night, on 
their way towards the Swamp ; but they seemed to be flying in 
great haste, so the men say, and did not stop to talk with any one.'' 

" They were too near the sheriff's quarters," said Billy Bylcs. 
" His people are all right and straight, are they not ?" 

"0 yw, Mr. Byles," answered the overseer. "Not one of 

s 2 
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them stirred, or wanted to stir. I sat up all night ; bat I might 
just as well have gone to bed ; for master is always just wiUi 
them. He always will have his work done ; but he requires no 
more than is fair. He never punishes a mistake, or even a folly, 
tliough he may reprimand it ; but he punishes a fault, if he sees 
it was intentional, always a little within the law, and never till he 
has considered the matter full four-audtwenty hours. It is those 
who have been too hard with them, or too soft with them^ who are 
likely to suffer whenever there is a rising." 

Thus talking, we rode along, partly tlirough woods, partly 
through open fields, till we reached a spot, where, built round a 
little sort of ampliitbeatre, sloping downwards towards pleasant 
meadows or savannah, beyond wliich again appeared a wide 
extent of ragged forest-ground, with glimpses of gleaming water 
here and there, appeared thirty or forty very neat and tidy cabins. 
At the doors of several were groups of women and children ; and 
a number of men, with various implements of husbandry in their 
hands, appeared just setting out to their labour. 

To a European eye, accustomed to nothing but white faces, the 
sight of a number of negroes gathered together is a curious 
spectacle, to which people do not easily get accustomed. But 
very soon, other feeUngs, as we rode up, carried me away from the 
interest I felt in the spectacle of so many of what old Fuller calls, 
" God*s images carved in ebony." The men rested at the sight 
of the overseer ; the women rose ; but, after a moment or two, 
some of them recognized me as aunt Bab's nephew, and as the 
man who had prevented them from being sold into another state. 

Great and loud was the excitement and the clamour. The 
word passed from mouth to mouth. The women and the men 
surrounded me ; the little boys and girls tumbled head over heels ; 
and though I do not thiidc the Virginian negroes are very 
clamorous, a scene of din and excitement succeeded which made 
Billy Byles laugh, caused the overseer to smile, and prevented me, 
for some time, from explaining the object of my coming. 

At the first word, however, of probable danger to Bessy Daven- 
port, everything was still. The capering and the singing and the 
laughing ceased; and the black, gleaming eyes were turned 
upon each other's faces, as if some terrible marvel had been told 
them. 

" What ! our missie ?" cried an old woman at length, in a deep. 
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horrified tone. ** Our Bessy ! Have they hurt her ? Oh, I will 
tear out the hearts of them ! But it can't be ! They darn't." 

I explained to her and those aronnd that all was in uncertainty 
— that Bessy and I had escaped from the house of Mr. Stringer; 
bat I had lost her in the wood, and that she certainly was now 
missing. 

Another silence fell npon them all ; and it was clear, from the 
astonishment with which the tidings had been received, that Bessy 
had not found shelter there. 

At length, one tcill man, of about forty, stepped forward, and 
asked in an eager tone, — 

" How was she dressed, massa P Had she anything white about 
her?" 

" Yes," I answered ; " she had a white shawl on, and a gown 
you might take for white, at a distance." 

The man mused, and spoke for a few moments in a low tone to 
a woman who had a baby in her arms. 

In the meanwhile, a lad of nineteen or twenty came forward, 
saying,— 

"Didn't you tell us, sir, aunt Jenny was with her P Missus' 
cook that was." (I nodded my head.) " I'll find her ; she is my 
aunt, massa, and been as good as a mother to me." 

" We'll find them both," said the big man, turning round again. 
"We'll find them both, living or dead. Massa Overseer, no 
offence, sir, I hope, but we can't work to-day, because we must 
find Miss Bessy and aunt Jenny. You know you can trust us. 
We'll all be back before sun-down ; but find them we must, and 
we will. I think I know where to look." 
Where, where ? " I asked, eagerly. 

No matter, just yet," answered the man. " P'r'aps I'm mis- 
taken, but we'll find her, massa, be you sure of that, if there's 
a living man left of us." 

" WeD," I answered, "any one who brings me intelligence to 
the town of where Miss Bessy is, between this hour and to- 
morrow morning, shall have a reward of a hundred dollars. I 
I trust, sir, you have no objection," I said, turning to the over- 
seer, " against these good people seeking for the young lady." 

" None whatever," he replied. " I am quite certain they will 
aU come back ; for I don't think any of them has had anything to 
complain of daring his whole life.' 
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"Ifever, air, till our old missns die," said the tall man ; ''and 
never since we came here, I will say. Bobert Thornton's time was 
a different case. The dirty nigger ! he ought to have the rack^." 

He then tnmed to talk with his companions ; and so eager were 
they all with the matter in hand, that they took very little further 
notice of ns, and hardly seemed to perceive our departure. The 
overseer, it is true, remained with them, wishing ns a civil good 
day, and though I gave all credit to their zeal, I was not sorry 
they should have some one to direct it aright, who had more ex- 
tended experience than themselves. 

" You are an extravagant fellow. Sir Richard," said Billy Byles, 
as we rode back towards the town. " Your promise of the hundred 
dollars won't help the finding of poor Bessy a bit." 

" I must leave no means or inducement untried," I said, in as 
calm and tranquil a tone as I could assume. " Miss Davenport, 
you see, was under my protection. I cannot help blaming myself 
for having left her at all ; and every one will have just cause for 
censuring me severely if I neglect any means of discovering what 
has become of her." 

Billy Byles laughed aloud. 

"My dear Sir Bichard," he said, "I dare say you have got a 
thousand good reasons for your eagerness ; but I divine one little 
one which you do not mention, and that is just the one whidi 
would make me hunt up Louisa Thornton in the same manner, if 
she were in the same predicament. Come along, here's a place 
where we can gallop ; and though Jordan is a hard road to travel, 
the sooner we get back to Jerusalem the better." 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

I covLD not help thinking, as we rode along, now through deep 
woods, now across small pieces of cultivated ground, what a 
favourable country this would be for a desultory guerilla sort of 
warfare ; and I easily conceived how the Indians, in former days, 
had maintained their woody fastnesses against all the advantages 
of European discipline. Indeed, had the insm^ieiita, on the pieseaft 
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occasion, but known how to profit by the opportunities the country 
afforded— had they kept their handb from any indiscriminate mas- 
sacre, and contented themselves with picking off their assailants 
from behind the screen which the forest afforded in every direction, 
they might, and certainly would, have been beaten at last, but 
tliey would have been much more successful in the beginning, and 
maintained the contest for a greater length of time. 

I did not feel at all sure that they would not have a shot at ns 
from the denser parts of the forest, as we passed along through 
the narrow paths which we had to thread in order to reach the 
high road ; and I kept my gun upon my knee, to give it back again 
in case of need. 

But the great highway to Suffolk was reached at length, and on 
we went in more security. A large, lumbering, heavy stage-coach 
passed us, with its tall springs and huge body, looking like a great 
solitary eapon, and quite unlike the neat, compact, dashing vehicles 
which roll along with such tremendous speed over our smooth 
English roads. It stopped for a moment, to give time for the 
passengers and driver to ask ns — " What news P " and then went 
on again, rolling and wallowing through the sand, and the ruts, 
and the holes, like a porpoise in a rough sea. 

About two miles further on, just as we were coming to the 
opening of another road brandling to the left, I heard a well- 
known voice exclaiming, — 

"Hi,ma8sa,hi!" 

Looking round, I saw Zed just starting np fi-om a large log 
on which he had been sitting. He ran as quickly towards us as 
his crooked leg would admit ; and, coming close to my horse, he 
said, in a low, mysterious, and important voice, — 

" Got news of Miss Bessy, massa. Saw an de woman in her 
cabin, half-way between Doctor Blunt's and Mr. Hiram Shield's ; 
and she tell me that she saw four men and two women, a-horsebaek, 
pass by last night just as it was growing dark. They were all 
white ii^en, and one was a white woman. She says, she swears, 
she was Miss Bessy. Tother woman's face she could not see ; 
but she says she was mighty fat, so that must be aunt Jenny." 

" Which way did they take ? " I demanded, though I did not 
exactly see why there should not be other fat women in the world 
besides aunt Jenny. 

" Oh, they have gone to Jerusalem, of course,", cried Billy 
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Byles. " It was some of Halliday^s party, depend upon it. Very 
likely they split into two ; bat they have all taken to Jerosalem, 
you may be sure of it. You see, in the crowd and confusion last 
night, no one could find anything, and the search for Bessy was 
like looking for a needle in a pottle of hay. 

" Ole woman thinks they took t'other way," said Zed ; " but 
you see, massa, her cabin just stand at de comer, where you can 
see no way at all; for they could turn either right or left when 
they got a hundred yards farther ; and she only judge by the sound 
of the horses' feet." 

" Oh, they've gone to Jerusalem," said Billy Byles. And turn- 
ing to Zed, he added, " She was quite sure they were white men ? " 

" Oh, she swore by gorry dey was white men," answered Zed. 
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Then she is safe, at all events," answered Billy Byles ; "'and 
we had better make the best of our way on to town and seek for 
her. So that she hasn't fallen into the hands of these devils, we 
have no occasion to be afraid." 

Zed's inteUigence certainly was a great relief to my mind ; yet 
I was not entirely at my ease ; for there were various points which 
seemed strange to me, and I could not feel satisfied till they were 
accounted for. Nevertheless, Billy Byles's plan seemed the only 
feasible one for the moment. Therefore, telling Zed to follow as 
fast as he could, I rode towards Jerusalem. 

We found the town somewhat more orderly and quiet than it 
had been on the preceding day, although it appeared that several 
parties of miHtary had arrived during the night and that morning, 
and two pieces of artillery were planted in the square. Provisions 
had arrived likewise ; and breakfast was going on with great zeal 
in the inn and the different houses which bad given shelter to the 
fugitives. 

In the inn we found Mr. Thornton and all his family ; but his 
first question showed me that he himself had obtained no satis- 
factory information. 

" "What news do you bring ? " he said. " Do aunt Bab's people 
know anything of our poor girl ? " 

"Nothing whatever," I replied; "but we have since got some 
important intelligence." 

And I told him all we had heard from Zed. . 
That is satisfactory, at all events," he said, with a brighter 
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look. "We shall hear more soon^ and most likely see her come 
trotting in in the coarse of the day. I dare say she has gone 
to some plantation where the people are on their guard, and 
feel secure. At all events, she is safe, and our worst fears are 
allayed." 

He then went on to inform me that he had spoken with the 
young ladies whom Colonel Halliday had brought in, and found 
that Bessy had certainly never been with them. He had brought 
them, however, Mr. Thornton said, from a house quite close to 
the liigh-road after having made a tour with his party througli tlie 
woods in search of the insurgents. He had returned on his 
search, immediately after having lodged them in safety, and he 
might have met with Bessy either before or afterwards. 

"The only strange thing is," continued Mr. Thornton, "that 
Halliday himself has never returned ; but I trust he will appear 
very soon." 

Mrs. Thornton, who always was rather of a despondent dispo- 
sition, here expressed a hope— which, with her, generally meant 
a dread of an exactly opposite event — that Colonel Halliday 
had not met with a superior party of the negroes, and been 
defeated. 

A friend of mine,' who was somewhat of a susceptible and 
apprehensive character himself, but who took especial care never 
to express any gloomy forebodings, used to declare that he always 
eschewed the society of what he called dread-ful people; "for 
when I am in a fright about anything myself," he said, 
"they are sure to drive me half mad with all sorts of possi- 
bilities." 

Now, though I do not intend to apply the term dread-ful to my 
excellent friend, Mrs. Thornton, yet I did wish she had spared me 
this suggestion. I had argued myself into believing that there 
was no doubt of Bessy's safety, although, of course, I could not 
be altogether easy till I saw her again ; and though the phantom 
•which Mrs. Thornton coiyured up was not very tangible, it made 
me uncomfortable. If it was not probable, it was within the 
range of possibility; and upon it my mind rested with very 
unpleasant sensations. . 

"Pooh! nonsense, mamma!" said Louisa Thornton. "Mr. 
Halliday had too many men with him for anything like that. Did 
you not hear how they were aU scattered and dispersed at Doctor 
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Blunt's ? In the mean time, Sir Kichard is getting no breakfast, 
and must be half starving." 

"And so am I too," said Billy Byles; "but you don't care 
whether / starve or not, Miss Louisa." 

" Oh, I have no fears about you," she answered. " You will 
never starve when there's anything to be got to eat. You had 
better make haste, liowever, and get down to the dining-room, 
for there is a famishing multitude round, which will leave not a 
morsel if you do not fight for it." 

What she said was literally true. The breakfast we got was 
very scanty, although Billy Byles did almost fight for it ; but it 
served, at all events, to appease our hunger; and, what was perhaps 
of more consequence to me, to fiU up some short space of time 
in which I had nothing else to do. Active exertion was indeed 
most necessary for me ; but for the time, the opportunity was 
wanting. 

Zed had not yet returned to the town ; and my horse was too 
tired, what with the morning's ride and the fatigue he bad under- 
gone during the preceding night and day, to go any farther 
without some repose. Nothing was to be done, then, but to 
wander about amongst the various groups in the town, to converse 
with those whom I knew, and to gather the scattered pieces of 
intelligence which were brought in from the country. 

AU seemed agreed that the negroes had been completely dis- 
persed the night before ; that they had lost heart and hope ; and 
that the insurrection was at an end. Several families who had 
taken refuge in the town moved back to their own dwellings, 
and some parties of the militia and volunteers marched out to 
return home. 

Still Ck)lonel Halliday did not appear, and still no farther intel- 
ligence came of Bessy Davenport. 

Zed came in about two hours after Billy Byles and I readied 
the town, although the distance he had to walk was not more 
than four miles; but he assured me he had been making all 
sorts of inquiries, and I doubt not but what he said was 
true; for where is the negro who can pass another without 
stopping to ask him some question? After I had heard his 
excuse for the delay, I told him to get the horse he usually rode, 
ready for me, adding, — 

*'He must be rested by this time; and if Colonel Halliday 
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doesn't come in in an Lour, I shall go out to talk witli this old 
woman, you mention, myself." 

" You had better take me with you, massa," said Zed. " You'll 
not find out much by yourself. People wiU tell oie Zed when 
they won't tell you. But dere's dat free yellow man looking after 
you, I think, where yon sleep last night." 

I looked round in the direction to which his eyes were turned, 
and saw good old Jacobus standing at a little distance, appa- 
rently waiting respectfully till my conversation with Zed was 
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What is it, Jacobus ? " I said, approaching him. "Have you 
anything to tell me ? " 

" Yes, sir," said the man, speaking in a low and mysterious 
tone. "There's a boy on the bridge wants to see you. He won't 
come into the town, for he seems afraid of the soldiers and the 
cannon ; but he says he has a message for you." 

I turned hastily away, and walked towards the bridge. There 
were two or three people at the nearer end, but no one was upon 
it except a man driving a cart, and a young boy of perhaps thir- 
teen years old, who was mounted upon the rail and swinging 
himself backwards and forwards over the water. He was as 
black as ebony ; and I had no recollection of having seen him 
before. But he grinned from ear to ear as I came up, evidently 
recognizing me ; and, dismounting from his rail, he ran forward, 
saying,— 

" Hercules say, mas'r, he got news already ob Miss Bessy. You 
don't leave de town till you hear from him again." 

"And who is Hercules, my good friend ? " I asked. 

"Oh, oar Hercules," answered the lad, with a look of wonder 
at my ignorance. "De great big nigger. You saw he dis 
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"And has he got intelligence already?" I inquired. "He 
must have been very quick. It is hardly four hours since I saw 
him." 

" Ah, dis nigger run all de way," cried the boy, "right troo de 
woods— neber stop for noting." 

"Then you must need something, my good boy," I replied. 
" Come into the town with me, and I'll see if I can get you some 
breakfast." 

" O no, mas'r," [anawered the boy.^ " Had good drink out 
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there," and he pointed to the river. " But mind yon now, yoa 
wait till Hercules come. He can want you in a minute, he say. 
He am very fierce about sometin^, and get half de nigger together 
and went away again, so soon he sent me off." 

I tried to get some further information from the boy, but it was 
in vain. He evidently knew nothing more than the message with 
which he had been charged; and giving him some pieces of 
silver for his trouble, with which he seemed mightily delighted, I 
let him go. 

On returning to the inn, I found the dining-hall occupied by a 
party of gentlemen arranging their plans for a very melancholy 
duty. This was to divide the district in which the massacre had 
taken place into sections, and in parties of sufficient force, to visit 
the houses which had suffered, in order to take the necessary steps 
to dispose decently of the bodies of the victims. A good-looking 
military man was in the chair, with a calm and intelligent coun- 
tenance. I found afterwards it was General Eppes, the com- 
mandant of the district. He was just addressing a few words of 
advice and exhortation to those who were about to set out. 

" I beh'eve, gentlemen," he said, " that all danger may be con- 
sidered over. The insurrection may be said to be at an endi 
though several of the leaders have escaped as yet. I would advise 
you, however, to go well armed, and five or six in a body, lest you 
should fall in with any scattered party of these unfortunate people. 
I would beseech you, however, should you meet with any of them, 
to be calm, and to forbear from anything like violence or cruelty. 
Let them be brought in to await the action of the law ; but do not 
permit indignation and anger to move you to acts as barbarous as 
their own. You may think it strange, and perhaps improper, that 
I should address such advice to you at all ; but I have just received 
intelligence of a most brutal outrage committed upon some im. 
offending negroes by persons who should know better. My good 
friend, the sheriff, has just set out to inquire into the whole matter, 
and I trust will bring the offenders to punishment. For it is 
dangerous and intolerable, on an occasion like this, when the 
restoration of tranquillity depends as much upon justice and for- 
bearance as upon courage and activity, that the peaceable and 
well-disposed should be treated like the malcontent and the goiHy, 
especially,'* he added, in a very marked tone, "where private 
malevolence may be suspected as the motive for a cruel and nn- 
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justifiable act. This is all I wish to say ; but I think it is worth 
your attention, for I know that many who hear me must set forth 
with feelings highly irritated, which will be naturally increased 
by the sad spectacles they will have to witness." 

His tone was calm, firm, and dignified, and he was listened to 
with evident attention and respect. Some, indeed, wished that he 
would give farther explanations in regard to the particular case of 
outrage to which he had alluded. But he repb'ed, after a moment's 
thought, — 

" Gentlemen, my information is vague, and I do not like to give 
circulation to rumours affecting the character and conduct of any 
gentleman in the neighbourhood. We have had too many rumours 
already, and, until the particulars are well ascertained, I shall say 
no more. The matter is in the hands of the sheriff, whose energy 
and activity you all know, and it will be thoroughly investigated." 

The meeting then began to break up, organizing itself into dif- 
ferent parties to perform the mournful duty they had undertaken. 
Each selected its particular little district to act in, and each chose 
a leader for itself to direct its proceedings. 

This spirit of organization is one of the most peculiar and ser- 
viceable traits of the American character. In other countries, a 
mob is a mob ; every one strives for the lead ; every one tries to 
cram his own opinion down the throats of others. But no sooner 
do a number of Americans meet for any purpose whatsoever, than 
the first thing they do is to organize ; they choose their leaders 
and their officers, and thus, very often, the most disorderly acts 
are performed in the most orderly manner. This is one of the 
ancient characteristics of the Anglo-Saxons, showing itself amongst 
their remote descendants. Our pagan, piratical, barbarous, blood- 
thirsty ancestors, had no sooner taken possession of Great Britain, 
than they devised, and carried out, one of the most beautiful sys- 
tems of organization ever conceived ; and if both Englishmen and 
Americans have, as I am afraid is the case, inherited some of the 
piratical propensities of our worthy forefathers, they have come 
in for their share of the better qualities also. 

Mr. Henry Thornton was placed at the head of one party, Billy 
Byles of another, and I think about seven little bodies of men 
were formed to visit the different houses where massacres had 
been committed. I was asked by Mr. Thornton to join his party ; 
but I explained to him that I wished to remain in the town till 
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Coboel Halliday made his appeaiaace, and I besought him, if h% 
obtained any intelligence of Bessy, to let me know at once. 

" Halliday's absence is very strange," said Mr. Thornton ; " but 
let me advise you, Sir Richard, if I may do so without seeming im- 
pertinent, to deal with him calmly when he does come in. There 
are various circumstances which may make him irritable in regard 
to any matter where Bessy is concerned, and I think we have had 
pistols and bullets enough for some time to come." 

Thus closed our conversation, and when the various parties had 
set out on their way, I betook myself to the open space before the 
inn, not alone to be ready for whatever might occur, but to dissi- 
pate my impatience, as it were, in a way that could not be annoy- 
ing to others. I ought, perhaps, in poUteness, to have gone to sit 
with Mrs. Thornton and her daughters in the balony ; but I 
felt that I was not fit for society, and that my company could 
not be very desirable to any one in the mood which was then 
upon me. 



CHAPTER XXXn. 

About half an hour had passed, during which I had walked up 
and down, exchanging a few words, from time to time, with dif- 
ferent gentlemen in the street, when I saw a negro-lad coming at 
a quick pace from the side of the bridge. I thought I recollected 
his face, though I have always found it very difficult to distinguisb 
one of his race from another, by the features, when there is no 
mixture of the white. I accordingly advanced to meet him, and 
saw at once that it was of me he was in search. 

" Come along as quick as possible, mas'r," he said, " you is 
wanted down dar very much. Mas'r sheriiF gone down ; but you 
wanted too. I met mas'r sheriff on the road. Poor Hercules 
and two other is shot. Dey tink him die, and lie want to see 
y6u." 

" Shot ! " I exclaimed. " Good Heaven ! by whom ? " 

The boy had been speaking low ; but he now dropped his yoice 
to a whisper, while he replied — 
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''Mas'r William Thomton, and bis son Bob, and dat Irish 
driver." 

I paused to ask no further questions ; but called to Zed to bring 
out the horses as fast as possible, which he did with more than his 
usual alacrity. My own beast still looked very tired, and stood 
with his head drooping. I determined therefore to take the horse 
that Zed usually rode, and to go alone, although my good servant, 
who always had a sort of protecting air with him, as if he thought 
that, as a white man and an Englishman, I was not at all lit to 
take care oi myself in Virginia, urged me strongly to take him 
with me. 

I rode away without him, however; proceeding slowly, till I was 
beyond the town, with the negro-lad walking by my side. But we 
had hardly passed the bridge when he said, — 

"You know de way, don't you, mas*r?" I nodded my head, 
and he added — "You had better get on den, fear poorErcles 
die first. Dis nigger come after." 

I marked the road too well to miss it; and putting my 
horse into as quick a pace as possible, I hurried forward till 
I reached the tutning which went down by the sheriff's planta- 
tions. 

Rapid riding is rather favourable to rapid thought ; but I had 
very few data on which to base conclusions in the present case. 
This event, which the boy had communicated to me, was evidently 
the outrage to which General Eppes had alluded shortly before ; 
but I puzzled myself in vain to assign some motive for such an act 
on the part of B>obert Thornton. Could it be mere malice because 
the slaves had been taken out of his hands ; I could not believe m 
such brutality. Yet what other inducement could he have ? It 
was all in vain ; and, turning through the woods, I was soon near 
the sheriff's house. 

I found no one there, however, except some women and chil- 
dren, who told me that their master had gone down to the old 
quarters. One woman was crying bitterly, and I asked her if 
poor Hercules was dead. She said she believed not ; but every 
one said he would die. 

No further information could I get ; for the poor creatures 
seemed ignorant of everything except that some of their friends, 
perhaps relations, had been dangerously hurt. 

On I went then as fast as possible, till I reached the group of 
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cabins which I have before described. Bonnd the door of one of 
them the greater part of the negroes seemed to have collected ; 
and thither I rode, judging at once that the wounded man lay 
there. A boy sprang, forward to hold my horse. Another whis- 
pered as I dismounted, — 

" Doctor's wid him, sir." 

But I went in notwithstanding; and there, upon the lowly, 
pallet-bed, saw extended the large frame of the negro I had beheld 
in the morning, full of life and energy, but now apparently 
reduced to almost infant weakness. Bending over him with what 
I suppose was a pair of forceps plunged into a wound in his right 
side, was Doctor Christy, the surgeon who had attended me when 
suffering from a much lighter wound. The poor negro's eyes 
were closed, and he did not open them till the ball was extracted ; 
but when he did, and they fell upon me, he raised himself a little 
on his elbow, as if about to speak. 

"There! lie still, my good fellow, lie still," said the sur- 
geon. " We have got the bullet out ; keep quiet and all will go 
well." 

"I want to speak with that gentleman— I must speak with him, 
though I die. I'se going to die anyhow, I know dat, and I will 
speak with him when I can." 

" I hope he is likely to recover, Mr. Christy," I said advancing. 

" I hope so," answered the surgeon, in a somewhat doubtfnl 
tone. " But he must keep quiet, and not speak much ; for I 
am not sure that the lower edge of the lung has not been 
touched." 

While he spoke, he was busily engaged in putting on com- 
presses and bandages ; but the negro eagerly beckoned me towards 
him, and judging that he would not remain quiet till he had said 
what he wished to say, I walked up and bent down my head, tell- 
ing him to speak slowly and cahnly. 

" Miss Bessy was dere, Fse sure," said the poor man. " Bob 
Thornton never shoot us for asking after her, if she wam't. She 
mayn't be dere now, for I dar say he send her away, 'case she saw 
all he do." 

" Then was it Bobert Thornton himself who shot you ? " I 
asked. " I thought he was still too ill to move." 

" Ay, but he shot me himself," said the negro. " He came to 
de window in his dressing-gown^ and leaned de gun on de chair. Ole 
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Bill and de two li'islimen shot de others ; but he shot me. But 
bark'ee, masV, if you and sheriff doii*t find Miss Bessy, go ri.iiht 
across de Swamp. He got de ole house derc— rij»:ht across, mincl, 
straight east. You find her dere, I tinli. Dai's auodcr Stale. 
He won't keep her in Virginny after what he hab done.** 

" I cannot really let this go on," said Doctor Christy. " Tlio 
poor man's life depends upon his being quiet." 

"Well, good-bye, Hercules," I said. "I will see you to- 



morrow." 
It 



Ah, you bring me word dat Miss Bessy found all safe," 
answered the wounded man. "Dat do me more good nor any- 
thing." 

I drew the surgeon towards the door, round which the othei 
negroes had remained all the time in perfect silence, and asked 
him in a low tone if it would not be better to have the man's 
deposition taken down, as he evidently believed himself to be 
dying." 

" What's the use of his deposition? " asked the surgeon drily, 
" Don't you know a negro can't testify against a white man P His 
voice will be quite as powerful in the grave as when he is living. 
But I think he will do well. These negroes always think they 
will die when anything is the matter." 

No good could be done by staying; and deeper interest called 
me away. 

"Can any of you show me the way to Mr. William Thorn- 
ton's house?" I asked, speaking generally to the little crowd 
without. 

"Here's de nigger who can," said an active young negro spring- 
ing forward. " We'll soon catch up de sheriff. He not long gone. 
I can run all de way. I wish I hab a gun," he continued, looking 
at the one which was strapped across my shoulders. " I shoot 
Bob Thornton wid all my heart." I 

" Well, come along," I said, with feelings too much akin to his 
own to reprove him for his sanguinary wishes. " Take the shortest 
iwray, and never mind wide paths or narrow; we'll force our way 
through." 

On he bounded like a deer, without care of brambles or thorns, 
of rough places or swamps ; and, to say truth, though he was on 
foot, and I was on honebaek, I had a good deal of difficulty to 
]i:eep up with hi.j. 
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The way was lather long; and the by-paths he took did not 
strike a wider road, for at least ^ye miles; but when we had 
gained the more open way, we almost immediately found oorsekes 
in the presence of the sheriff, with a considerable party of white 
men, and two or three blacks. Amongst the rest, I instantly 
recognized Robert Thornton, Tcry pale, bnt apparently quite oon- 
Talescent. There was an elder man, whom I took to be his father, 
from the strong personal resemblance, though the latter was thin, 
fox-faced, and eager-looking, with that peculiar, quick, and hungry 
aspect which I have never seen except in men who haye spent a 
life and employed all their energies in a fruitless pursuit of wealth 
by cmming and dirty means — a look of shrewd activity, rendered 
almost fierce, by disappointment. Behind, with handcuffs on 
them, were the two Irishmen whom I remembered well to have 
seen with Eobert Thornton when he was attempting to carry 
off aunt Bab's servants. The rest were men whom I did nai 
know. 

The moment the sheriff perceived me^ he drew up his horse, 
and said, — 

" I am sorry to tell you. Sir Bichard, Miss Davenport is cer- 
tainly not there« although we had every reason to believe that she 
was. I had not, indeed, time to pursue my inquiries as far as I 
could wish; for my other duties call me to Jerusalem as fiast as 
possible. But I searched every room and every cabin round the 
house; and, whether she has been there or not^ she is not there 



now." 



re 



You will take notice, Mr. Sheriff," cried Bobert Thornton, 
before I could say anything in reply, "that I again protest against 
this proceeding as altogether illegal and unwarranted; and I 
give yon notice, I shall undoubtedly bring an action against 
you for false imprisonment, which you know quite well \nIL 
lie." 

"You will do as you are advised, Mr. ThomtoA," replied the 
sheriff, coolly. " The district is in an exceptional state just now, 
and the presumptions are very strong against you. But, as X said 
before, my mind is perfectly made up as to my course. You have 
not often known me abandon my determinations; and I shall 
not suffer any of you four gentlemen to depart till you have given 
suflcient bail to meet any charge which may be preferred «> gft^TT «^ 
you," 
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"Why, you have not even a pretence, sir," said the elder 
Mr. Thornton. " Nothing but the idle tattle of a parcel of 
niggers." 

The sheriff smiled sarcastically. 

" You forget," he said, " we may yet have some curious testi- 
mony from Colonel Halliday, and various gentlemen of his party ; 
and, moreover," he continued, more slowly and emphatically, 
*' some testimony, which, though it is not present, and may not 
even be in this State at the present moment, may become available 
hereafter. At all events, I wiE take my chance of what is upon 
the cards, and please God, I will carry you to Jerusalem this 
night." 

I could see that the countenances of Bx)bert Thornton and his 
father both fell considerably at some parts of the sheriff's reply, 
which they understood better than I did, and they did not attempt 
to make any further opposition. 

"Sir Richard," said the sheriff, beckoning me a little aside, 
" you had better return with us. You will not find the lady there ; 
and, without guides and some force, I don't think you will be able 
to do anything to-night." 

*'I will go on at all events," I answered. "I have got some 
hints from that poor fellow whom they have wounded, which I 
want to follow up at once. I shall probably be back to-night, or 
at latest, to-morrow." 

"Well take care what you do," he replied. " Remember you 
are not in your own country. But I shall be round in the direc* 
tion which I suppose you are taking early to-morrow; and, if 
there should be any difficulty, may be able to give you assistance, 
though I think this man's creatures will be completely cowed 
when they find he is apprehended. Indeed, that Irishman there 
on the left, is going to turn State's evidence, or I am very much 
mistaken. I would go with you; but I have a great deal to do 
to-night. Mind what you do in the Swamp ; for people have got 
in there < who have never got out again. Now, gentlemen, we will 
go forward, if you please. Mr. Thornton, you will have the good- 
ness to cease your communications with that man. I wish him to 
give his evidence unprompted ; and as it is a matter which may 
affect his own life and the lives of two or three others, he had 
better be permitted to speak freely. I suppose you are aware 
this district is under martial law at present.'' 

t2 
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'"Then your functions are suspended,** said Bobert Thornton, 
sharply. 

" Excuse me, sir/' said the sheriff. " I am acting under due 
authority ; and, at all events, might makes right in the present 
instance, as you will find." 

Thus saying, he rode on ; and as Bx)bert Thornton passed me, 
though his tongue said nothing, his look said a great deal. 
Poor Hercules had told me to go straight east across the Swamp, 
if I did not find dear Bessy at Mr. William Thornton's house ; 
and the sheriff assured me she was not there : so that I was 
inclined at first to leave the house, which was now in sight on my 
right, along a path which seemed long beaten. 

On second thought, however, I determined to go up to the 
house and make further inquiries ; not that I doubted the sheriff, 
or had the vanity to attribute to myself superior acumen ; but I 
have often remarked that where one man of intelligenoe has been 
unable to obtain information, or get a clue to some secret, a 
second man, perhaps inferior to himself, will stumble, by accident, 
upon the very thing that is wanted. In fact^ there are two sides 
to every hedge ; one man takes one, and another man takes the 
other ; and where the form is, there the hare will be. 

At the door of Mr. Thornton's house> stood two or three 
negro women and one man. Springing Arom my horse without 
hesitation, I gave the rein to my companion, and walked up to 
them in a familiar manner. They seemed a dull, sullen, heavy set 
of people, indeed the lowest specimens of the negxo race I had 
yet met with. Yet the conduct and the character of the master 
must have been that which had brataliied them, for they were 
exactly of the same race as all the rest round about ; and, indeed, 
most of them seemed to have some portion of white Uood in 
their veins. 

" How long is it since Miss Davenport went P" I said, taking 
out my watch. 

" I don't know anything about her," answered the man, in a 
surly tone. 

" I didn't ask you, my good friend," I said ; " I asked the 
woman who attended upon her. Ton were the gM," I continued, 
picking out a young woman of two-and-twenty, who looked 
cleaner, and was more neatly dressed than the rest. '* You are 
the girl who waited upon her last nighty are not you f ' 
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Slie hesitated and stammered in her reply, and seemed a good 
deal confused by the directness of my assertion. At length, how- 
ever, she blurted forth, — 

" Don't know what you are talking about, mas'r." 

In the meanwhile, the man had walked slowly away, as if he had 
had enough of my questions ; and, turning to an old woman who 
was one of the party, I said, — 

" At all events, goody, you can tell me where aunt Jenny is — 
Mrs. Bab Thornton's cook. She is my servant now, you know, 
and I don't want her ill-used or neglected." 

" I don't know nothing of nobody, mas'r," replied the old 
woman. " But I do know we'se got to obey orders ; and if we 
stands here talking to strangers about mas'r's 'fairs, we'se likely to 
get flogged." 

" Neither Mr. Thornton nor his son will ever flog you again," I 
answered; "for they have both gone to prison for what they did 
here this morning," 

" Can't tell, don't know, mas'r," answered the old woman. 
And she beat a retreat into the house, followed by another, some- 
what younger than herself. ' 

The youngest of the party, however, stood her ground ; and, 
after a quick glance round, apparently to see that no one was 
watching, she gave a rapid movement of her thumb, over her 
shoulder towards the wood, which, on the eastern side, came 
within two hundred yards of the house. My eye followed her 
gesture, which certainly was not the exact direction I had in- 
tended to take ; and, as I could perceive no horse-path, I looked, 
I suppose, a little puzzled. 

"You go down dere quick," said the girl, in a wliisper; 
** follow de track, you find it." 

Then raising her voice aloud, she said, evidently intending her 
words for the ears of others,— 

" Can't tell you anything, mas'r. Don't know ; so no use your 
waiting." 

Beckoning the lad to follow with my horse, I crossed the field 
in the direction she had pointed out, guided by a narrow, and not 
very distinct, track of footsteps, which, however, widened out and 
became more like a beaten path as we approached the wood. 
There two or three other little paths converged ; and I found I 
could pass on horseback easily enough. 
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How far I had to go, I know not ; nor what might be likely 
to occur on the way. Bat, after some consideration and some 
doubt, I determined to send back my companion, and proceed on 
my journey alone. As soon as we were completely out of sight 
of the house, I took the rein from him, saying, — 

" I will not take yon any farther, my good boy. I think you 
had better find some other way back, so that they may not see, 
from the house, that you have left me." 

" Oh, I do dat easily, mas'r," answered the lad; " go down dc 
edge of de Swamp and round/' 

** First, tell me," I said, " where does this road lead ?" 

** Ole Billy Thornton's ole house," answered the youth. 

" But this is not, I think, the road that poor Hercules intended 
me to take ?" I added, interrogatively. 

'' Dar say he meant the waggon-road; but it is all de same," 
replied the lad. "Deyboth come out close together, and dat 
ar gal jog her turn dis way. I see her, dough she were mighty 
quick." 

And he laughed with the peculiar laugh of his people. 
Then I cannot miss my way to the old place," I observed. 
Oh, dear, no," answered the boy ; " only just follow de track ; 
keep always de biggest ; and when you ride 'cross de savamiah, 
look where him very green. Don't you go dere, for he's very deep 
dere. But keep where lum brown and bushy, and where you see 
ox or horse feet." 

His directions were very good, as I found afterwards ; although 
I will confess that I had no idea at the time of the sort of place I 
was venturing into, called, and not without reason, ''The Great 
Dismal Swamp." I am told that in the spring of the year, 
nothing can be more deceitfully beautiful than the aspect which 
it puts on. The whole ground, even in the most plashy places, is 
covered with flowers. The trees are literally robed and loaded 
with the yellow jasmine, the trumpet honey-suckle, and other 
climbing plants. ^ The cedars and junipers mingle their darker 
colours with the light-green foliage of the spring ; and the very 
snakes as they glide across the path, or curl among the branches, 
look as if they were masses of living gems. In the height of 
summer, or the beginning of autumn, the scene is very different. 
Still, however, there is something grand about it from its yerj 
gloom. 
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A profound Sense of loneliness came upon me as I rode on. I 
don't know what it was, or how to acconnt for the feeling, but the 
sensation produced by the aspect of these woods was different 
from that of any other forest scenery through which I bad 
passed inYirginia. Wbere patches of woodland, very often of 
considerable extent, had been scattered amongst the cultivated 
ground, one always felt that one should soon reacb free air and 
human associations again ; but here, it seemed as if one were at 
the end of man's domain— as if the ground one trod upon never 
had been, never could be, cultivated ; that there was a bar, and a 
proscription, and a curse against it — that one was proceeding 
away from civilization, and tending towards nothing. 

The first half-mile was through dense, deep forest, with tall, 
thin trees, rising up so dose together that they evidently had not 
room to grow ; each strugglmg with his fellow, as, in too densely 
a crowded population, every man stinted his neighbour in his own 
struggle for life. 

Then came a track, where I know not what catastrophe seemed 
to have terminated thb overcrowded contention. For three or 
four square miles, the scene was one of desolation and decay. 
Fallen trees, stunted bushes, low junipers, plashy pools, thickets 
of laurel and ivy, silver gleams of small ponds, scanty lines of 
savannah—here, a dried-up patch of black mud, cracked into deep 
fissures ; there, an undrainable spot, where the horse sank above 
his knees at every step in slimy ooze ; now,^a tangled brake, where 
a hundred men might have concealed themselves; and now, a 
swampy piece, from the long grass of which a tall white bird 
would spring up and soar away, — such were the objects that pre- 
sented themselves on every side; and when viewed from the 
rather more elevated ground, by which the track was approached, 
showed like a wild and dismal moor with here and there a clump 
of tall trees rising above the rest of the expanse, and a deep« 
lowering belt of forest in the distance, girding it in on every side. 

On I rode, however, my horse sometimes stumbling over the 
thorn-trees, sometimes sinking almost to his girths in the deep, 
black mud. The sun declining in the sky, and the gloomy aspect 
of everything round me, sank into my heart, and depressed my 
spirits. 

Oh, how closely allied in this mysterious state of being is the 
material and the moral—how susceptible is even the soul itself of 
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tlie inflneiiees poured In apon h (Juoiigli the 'ebaimiels of the 
external senses ! The memories of all that had been taking place 
daring the last two days seemed to combine themselves with the 
gloomy featores of the scene around me. Hope diminished^ apx>re- 
liCDsion increased. Imagination triumphed over reason; and I 
felt as if I were going on towards sorrow and disappointment and 
misfortunes. 

Such gloomy fits have sometimes possessed me before ; but it is 
man's privilege and his duty to triumph over them ; and whenever 
I feel the shadow of the cloud, I try to nerve my heart to resist, 
and to call up faith and trust to support mere human resolntion. 

" There is a special providence in the fall of a sparrow." ''Not 
a hair of our head falls to the ground unnumbered." And if so, 
God is with us. Onward ! 
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Thb sun was approaching his hour of setting ; and the scene, 
lately so dreary and desolate, was now resplendent with colours 
which defy all description. It was not merely the purple and gold 
with which, in the weakness of language, we are forced to desig- 
nate the hues, which neither pen nor pencil can bring before the 
mind, but it was the sparkling vividness, the transparent splen- 
dour of those colours — ^making them as spirit compared to mere 
matter— which spread an atmosphere-like enchantment over the 
seene, changing its rude features, brightening its dull heaviness, 
glorifying its gloom, and giving startling variety to its monotony. 
It was like the wonderful power of imagination, seizing upon the 
most incongruous materials, and harmonizing them in the life-like 
light that streams from itself. 

The mind, still subject, like the skin of the cameleon, to the 
aspect of things round it, took a brighter tone from the changes of 
the sky. 

Suddenly, however, I heard, as it seemed to me, at some little 
distance, a voice calling. At first, I was hardly certain whether it 
was not the ciy of some wild bird ; but presently I distinguished 
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(ilearly tli€ tcmes of a human voioe ; and, reining in my jaded 
Jiorse, I tamed round and looked in the direction from which it 
seemed to proceed. Running my eye over the ground, I could 
perceive nothing for a moment or two ; but there were so many 
stumps and bushes and broken trees, that a hundred men might 
have been near me in that dim and scattered light without my 
perceiving their proximity. Still, however, the voice called, and I 
thought I could distinguish the word, "Mas'r." 

Cautiously I turned my horse amongst the bushes, and rode on 
towards the spot from which the sound seemed to come ; and I 
soon began to discern the outline of a figure sitting at the foot of 
a tall, conical eypress-tree, almost assuming the form of one of the 
beautiful cypresses of Eastern Europe, and perched upon a little 
knoll, rising above the rest of the Swamp. 

It was not Bessy's figure ; but, with no light satisfaction as I 
drew near to her and more near, I made out the heavy outline of 
good aunt Jenny. 

No words can express the good woman's joy and satisfaction 
when she saw me ; and my own was little less, for I knew that I 
should now have a due, and that some light, at least, would be 
thrown upon the mystery which had kept my mind for so many 
hours in a state of terror and anxiety. 

Poor Jenny, however, was weak and exhausted — ^to such a 
degree even, that she could hardly speak in answer to my ques- 
tions ; and the first consideration was how to revive her failing 
strength. At the distance which I supposed we were from any 
human habitation, no food, of course, was to be procured : night 
■was coming on fast, and there seemed no prospect but of her 
dying there actually of starvation ; till suddemy I remembered the 
hunting-flask of brandy which I had brought from the house of 
the hapless Mr. Travis, and of which I had never thought since. 
It was still in the pocket of my jacket, and it proved indeed a 
most seasonable relief to the poor woman, vho soon recovered 
sufficiently to be able to tell me, vaguely and confusedly, that some 
twenty minutes after I had left her and Bessy in the wood, a party 
of white men, headed by Colonel Halliday, had forced their way 
through the bushes and hurried them away, offering to lodge then\ 
securely in Jerusalem. 

At Bessy's request, the leader promised, she said, to leave two 
men on the spot to give me warning when I returned; and poor 
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Jenny declared that slie Leard liim herself give the order to that 
effect. When they reached the path, howeyer, they found more 
men and horses there ; and the party separated into two divisions. 
Everything was in confosion, the good woman said ; and before 
they were well aware of what was happening, she and Miss 
Davenport were riding away with one division, while Colonel 
Halliday took another direction with the other. It was not till 
they had gone some hundred yards that either Bessy or herself 
perceived that old William Thornton was with their party. 

I need not enter into more details, as I shall have to speak of 
them more folly hereafter, and as the good woman's account was 
very confused ; I learned, however, from her that Bessy and her- 
self had been detained at Mr. Thornton's house all night, but kept 
separate from each other; that she, at least, had had no food, and 
that she had seen a party of three or four of aunt Bab's negroes 
who came to the house, civilly inquiring if Miss Davenport was 
there, fired at from the windows without the slightest provoca- 
tion. Immediately after that, Bessy had been placed upon horse- 
back against her will and carried away. 

" They turned me out as soon as she was gene," said aunt 
Jenny, " without even a cup of cold water ; but 1 knew very well 
where they took her, and so I came on after my darling. But 
you see I got faint, master, and thought I should die for want 
here in the Swamp. 

But what did they take her away for, Jenny ?" I inqiiired. 

Why did they not let her remain where she was V* 

" Why she see'd them shoot poor 'Ercles and the other two,'* 
replied the old woman; ''and they knew she would witness 
against them ; so they got her out of de State, and will keep her 
till it's all blown over, Dat's de reason, I am sure." 

" Then why did they not send you away, too ? " I asked. 

" 'Cause I'm a coloured woman, and my oath worth nothing," 
answered aunt Jenny. 

"But if they have taken her into another State, how shall wc 
ever find her ? " I exclaimed, almost in despair. 

"Oh, she close by— not two miles off," she answered. ** WLj 
we are in Nort Carolina now." 

" Well, take a little more brandy, aunty," I said. " I will lift 
you on my horse, and we will go on, if you can show me the best 
way, for it is beginning to grow darkish." 
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"She would fain have walked^ declaring that she was quite 
able, and that the brandy had done her "a mighty power of 
good." 

But I would have my own way, and we made our road for- 
ward just as the last glowing spot of the sun's disk sank below 
the horizon. He left a bright and beautiful twilight behind him, 
however, and we had no difficulty in finding our way onward, the 
road soon after beginning to rise out of the swamp into the firmer 
ground beyond. 
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Though it might be called night when we came in view of a 
house which Mr. William Thornton had formerly occupied, and 
which his people still called the old place, or the old queers, 
everything around was distinctly visible by the pale, whitish light, 
which often in this part of the world lingers long in the sky 
after the sun is down. It was a desolate-looking scene, in which 
everything spoke of neglect and decay. In the fields, which had 
been once cultivated, and probably exhausted, young self-sown 
pine-plants might be seen springing up wherever the ground was 
not too thickly covered with weeds. Fences there were none, ex- 
cept some fragments round a kitchen garden at the side of the 
house, which seemed the only spot still cultivated. The house 
itself, though not actuaUy tumbling down, was sadly dilapidated. 
Some of the rooms had not even the window-frames in them, and 
in several others the glass was gone or broken. 

I never could make out how it is that an uninhabited house 
always gets its windows broken. Can it be that the persecution 
which always dogs misery, extends itself to inanimate objects, and 
that the same spirit which leads a dog to bark at a beggar on no 
other pretext but his rags, leads the hand of mischief to hurry on 
ruin wherever it sees it commenced ? 

I marched straight up to the front door, and aunt Jenny slipped 
quietly off the horse, while I tried the door, and knocked with my 
knuckles on finding it locked. The head of an old negro, covered 
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villi wbiie wool, was speedily put out of a window above, and I 
was saluted with the words, spoken rather sharply,--^ 

" What you want, mas'r ? Can't get in dere." 

"I want a night's lodging, and something to eat," I answered 
boldly. "I have traveUed a long way, and can't go farther. C!onie 
down, and open the door." 

" Can't, mas'r," answered the man, with a low chuckle. " Giot 
the rheumatiz very bad. My ole ooman out, and she got de key." 

That the man was lying there could be no doubt, and I deter- 
mined to get into the house by some means, whatever might be 
the risk. I looked round to see if there was any window near enough 
to the ground for me to force it open, and then, for the first 
time, perceived that good aunt Jenny had disappeared. 

The next minute I heard the sound of steps, running down the 
stairs inside of the house, and a voice ealUng out, — 

" D n you ! What you doing dere ? Let dat door alone. 

I teach you to come in here, you ole debil ! " 

But aunt Jenny was too quick for him. I heard the key turn 
in the lock, and, putting my shoulder to the door, I pushed it open» 
when a scene presented itself which would have made me laugh at 
any other time. My rheumatic friend from above, who had once 
been a tall and powerful man, had got aunt Jenny by tbe throat, 
and, with the expression of a demon, seemed bent upon strangling 
her, while she, with not the sweetest expression either, was bela- 
bouring his head and face with the large kej which she had with- 
drawn from the door as soon as she had unlocked it. 

I soon settled the strife, however, by taking hold of the man's 
collar, and throwing him back to the farther end of the hall. 

" Ha ! ha ! " cried aunt Jenny, laughing, yet panting from the 
struggle. " I know de way in. He not keep me here two months 
for nothing, arter missus die. Why, old Sambo, am't you 'shamed 
of yourself?" 

"I'se an old man," said the negro, again advancing towards 
me. "And I'se a nigger; but I can tell you, mas'r, dere will be 
udders here very soon, not so old, not so black as I be." 

"Who may they be ? " I asked quietly. 

"Why, mas'r Thornton," answered the man; "and de udders 
who he left here, but who is just step out." 

" As to Mr. Thornton and his son," I answered, "you are not 
likely to see them again for some time, a§ they are both in prison 
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for what they have done to-day. As to any others that Mr. 
Thornton left, I will settle with them when they come in again." 

"Prison!" ejaculated the man. "Prison! You don't say 
mas'r Thornton in prison ? " 

"Yes," I answered, assuming a very potential air; "and 
whether I send you to prison or not will a good deal depend upon 
your behaviour. Go, take my horse to the stable, and give him 
some oats and hay." 

" Lor* bless 'ee, mas'r, I got no oats and hay," answered the 
man. 

Then give him some corn," I replied, in a peremptory tone. 

I shall come down presently and se^ that he eats it. Be quick ; 
do what I tell you. Return here quickly, for I want to speak more 
with you." 

The man seemed to hesitate for a moment ; but negroes, unless 
they are greatly excited, are swayed by a commanding tone. 
After twice pausing on his way to the door, he went out, took the 
horse, and led it away towards the back of the house. 

"Now, Jenny," I said, "make the best of your time. Get 
some food, see who is in the lower part of the house, and come 
back and join me speedily, for I have got to search for Miss 
Bessy." 

"Let's look for her first, mas'r Conway," answered Jenny, 
eagerly. "I get on now. Dat brandy make me quite strong." 

"Let us search the lower part first," I replied. 

Passing from room to room, through the dilapidated house, we 
came to the kitchen, or sort of out-house, where we found two old 
women, seated by a large open fireplace, and apparently concern- 
ing themselves but little as to what took place in their neighbour- 
hood. They seemed, indeed, withered up, and hardened by neglect 
and soHtude, and hardly took any notice of us, except looking over 
their shoulders, till I ordered one of them to get some food for my 
companion, when she mechanically rose, and, opening a cupboard 
fixed to the wall, produced some salt fish and coarse bread. 

Jenny, however, was too eager in pursuit of her young lady to 
waste her time in eating ; and, taking some of the food in her 
hand, she followed me up the creaking stairs to a large window at 
the top, on the sill of which old Samuel had apparently been 
seated when we arrived. The house was not a very large one, 
and the doors of several of the rooms were open> showing a scene 
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of utter desolation within; but as darkness increased every 
moment, I thought it better to try what effect my voice would 
have in discovering whether Bessy was there or not ; and I called 
as loudly as I could, — 

'Bessy, dear Bessy, are you here ? " 

Here ! here ! " answered a voice from the end of the corridor. 

Springing forward^ I found a door^ locked, but without the key 
in it. 

■ Are you there ? " ejaculated L 

Yes, yes," answered that sweet, never-to-be-forgotten voice. 
" Is that you, dear Bichard ? " 

" Stand back from the door, love, and I will drive it in," I 
exclaimed. 

And putting my foot against the balustrade of the stairs, and 
my shoulder against the old, dilapidated door, I speedily forced 
the lock from the wood-work, and fell almost headlong into the 
room. 

The windows looked to the eastward, so that it was darker 
within than without ; and I could just see a woman's figure at the 
other side near the windows. But Bessy saw me better; and in 
another moment she was in my arms, and weeping on my bosom. 
I am afraid I kissed her very often, and very freely; but, in that 
moment, all restraint was broken down. She and I both felt that 
she was mine; and her lips answered mine, I am sure of it. 

Old Jenny hugged her in turn, though she was very discreet 
not to interrupt us too soon. But there was no time to be lost ; 
and as soon as we had somewhat recovered ourselves, I said, — 

" Now, dearest Bessy, what is to be done ? You know the state 
of aftairs here better than we do. Bobert Thornton and his father 
have been apprehended by the sheriff and I find only one old 
negro man here and two women. Is it safe to stay here till 
to-morrow morning ? " 

''There is another, younger man somewhere about^" she 
answered ; " but I should think they would not venture upon any 
violence^ especially when they know their masters are in prison. 
Besides, you are well armed, are not you ? " 

" I have this double-barrelled gun and one pistol," I replied. 
" You had one, love, and Jenny here had one." 

"Ah, dey took mine from me," cried Jenny, who was mnnohiii^ 
•way as hard as she could at the handful of bread and herring abe 
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had brougbt Arom the kitchen ; " dey got dat from me 'fore I knew 
wliat dey was doing." 

" I have got the one you gaye me, safe," said Bessy ; " and, 
indeed, to have it was a great comfort to me ; for I did not know 
what might happen next ; and I am afraid I felt as if I could have 
shot any of them." 

"I tell you what to do," cried Jenny; "better not stop here. 
We are in Nort Carolina here. Let's get back, just to de State 
line. In Virginny we shall be safer, and know what we are doing." 

"But, my good woman," I answered, "this dear girl can't 
remain in the Swamp all night ; and if we were to try to get back 
to the sheriff's plantation, a thousand to one we should be lost in 
the night, and she might perish." 

"Ay, ay," answered the old girl, with a conceited nod of her 
head. " Leave all dat to aunt Jenny. Why, dere dat nice cabin, 
Habakkuk built for hisself just upon de line, arter Miss Bab's 
death. Don't you know, Missie Bessy? All of felled logs. There 
you be quite comferable, and I cook for you." 

"But where will you get anything to cook, Jenny?" asked 
Bessy, with a laugh. " I have fared but poorly since I have been 
here." 

" Oh, I see plenty in de kitchen," said Jenny. " I look about 
me— two or tree dozen eggs, and. butter, and tree gallon loaves. 
We take what we can find. If dey carry us away, dey must feed 
us. When once we are dere we are quite safe ; for dere be two 
good large room; and dey could never get old Habakkuk out." 

After some consultation with Bessy, I judged that it was better 
to follow the old woman's advice. We could not tell how manf 
of Mr. William Thornton's people were near us. We had no 
reason to believe that our good friend, the sheriff, would venture 
to come over the Yirginian line to our assistance; and it was 
quite possible that Mr. Thornton and his son might get bail that 
night, and be upon us early on the following morning. It was 
evident, too, that they had already gone so far in a daring and law- 
less course^ that no slight considerations would stop them ; and in 
that old and dilapidated house, which seemed to have only two 
rooms tenantable, there was no possibility of making a good 
defence agamst violence from superior numbers. I believe Bessy's 
evident anxiety to get away from the place as speedily as possible 
contributed not a little to fix my determination; and it was. at 
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lengtli settled that, after allowing a little time for my horse to 
feed, we should set out for the hut which Jenny mentioned, aad 
to which she professed to know the way perfectly, night or 
day. 

Before we came fully to this determination, we heard the voice 
of the old negro speaking to the woman below ; and he twice came 
to the foot of the stairs with a lighted pine-knot in his hand, and 
looked up ; bat he immediately retreated to the kitchen. 

As soon as onr resolution was taken, I tmslung the gun from my 
shoulders, and, leading the way down, proceeded at once to the 
kitchen, to carry the war, if war it must be, into the enemy's terri- 
tory. I thought it very likely that the party might, by this time, 
be reinforced ; but I was mistaken. No one was there but the 
old man and the two old women, and they seemed inclined to be 
more civil. They all moved out of the way as we advanced 
towards the fireplace, of which, although it was a very warm 
night, I made my little party take possession, as a good strategetic 
position; and, knowing the advantage of acting on the offensive, 
I said to the old man,— 

"How dare you to be art and part in depriving a ^e white 
young lady of her liberty ? *' 

I then told him I had a great mind to tie his bands behind his 
back, and carry him into Virginia. 

"I am told there is another man here,*' I added; "where is 
he ? Call him up to me. I am determined to punish you alL" 

" He not here, mas'r," said the old man, in a subdued tone. 
" He am gone over to see what de row over dere. Dey tell him, 
him cousin shot. I only do what I'se told. Ifs masVs fault, 
not mine. He tell me keep Miss Bessy here, and not let her 
see nobody, no account whatebber. What can I do, poor nigger 
man?" 

"Your master cannot make you do an illegal thing," I 
answered. "But come, bring out whatever you have got to eat : 
we are all hungry." 

"I see arter that," cried aunt Jenny, who seemed quite at 
home in the kitchen. " Now, Venus, where you put de milk ? ** 

Venus, who was as unlike her Grecian namesake as could weQ 
be conceived, declared the cows were not milked ; adding,— ^ 

" That black nigger Jack had gone away across de Swamp^ and 
forget 'em." 
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But Jenny, vfho could play termagant when the occasion re- 
quired it, drove out the old man to milk the cows himse'f. 

Our meal was certainly unwillingly given; but the grudging did 
not detract from its savour to very hungry people ; and I must 
say, we made perfectly free with Mr. Thornton's house, without 
any remorse of conscience. 

After we had supped, Aunt Jenny gathered together whatever 
she could find of an edible quality, helped herself to a bastet, and 
piled upon the top, besides a candle or two, a number of knotty 
pitch-pine pieces, which often, in this part of the country, served 
the purpose of torches. 

"Now, come along, Sam'l," she said; "Pse not going to let 
you 'bide here, plotting. I hope you fed de horses well, for 
we'se a long way to go, to-night, and 'praps mayn't get to de 
sheriff's afore to-morrow morning. Dat's why I'm taking all 
these purvisions ; and if Mas'r Thornton say I stole 'em, you tell 
'im Sir Richard Conway will pay for 'em when he send in his 
bill." 

The old man grumbled ; but she drove him out before us, to the 
stable, where we found my own horse, and that which had carried 
Bessy thither. There was also a mule in the stable, which I had 
a strong inclination to borrow, for the purpose of mounting old^ 
Jenny; but the good woman declined the honour, saying she had^ 
rather walk; she didn't like "'orseback," it made her "uncom- 
ferable." 

With some little trouble, we got everything in order, and set 
out ; the moon, though not yet above the trees, afforded us light 
sufficient. We went very slowly, and more than once I turned 
my head to make sure that the old negro was not following to 
watch us. Jenny seemed to divine my suspicion, and, at length, 
said, with a laugh,— 

"Don't you be afraid, mas'r. He'll not come after we. He's a 
lazy old debbil, as cross as two sticks ; but he would not walk 
ten steps to save his own soul, if he could help it. I know him 
long time, and was two months in de house wid him. Oh! and 
he tell such big lies too. He go and say to Mas'r Thornton, you 
came wid ten men and took away Miss Bessy, and he couldn't 
help it ; and he'll give all their names too, jist as if he see 'em wid 
his own eyes." 

"Those are lies which can do us no possible harm, Jenny," 
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answered ; " for if these two Thorntons were by any chance to 
get bailed out to-nigbt, they would not like to pursue us, if they 
thought we had a large party." 

Bessy was very silent as we rode along, and doubtless was tired 
and exhausted ; but we had good reason to thank Heayen for the 
hardy education she had received from Aunt Bab ; for one half of 
what she had gone through daring the last two days would have 
killed any ordinary Virginia girl. 

After having ridden on for about twenty minutes, we passed a 
very large tree standing nearly alone, and Aunt Jenny said in an 
oracular tone, — 

" Nort Carolina line. Now we'se in Virginny. Tank God 
for dat ! " 

Here she turned away to the left, keeping, I supposed^ along 
the boundary line of the two states ; and, in little more than a 
quarter of an hour, we came to an open space just upon the edge 
of the Swamp land, where, though the moon had now risen, and I 
looked round on every side, I could perceive nothing at all like 
the cabin she had mentioned. She trudged on sturdily, however, 
for a hundred yards further, and then turned round the edge of a 
little clump of bushes which had hitherto concealed, completely^ 
a low hut, formed of logs, roughly hewn square with the axe, and 
placed one upon the top of the other, to form the walls. It seemed 
well thatched with branches and reeds, and had two windows, or 
rather apertures, and a door, giving it somewhat the appear- 
ance of the houses made out of a caf s head, which we draw to 
amuse children. 

" Ah ! here it is ! " cried Aunt Jenny. " Dis is de place, mas'r, 
where ole Habakkuk live for a long time, 'cause he would not be 
under Mas*r Thornton, when ole missus die. Mas'r Thornton 
could never find him out ; and we, none of us, never say a word. 
De ole man build it all himself wid his own hands. A mighty 
smart man he were, and made himself quite comferable here. I 
guess his ole bedstead here still ; so dat you and Miss Bessy can 
lie down and rest." 

By this time we had arrived at the door — and Jenny was about 
to open it, when I suggested that it might be better to have 
some light before we went in, if she had the means of procuring 
any. 

"O dear, yes," said Jenny. "I brought away de flint and 
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steel. You give me drop of gunpowder, mas'r, on de wick of dis 
candle, and we'll soon have a light." 

I did as she desired ; and, after lifting Bessy from her horse, I 
took the caudle, which by this time was lighted, and went into 
the cabin. I must say it had a much less desolate appearance 
than the house of Mr. Thornton. The old man who constructed 
it must have had no little skill, taste, and perseverance. He had 
divided it into two rooms ; patched up all the crevices between 
the logs with moss and mud ; formed two shutters for the win- 
dows, and a tight-fitting door; and had, apparently with his 
own hands, constructed from the branches of the trees, and the 
fallen logs in the neighbourhood, four seats and a table in the 
outer room, and a bedstead, somewhat in the shape of a knife- 
tray, in the inner one. 

Though so near the Swamp, there was no appearance of damp 
about the hut ; and I heartily rejoiced, notwithstanding all its 
roughness, that Bessy would have such a place of shelter for 
the night. 

She and Aunt Jenny had by this time, followed me in; and, 
seating the dear girl in one of the rude chairs, I pushed back 
the hair from her forehead, gazing in her face to see what change 
all the fatigues and annoyances she had undergone had made 
in her. She looked pale and fatigued certainly, but not ill ; and 
comprehending my anxiety, she took my hand gently in hers, 
saying,— 

"Oh, I shall do very well, dear Richard. A few days' rest 
and quiet is all I want ; and then I shall be as well and saucy 
again as ever. But you had better look to the horses for fear 
they should run away." 

They had had too much work lately for that, and were still 
standing with drooping heads at the door of the hut when I went 
out. Taking off the saddles and bridles, I easily contrived to 
hamper their feet with the stirrup-leathers ; and then, leaving them 
to provide for themselves during the night, I returned into the 
cabin and closed the door. It had, unfortunately, no lock, bolt, 
or bar ; but I had already made up my mind to sit up and watch, 
so that the want of fastenings did not so much matter. 

In the meantime Aunt Jenny had been bustling about, and 
had really given an air of some comfort to the place. She had 
gathered some fragments of wood which lay about the door; had 
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lighted a little fire on the broad, flat stone which served for a 
hearth ; had fixed the candle into a hole in the table which had 
previously served for a candlestick ; and had fastened one of the 
pine-knots against the wall, adding more light to the interior, 
though accompanied by a strong, but, to my mind^ aromatic smeU, 
from the burning of the resin. 

Seating myself beside Bessy, I took her hand in mine, 
saying,— 

" One more night, dearest, one more uncomfortable night, and 
then I trust all our troublous hours will have passed, and the 
memories of them will be but like a distressing dream. Had yon 
not better go and lie down to obtain some sleep ? We can easily 
get some leaves and dry reeds to make up a tolerable conch." 

" You had better, Missie Bessy," said old Jenny. " Dere going 
to be storm to-night. Better get asleep before de tunder comes, 
and den you sleep it troo." 

" You go and sleep with her, Jenny," I said ; " you must be 
tired out too, poor woman ! I will stay here and watch till morn- 
ing. Then I will wake you, and you shall get us some breakfast 
before we set out." 

Indeed I am not the least sleepy," said Bessy, with a smile. 
Do you know, Eichard, so dull and insensible have I been— or 
perhaps I should say, so benumbed by all that has occurred — that 
this morning after they brought me to that old house, and I found 
I could not get out, I fell sound asleep, and must have been still 
asleep when you arrived. I will sit up and watch with you for an 
hour or two; but Jenny had better go and sleep, for I am sure she 
must need it." 

" Well, p'raps I do," answered the good woman. " Then you 
call me by-and-by, and come and sleep yourself, my darling ; but 
let's set off, whatsoever, by daylight." 

Jenny was somewhat more particular in regard to her bed than 
most people of her colour. Going forth to the edge of the swamp 
once or twice, she brought in several bundles of dry rashes, 
shaking her head each time she returned, and saying, — 

" Goin' to storm very soon. Great a'mighty big clouds coming 
up ; hope de water not come in." 

At length all her preparations were complete ; and retiring into 
the little inner cell with a lighted pine-knot in her hand, she closed 
the door between^ and left Bessy and myself alone. 
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I drew my chair close to her, and I think I may be forgiven for 
putting my arm round her and making her pillow her head upon 
my bosom as she had done two nights before. I might also be 
forgiven for pressing my lips upon hers, and drawing her some- 
what closely to my heart. At least she forgave me, and that was 
all I cared about. 

I told her how anxious I had been, how terrified, when I found 
she was gone from the spot in which I had left her ; what a night 
and day of agitation and alarm I had undergone; and how I 
longed to hear all that had befallen her from her own sweet 
lips. 

" Oh, I will tell you all," said Bessy. " I wish I could call it 
a ' Midsummer Night's Dream,' dear Eichard ; but it has been 
too terribly real for that. However, it will wile away half an hour 
of the night ; and so you shall hear it." 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

YoTJ remember, when you left me, I promised, if anything should 
make me quit the spot, to strew some pieces of paper or frag- 
ments of my handkerchief upon the g>:ound as I went, to give you 
some indication of the way I had taken. For about a quarter of 
an hour— it could not be more (though it seemed to me more at 
the time)— all was quiet and still ; and I and Jenny and the girl 
Minerva sat and talked, listening every now and then for your 
return. At length one of the other mulatto women came from 
the place where they had lighted a fire, to say that their cooking 
was ready; and, seeing me and Jenny, asked us to come and 
partake. We declined, however ; and Minerva went away and 
left us. 

But a minute or two had passed, when we heard a distant noise 
of horses* feet ; and then the sound of people talking loud not far 
off. I started up and prepared to fly, but Jenny's sharp ears had 
distinguished the voices better than I had, and she said, — 

" Those are white men's tongues !" 
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I listened, and oonvinced myself she was right ; and after a good 
deal of conversation had gone on^ apparentlj between the new 
comers and tbe mulatto women, we saw seven or eight white men 
coming np, guided by the girl Minerva. They were headed by a 
person whom I knew, though I cannot say I ever much liked him, 
and would rather perhaps have had any other escort. On this 
occasion, however, he behaved quietly and like a gentleman, 
telling me that his party would convey me to a place of safety : 
that they had several spare horses with them and women's saddles ; 
but that, as it was growing late, it would be necessary for me to 
come with him directly. 

I informed him, in return, that you had gone to see if the way 
were clear to Jerusalem, and that I did not think I ought to go, 
till you came back. He said he could not wait that time, as he 
had several other young ladies to take up at different houses on 
the road ; but that he must insist upon my not remaining there 
exposed to danger from any of the lawless ruffians who were 
roaming about ; at the same time, to satisfy me that you would 
have information of my departure and safety, he said he would 
leave one or two of his men on the spot. I heard him give the 
order myself, and I do believe he was at this time acting in good 
faith, though he did not behave rightly afterwards. 

If I acted wrongly, dear Eichard, forgive me ; though I have 
hardly forgiven myself since, knowing and feeling what you must 
have suffered. Is not that a vain speech, Bichard? But you 
see how I count upon your love, and I don't mind your see- 
ing it. 

Well, I was satisfied that you would soon know, and your mind 
be put at ease ; and I and Jenny went with Colonel Halltday and 
his party to the path on the right, where we found all the horses 
and half a dozen more men. Once there, we were mounted imme- 
diately; but the men continued on foot talking together for 
some minutes, arguing, it seemed to me, upon some ammge- 
ments. At length they jumped on their horses ; and Halliday, 
and five of the men, rode off in one direction while the rest pushed 
to the rights taking me and Jenny with them. 

We had not gone a quarter of a mile, when who should ride up 
to my side from behind, but old William Thornton, Bobeit's 
father. 

" Well, cousm Bessy," he said, "we will take ^ood care of you. 
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Wc will put yon in a place of safety. What a lucky thing, you 
escaped out of Beavors! Why they have murdered all the 
rest." 

" I understood CJolonel Halliday, he was going to take me to 
Jerusalem;" 1 replied; "and this is quite a contrary direction, 
Mr. Thornton." 

"Oh, you mistook him," replied the old man; "you can't get 
to Jerusalem nor he either. The road is in possession of the 
niggers. There's full four hundred of 'em." 

At fii-st, Kichard, I was frightened, and thought of you, and how 
you would get through. But the next moment, something in my 
own breast, told me the statement was all false. I knew the man. 
I knew what a knave he was, and what efforts he had made to 
get me into his hands when I was a child ; then a selfish fear, a 
fear for myself took possession of me. I was now in his power. 
I doubted not the people who were with him were all his own 
creatures ; and, after a minute or two of wild consideration, con- 
fused and inconsequent enough, I thought it would be best to let 
him take me where he would, believing that in this country of 
law, he dare not use any violence or do me any injury. At all 
events, I had got the pistol you had given me, and at that moment, 
I looked upon it as a treasure indeed. 

Well, he carried me to his own house, and took me there to a 
nice room enough, where he said he would send me up some 
supper. He was exceedingly polite and civil all the time, and 
excused himself for not taking me into the parlour, because his 
son Robert was there, who was not quite recovered. 

Presently a negro girl brought me some lights ; for by this 
time it was quite dark. Then came some supper, and some wine, 
of which I partook heartily, confess; for I was weak and 
faint, and I felt the necessity of some adventitious courage. My 
supper was hardly over when William Thornton and his son both 
came in. The old man carried some papers in his hand ; and the 
son, after speaking a few civil words, sat himself down right 
between me and the door. 

"Well, Cousin Bessy," said the father, "I dare say, after all 
your fatigue and fright, you will sleep well to-night. You are 
quite safe here ; for we • have got three white men in the house. 
Irishmen, who will shoot down any one I order them to destroy ; 
so you need not be in the least alarmed." 
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''I am not alarmed at aU/' I answered ; thongh I am aimd, 
Bichard, it was a great fib. " Don't you know, Mr. Thornton, it 
takes a great deal to alarm me ?" 

The old man looked a little confounded at my reply ; but he 

saict — 
"Well, well, we will soon leave you to go to sleep ; only there 

are some old accounts and things between you and me. Cousin 

Bessy, in regard to matters that occurred when I had the manage- 

ment of your property, which I think we had better settle now. 

I only just want you to sign these receipts and acquittances. 

They are all right, as you can see. Give me down the ink ; here's 

a pen." 

Bobert Thornton brought the ink from the mantel-piece, and his 
father put the papers before me. I did not pay much attention to 
them ; but I just caught in one part, some words which I think 
were, " For. and in consideration, of the sum of thirty thousand 
dollars, the receipt of which is hereby acknowledged." 

I pushed them away at once to the other side of the table, 
saying,— 

" 3ir. Thornton, I will sign no papers whatcYcr except in the 
presence of Mr. Hubbard, and Mr. Henry Thornton; and if 
these papers are fair and right, I cannot understand your 
pressing them upon me at such a moment, and in such circum- 
stances." 

" The reason of their being pressed upon you, Miss Davenport," 
said Bobert Thornton, with one of his cold sneers, " and the 
reason why I shall insist upon their being signed at once, lies in 
the very circumstances to which you do not choose to allude ; 
namely, that you are about to be married to a man whose father 
deprived you of your father, and who himself nearly deprived me of 
life. Unless these are signed before your marriage, dif&culties 
must and will arise which I am determined " 



"Stay, stay, Bessy!" I cried, interrupting her narratiye; 
" let me hear that again." 

" Not now, Bichard, not now," she said, eagerly. " He alluded 

to your father. Sir Bichard Conway; but the very aUdsion drove 

me half wild ; and I am a&aid that I showed myself such a dragon 

that you would never wish to marry me, if you had seen me 
then." 
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I took, up the papers, and tore tliem'intoa thousand pieces, and 
then said, with as big a look as I could put on— I can hardly 
think of it without smiling— "Leave the room, sirs ! and do not 
venture to come back again ! " 

The old man got up and drew back; but the younger kept his 
chair, saying coldly, — 

" The papers are soon re-written; and, though sorry to prevent 
you from sleeping, we shall bring them back in about a quarter of 
an hour." 

" Then mark me, Mr. Robert Thornton," I answered, taking 
out the pistol ; " the first man who attempts to intrude into 
this room again, I will shoot before his foot crosses the thresh- 
old, and these fragments will show the reason why. Leave the 
room, sirs, instantly." 

They did leave the room— the elder gentleman with a consider- 
able degree of trepidation. But, my dear Richard, I was a mere 
bully all the time; and although, I am sure, I looked twice as tall 
as I really am, and talked twice as loud as I ever did in my life 
before, I was frightened out of my wits all the 4ime. Tlie next 
unpleasant tiling was to hear them lock the door; but, thank 
Heaven, there was a great bolt in the inside ; and if they kept me 
in, I was determined to keep them out, or I believed that help 
must come soon, as too many people knew that I was there for 
concealment to be long kept up. 

I need not tell you all the little incidents of that night. I 
would let nobody into the room but the servant-girl, and made 
quite sure that only one step had come up the stairs^ before I would 
open the door to her. 

Rut the discomforts of that evening were nothing to the horrors 
of the next morning. What the hour was, I do not know ; for 
my watch was left behind at poor Mr. Stringer's ; but I suppose 
it must have been about nine or ten o'clock ; when, seated behind 
the blind at the open window, I saw five or six negro-men coming 
up towards the house. When they came near, I recognized 
several of them at once as poor Aunt Bab's servants, and I saw 
a great tall man, whom I knew very well, come forward and 
knock at the door, after which he retreated five or six steps from 
the house ; and I heard old William Thornton's voice speaking 
to him out of a window on the same floor as the room in which I 
was. 
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" Go away, go away this instant/* cjried the old man ; " go 
away, or I'll shoot you. Not one of yon ruffians shall get into my 
house. Here, Pat Macrea, bring me my gun, and get your own. 
Bob, Bob," he continued, calling across the passage ; ''here are a 
whole heap of the Beavors ni^rs come to rescue hw." 

"Fire into them — ^fire into them!" cried my worthy Cousin 
Robert, with an oath. "You can say you thought they came to 
attack the house. I'll be with you in a minute." 

You may judge how terrified I was, Bichard ; but, putting my 
head out, I saw old Mr. Thornton and one of his Irishmen leaning 
forth from two of the windows with guns in their hands. Just at 
the same moment, poor Hercules exclaimed, — 

"For Heayen's sake, don't shoot us, Mas'r Thorton ! We only 
want to speak with Miss Bessy." 

"Go along!" cried the old man. "Hie's not here, I tell 
you." 

" Why I see her there now," cried the negro. 

At the same moment, Itobert Thornton came to the window, 
crying,— 

"March off, you scoundrels!" Then, adding something in a 
low voice to his father, he put a gun to his shoulder. 

"For shame, Mr. Thornton— for shame I" I cried, as loud as I 
could speak. 

But it had no effect. All the guns went off almost together, 
and three of the poor negroes fell. Two started up again imme- 
diately ; but poor Hercules remained upon the ground till the rest 
carried him off. I thought I should have fainted ; and the dreadful 
deed they had done seemed to have awed And terrified the 
other people in the house. I heard them talking loudly and eagerly ; 
and, from fragments of their conversation which I caught, I easily 
comprehended that what terrified them most was the fact of my 
having witnessed their proceedings. 

Oh, the old devil can do no harm," said Bobert Thornton. 

She's a nigger and a slave, and can't testify. As to this girl, you 
must send her across the line, and keep her there till the matter is 
settled. The court sits next Thursday week." 

But how shall we get her to go?" asked old Mr. Thornton. 
I will make her go, or serve her the same," said Robert 
Thornton, bitterly. " Here, Pat," continued he, " you and Dan 
won't be afraid to follow me into the girl's room, though she 
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lias got a pistol. I will go in first, and she can but shoot one of 



us." 
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Afraid! not a bit," answered the man. "We'll soon master 
her, whatever devil there may be in her. But you won't hurt her. 
Master Thornton ; I can't see a woman hurt." j 

All this conversation was carried on very close to my door ; and 
I will own, Richard, I was completely cowed. 

" Mr. liomton," I cried; "Mr. Thornton — speak to me 
through the door. I know what you are afraid of, and what you 
want ; and I am willing to go peaceably wliere you wish me ; for 
I do not want to have a cousin's blood upon my head." 

" Well, undraw the bolt, then," said Robert Thornton, " and 
let us come in." 

"No, no," I answered, "I will make my conditions. Nobody 
shall come in, and nobody shall touch me. Bring the horses round 
before the house, and I will come down the stairs quietly and 
mount, if you will promise that nobody shall come within two yards 
of me. Do you all promise P" 

" Yes," answered Robert Thornton, " nobody wants to come 
near you. Miss Bessy, or to do you any harm." 

"Very well," I answered; " I will trust to your promise. But 
mind, if any one comes near, I will shoot him as sure as my 
name is Davenport; and the consequences be upon your own 
heads. Now bring round the horses and keep away from the 
door." 

Three horses were brought round almost immediately, and some 
one came and unlocked the door. I heard him go down stairs 
again, and then, opening the door, I went down with the pistol 
in my hand. I tried not to shake, Richard ; and I don't think any 
of them saw how terrified I was ; for I heard the old man say 
when I got out before the house, — 

"What a devil she is!" He little knew how my heart was 
sinking at that moment. 

As I approached the side of the horse on which the woman's 
saddle had been put, Robert Thornton offered to help me ; but I 
was still afraid he would get the pistol from me, and I told him 
to stand off. 

Without farther parley, we set out as soon as I had mounted, 
one negro man going on horseback before, and another following 
closely. None of the white men accompanied us ; but I heard 
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old Mr. Thornton giving as strict directions to the man who fol- 
lowed, as if I were to be imprisoned for £ome criminal offence. 
He ended by saying, — 

" Now, mind, if she gets away, I will cut you to pieces ; so see 
to it." 

In this manner I was brought over to the house where you 
found me, and there locked in that miserable room by the old man 
Samuel, and another younger negro whom I have not seen since. 






And now, dear Eichard," said Bessy, having finished h<^ stoiy, 

don't you think me a terrible termagant ? When I think of all 
I said and did, I feel almost ashamed of myself, and I dare say, 
hereafter, I shall blush whenever I think of it." 

" Why, dearest Bessy," I answered, drawing her closer to me, 
" what could you do ? The gentlest hearts are not always those 
most devoid of spirit." 

''But have you not sometimes thought mine a cold heart, 
Richard ? " asked Bessy ; " so cold as to give you pain without 
cause. Oh, you know not when I have given you pain what agony 
I have inflicted on myself ! " 

Closer and closer I drew her to my bosom ; kiss after kiss 
I pressed upon her lips, till she became almost frightened, and 
exclaimed, — 

" Richard, remember, nothing is changed ! " 

"Yes, dearest," I answered, "everything is changed. One 
little word you have spoken insures that you shall never have 
need, or fancy you have need, to inflict pain upon m» or yourself 
again." 

I was going on, but such an awful clap of thunder burst over 
our heads, that she started from my arms like a guilty thing, and 
event after event came fast to stay further explanation. 
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CHAPTER XXXVL 

Tkeee was but a momentary pause. We Lad not, occupied as 
we had been with each other, seen the flash which preceded or 
accompanied the thunder ; but before Icould persuade Bessy to sit 
down by me again, ablaze, gleaming through every crack and cranny 
of the hut, dazzled our eyes, succeeded by a peal, breaking just 
over head, as if mountains had fallen, which, echoed and re-echoed 
round by the forest, exceeded, in deafening roar, anything I had 
ever heard, even in the Indian ocean. Then came the rushing 
sound of the descending rain, first pattering heavily on the thatch, 
and then sounding with one continuous noise, like that of a water- 
fall. The frail covering above us could not withstand the flood, 
and here and there the water began to drop on the floor, especially 
near the walls. The space around the table, indeed, remained 
free ; but, fearing that our poor brown companion in the adjoining 
room might suffer before she was aware — for negroes will sleep 
through anything — I ventured to look in. 

Jenny had heard no thunder, nor had the lightning passed before 
her eyes with any effect. She slept as soundly as if there was no 
war of elements, nor any other dangers nigh. But the thatch over 
that room had been more solidly constructed, and the rain had not 
penetrated. 

Satisfied on that score, I returned to the other room, and again 
seated myself beside Bessy, placing my gun and a pistol on the 
table, where I could see that they did not get wet. 

I had not returned a moment too soon, for I had no time to 
utter a word before the door of the hut was pushed sharply open, 
and a dark form presented itself at the aperture. 

On the first impulse, I snatched up the gun, and, pointing it at 
the doorway, exclaimed, " Stand ! " while Bessy cowered down in 
her chair with a look of terror, but did not speak or move from 
her seat. 

*' Stand 1 " I exclaimed again, seeing the man take a step for- 
ward " Stand, or I fire ! What do you want P " 
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"Shelter — ^food/' answered tlie negro. "Fire, if you like ! It 
matters little." 

As Ihj si)oke, I perceived by the dim light that the intruder 
wiis the leader of the sanguinary band who had crushed out so 
liiany a liappy hearth, and made so many a household desolate. 

'• Keep back for a moment," he said, turning to some one 
witlitiut. Then, confronting me again, he added, "I am starving, 
and so are those with me. God's storms are raging through the 
forest. Will you give me some food? Will you allow me and 
mine to take shelter here till the deluge has passed over? On my 
life, no harm shall happen to you ; if not, fire, and you will find 
you have killed the only one who coul4 protect you." 

"Will you swear by the God whom you adore, and who you 
fancy has guided you," I asked, "that neither you nor yonr com- 
panions will offer any violence, and that you will quit the hut 
the moment the storm is ended— nay, that you will not move for- 
ward from that side of the cabin while you are here P " 

"I swear!" he answered. "But you, too, must promise that 
you wiU not betray me." 

I thought for an instant ; but the consideration of Eessy's 
safety prevailed over every other, and I promised. 

" Who is in the other room ? " he asked, seeing a lig^t gleaming 
through a chink in the door. 

"Only one other person," I answered, "who is under my com- 
mand. You are quite secure if you keep yonr oath. If you do 
not, I have three lives, at least, at my disposal." 

"I have sworn by the Almighty," said the man, in a tone 
almost of indignation. Then, turning to the door again, lie ex* 
claimed, "Come in I" 

Two other negroes instantly appeared from belund him, and as 
all three were armed, the odds against me, in case of strife, were 
somewhat serious. I bad trusted, however, to my own conception 
of the man's character, for, although every sort of abuse had been 
piled upon him by aU ranks and classes in the county town, and 
though certainly his deeds, during the last days, had been of the 
most remorseless and brutal nature, yet I had come to a conclusion 
which nothing could shake, that superstitious fanaticism was at 
the bottom of all his actions— good and evil. 

Nor had I any cause to change my opinion from his condact 
towards me. He pledged himself by the Being whom lie madl/ 
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believed to be bis prompter and guide in all bis wickedness ; and I 
rightly believed he would keep his word. He himself and both 
his companions looked gaunt, exhausted, and famished ; and I am 
convinced that had I refused them the boon of food and shelter 
which they required in their desperate condition, they would not 
only have taken it, but the lives of all within the hut. 

"There, in that basket, is the only food I have to give yon," I 
said. " Take it and share it amongst you. We have not been 
well supplied ourselves ; but you want it more than we do." 

One of the men was starting forward to seize the basket ; but 
Nat Turner put him sternly back, saying, — 

" I have promised that you should not go a step forward from 
that side of the cabin. By your permission, sir, I will take the 
food, for we do want it indeed." 

" Leave us some, leave us some," cried a voice behind me ; and, 
turning round, I beheld old Jenny, who, though she had slept 
through the thunder, had woke up, it would seem, at the sound of 
human voices." 

"I was well nigh starved to death to-day by that old Thornton, 
and I don't want to die o' hunger to-morrow, nor see you nor 
Missie Bessy either, Mas'r Conway." 

A grim sort of smile came over Nat Turner's dark countenance 
as he threw the pine-knots out of the basket on the floor, and 
helped his companions with his own hands to the coarse bread and 
raw salt fish which lay beneath. He took a smell portion himself 
also, but less than he gave them ; and, looking first at me, and 
then at Bessy, he said, — 

'' You have found, I fancy, that white men can be as hard and 
cruel as negroes—- but without the same cause." 

As he spoke, he rolled his eyes in his head with a fierce, almost 
insane look ; and then added abruptly, — 

" This cabin was built by an old negro as a place of refuge from 
the brutality of one of your white men. We break forth for a 
moment when we can bear no longer, destroy, kill, murder, if you 
like ; but has any one of us inflicted as much misery, done as much 
harm, as that man in the course of his long life P If we had done 
riglitly, he would have been the first sacrifice to the God of 
vengeance. We should Imve chosen our victims equitably ; and 
perhaps it is for this that the Almighty favour is withdrawn from 
us ; but the time may come when it will be restored." 
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Ah, Nat, Nat/' said Jenny, " I did not tliink yoa would have 
done such terrible things as you have done — you, who always 
seemed kind and good, and to be a God-fearing man." 

"Woman, I did God's bidding!" answered Nat Turner, 
with a sharp, angry look; "and I will do it still, but more 
wisely." 

He then fell into a fit of deep thought, fixing his eyes upon the 
floor, and remaining on his feet, though his two companions had 
seated themselves on the ground. 

Every two or three minutes the lightning continued to flash, 
and the thunder to roar, and the rain still poured down, in 
torrents. 

" I wish, dearest Bessy," I said, in a low voice, "you would go 
into the other room and rest. This man will keep his word with 
us. There is no danger." 

" I will stay by your side, Richard," she answered in a whisper ; 
" this is my place." 

A long pause ensued ; and certainly curious sensations arose — 
sensations not very pleasant, when I reflected that before me were 
three men whose hands, within the last eight-and-forty hours, bad 
been steeped in the blood of nearly eighty human beings, most of 
them women and children." 

At length, Nat Turner broke silence, saying abruptly, and in a 
gloomy tone, — 

" What was that you told me I saw about the sign in the sun — 
an eclipse you called it ? " 

I gave him the same explanation I had done before, telling liim 
that it was a mere natural phenomenon, which occurred at periods 
easy to be calculated, in consequence of the regular movements of 
the planets. 

" Can I have been mistaken ? " he muttered between his teeth. 
" No, no ! " he added in a louder tone ; "the sun shall be turned 
into darkness, and the moon into blood, before the great and 
terrible day of the Lord ! It was the sign, it was the sign ! The 
vision and the prophecy cannot be mistaken. I saw him stand on 
my right side with a rod in his hand, and he pointed to the sky, 
and he told me to be up and doing. It shall be fulfilled even yet. 
But the wheat must first be winnowed from the chaff, and the 
tares rooted out, that it be the work of the husbandman. What 
though there be few left, others shall rise up. Hands more meei 
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hearts mote firm, to do the mighty and terrible work of the 
Lord." 

His two companions fixed their eyes on his face, evidently 
regarding him as one inspired ; and I watched with no slight 
anxiety, knowing well that one can never calculate what tnm 
superstition may take. But he fell quietly into another reverie, 
which lasted nearly half an hour, and his mood seemed to be 
soothed by his own reflections. I fancy the truth was, that irri- 
tating doubts had suggested themselves as to the truth of his 
fancied revelaticms ; but that now, by his own arguments, he had 
satisfied his own mind again, and that his heart felt lighter in 
consequence. 

The storm, though very severe, was brief. Before Nat Turner 
brought his meditations to a close, the thunder grew fainter, and 
followed, at a long distance, the fiash of the lightning. The rain 
no longer pattered on the thatch ; and the negro, looking up, said, 
though in what connection, I could not discover, — 

" Was not the moon very red when she rose to-night ? " 

" She was red enough last night," answered aunt Jenny, "and 
I dare she was redder to-night. But I did not look at she, Nat. 
She was as red as blood last night 'bout this time.'' 

" Ay, ay ! " replied the man in a satisfied tone. Then, after a 
few minutes' silence, he added — " It has done raining, I think, 
and I will keep my word." 

He opened the door of the hut and looked out, and we could 
see gleams of the moon's light flitting over the Swamp as she 
struggled with the parting clouds. After gazing forth, for a 
minute or two, he returned, and approached the side of the table, 
saymg,— 

" I want you to give me some gunpowder. Sir Richard Conway. 
Mine is almost out." 

" Not if it were to saive my life, and all that is most dear to 
me," I answered. "Not one grain. I have given you food 
and shelter, but I will not give you the means to injure 
others." 

" So be it,'* he r^ed, quietly. " God, mayhap, will give what 
you refuse." 

And calmly throwhag the damp powder out of the pans of his 
guns, which had nothing but flint-locks, he primed the weapons 
again, and made his two companions bring their guns to him to 

X 
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Swam^, was a damp of bushes, with a tall pyramidal cedar or two 
rising up in the midst. I dare say, in the confosion of objects, 
the trees, the bushes, the green and yellow leaves, the fallen 
trunks, cast in every wild variety of attitnde ; the plashy ground, 
and here and there a higher piece of sandy bank with gray and 
yellow surfaces, thousands of peof^e might pass along that way 
without a suspicion that any cabin was near. Still it was not 
fully o(Hicealed ; and afterwards, when I passed along that very 
path, knowing where it lay, I could dearly distinguish the lines of 
the little gable with its thatch. 

I listened eagerly, and the sounds grew more and more distinct 
— ^horses' feet beating hard and fast, and people talking. A 
minute after I could discern the party through the branches — 
three white men on horseback, and a stout young negro. They 
were hidden again; but in another moment I saw them more dis- 
tinctly, and I recognized Bobert Thornton and his father. The 
other white man's appearance was somewhat familiar to me, but I 
could not remember where I had seen him before. It was that of 
the man, Matthew Leary, who had accompanied Robert Thornton 
when first I encountered him, and whom Billy Byles had described 
'* as a man who would seU his own father," if he could find any 
man to buy him. 

They passed on behind the clump of bushes, right in front ; 
and, tliinkii^ them gone, I was turning to wake Bessy, in order 
that we might find the horses, which I could perceive nowhere in 
the neighbourhood, and then proceed across the Swamp as fast as 
possible. 

Suddenly, however, I was stopped by the soxmd of voices again 
quite near. I put my eye to the chink, which I had nearly closed ; 
and, somewhat to my consternation, beheld the whole party before 
the hut. 

"Why, I told you so!" cried old Mr. Thornton. "It is a 
cabin by . Who the devil built it here, I wonder P" 

" Well, come along, come along, father!" cried Robert Thorn- 
ton, in an impatient and even angry tone ; " if you dawdle ou in 
this way, we shall miss our mark entirely. You can come 
back and see all about this when we have got her off. I 
tell you, if they catch hold of her, and bring her back, we are 
ruined." 

He muttered something about an old fool; and his tender 
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father called somebody a d— d jaekauapes. But the old man 
seemed habitually under the control of his worthy son, aud he 
rode on iu the end, though apparently very unwillingly. 

As they passed onward, a negro drew partly out from amongst 
the bushes, with a gun in his hand, which he raised for a moment 
to his shoulder, but then let it drop again, as if he doubted his 
distance or his aim. The next moment he glided back quietly 
into the bushes, and disappeared entirely. I continued to watch 
for a minute or two; and once I thought I saw a dark face appear 
as if gazing out in the direction which Mr. Thornton's party had 
taken; but it was seen only for an instant, and I turned to think 
what had best be done. 

The question became, what was the greatest risk P Mr. Thornton, 
I judged, was very likely to return as soon as he found that Bessy 
was liberated ; but, whatever violence he might venture to indulge 
in towards the comparatively unprotected negroes, I felt assured 
that he would hesitate a good deal before he would enter into a 
struggle which he kaew must be earned to extremity with white 
people. 

On the other hand, Nat Tomer and his companions had bound 
themselves by no veiy extensive engagement. They had promised 
us security daring that sight ; but they might weU look upon the 
bond as extending no further; and, moreover, the great mora) 
power of responsibility was taken from them. They had dared 
and incurred the utmost penalty that human laws could pro- 
nounce ; no mercy sh6wn towards us could atone for their past 
inconceivable guilt ; no fresh murder, no fresh barbarity could 
add one iota to the punishment which they were certain of re- 
ceiving in this world. If they were not watchmg for our coming 
forth, why did they remain hiding there in the bushes just oppo- 
site the hut } I could not but suspect, also, that, hampered as I 
had left them, the horses could not have got out of sight without 
having been removed. 

Added to these thoughts came the considerations, that if we 
went out from the hut we could be attacked on any side, unaided 
by any or either party ; but that as long as we remained within it, 
I could defend the door with very little difficulty against a more 
numerous force than I had yet seen ; and, in addition, I thought 
that it was more than probable the sheriff, when he found, 
on returning to his own house, that neither I nor Bessy had 
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were fired after them ; but on tbey went^ plunging through the 
morasses, leaping the fallen trees^ and taking advantage of every 
obstruction in the ground to distance their pursuers. One even 
had the hardihood to tarn and fire upon a man who was chasing 
biro ; for one of the sheriff's party returned shortly afterwards 
with a pretty severe wound in his shoulder. 

In the meantime, I had unfastened the door of the cabin^ and 
joined the sheriff and the four or ^^e gentlemen who remained 
with him : Bessy, and old Aunt Jenny, also, came to the door^ and 
one of those confused scenes of inquiry and explanation took 
place, which it is hardly possible to describe. 

" Why, how is this ? " inquired the sheriff, in his dry, lacdnic 
way, as soon as he saw us. " All sorts of birds gathered toge- 
ther ! Miss Davenport, I am glad to see you safe at last. Your 
uncle Henry, with Billy Byles, has gone on to seek you across 
the line ; but here is matter we must look to at once. Here, you 
fellow, you Leary " 

" Don't call me a fellow, sir," said Leary, in an insolent tone. 
"I am a free American citizen, and as good as you any day.*' 

The sheriff's lip curled with a contemptuous smile. 

" I should not like to be as bad as you. Master Leary," he said, 
'* for I know I should have the penitentiary very often in my 
thoughts ; but is your master here, dead or living P " 

" I know nothing about him, and he's no master of mine," 
answered Leary; " but I'll just turn him over and see." 

In the meantime, the sheriff and most of the other gentlemen 
had dismounted, and we all surrounded the body of Bobert 
Thornton, who lay perfectly still with his face on the ground. 
Mathew Leary turned him over ; and we then saw a large pool of 
blood which had flowed &om a wound in lus chest, through which 
the bullet had passed out. It was on the left side, and there 
could be little doubt the shot had gone right through his heart. 
His career of wickedness was over. " His account was closed," 
as a quaint old writer has it; "every item transferred fix)m the 
day-book to the ledger ; the balance struck, and the whole to be 
settled at the great day of reckoning." 

This is one of those cases of retributive justice which come from 
time to time to convince all who are convinceable of the moral 
government of God ; while the numerous exceptions form a strong 
argument— used potently by Voltaire— in favour of the inimor- 
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tidiiy of the aovH, tbe punishment of rice, and reward of virtue 
hereafter on that great day when every man shall be judged 
according to his doings. 

Robert Thornton and his father had set out in life well-to-do in 
worldly circumstances: had deliberately cast from them the 
restraints of justice and honour, of religious and of moral prin- 
ciple ; had gone on trustrog to subtlety and fraud, in despite of 
repeated failures and reiterated warnings ; had hardened them- 
selves against the very reproofs of the results of their own actions, 
till they had deprived themselves of character and honour, of 
means and resources— tiU. the very necessity of their condition 
drove them from bad to worse, while the hedged-in way of dis- 
disgrace and ruin grew narrower and more inevitable at every 
step they took. And, at last, one of the two had fallen in a 
disgraceful scheme to cover one outrage by another. 

" Here, leave him there," said the sheriff, after we had gazed 
a moment upon the pale and inanimate features. " Nothing can 
be done for him. Who is the other lying out there ?" 

" That is Mr. William Thornton," answered Matthew Leary ; 
*' but what's become of the black boy, I can't tdl ; unless he's 
g'one off with the other niggers. The old man's as dead as a door 
nail, I'll bet ; for his blood was so near the skin, that the least 
hole would let it all run out." 

"Hold your tongue, sir," said the sheriff; this is no time for 
joking." 

"Devil a bit am I joking," answered Mat Leary, "as the priest 
said to us the other day, when he told us we were all going to 
bell, and no mistake. I think he was right too." 

The sheriff moved sternly away, and, with the rest of the party, 
approached the spot where Mr. William Thornton lay. The 
wounded man was lying on his side as he had slipped down, 
rather than fallen ; and, when his face wa6 visible, it was clear 
that, though badly hurt, he was nether dead nor in a dying con- 
dition. He said not a word to any one, though he must have 
known many of those present ; but he gazed silently in our faces, 
with a clear, undimraed eye, as I have often seen a wounded bird. 
The first shot which had been fired at him seemed to have grazed 
his shoulder; but the second had inflicted a much more serious 
wound in his hip, and he was bleeding profusely. 

" We had better carry you to the cabin, and try to Btaunck the 
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blood," said the sheriff, bending down over him ; "we can remove 
you to your own honse afterwards." 

The old man made no answer ; and some of the party took him 
up as gently as they could, and carried him between them to tlie 
hut, at the door of which still stood Bessy, with a very pale face. 
As they went, they could not help passing the body of Bx)bert 
Thornton, and inadvertently took that side towards which the 
old man's eyes were turned; but he gazed composedly at the 
corpse, without a word or an inquiry; and, indeed, I could not 
perceive the slightest change of countenance. 

If human attachments had been lost either in the selfishness of 
pain or the apathy of age, human resentments were not ex- 
tinguished. They laid him on the table, and I whispered a few 
words to Bessy, who had shown so much skill in stopping the 
bleeding of my arm. She gave a slight shudder, but answered 
at once. 

"Certainly, Richard— I forgot— -I did not think of it; but I 
have been terrified and shocked. I will try directly ; " and ap- 
proaching the table, she said, "Let me try, gentlemen ; I have had 
to do this before. Mr. Thornton, I think I can soon staunch the 
blood." 

The old man suddenly raised himself with a start upon his elbow, 
exclaiming, with the look of a demon, — 

" Get hence, girl ! You have been the ruin of me and mine. 
We have never seen you, spoken to you, thought of you, I do 
believe, without some evil happening to us. Touch me not! 
Your very name has been a plague to us." 

"And well it might, Billy Thornton," said a bluff old gentleman, 
who had come with the sheriff, "for you would never let any who 
bore it alone. You began all the mischief, and your son con- 
tinued it. Who egged on the quarrel between poor Davenport, 
her father, and Bichard Conway, when Conway wanted no qnantl 
at all P Who stopped the letter of explanation, and got Daven- 
port killed, and was, more or less, the cause of Conway being 
drowned ? " 

" Hush ! hush ! " said the sheriff. " This is no time or placf 
for recriminations. We must do the best we can to stop the bleed- 
ing ourselves, as he refuses the kind aid of hands that would do 
it better. Sir Eichai'd, you had better take Miss Bessy away ou» 
of the cabin, and get her some water ; she looks faint. Send of 
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one of the men to the Thornton old place, and bid them bring 
down a mattress and a cart. You had better let Mr. Henry 
Thornton and Billy Byles know you are here, and then ride away 
with them to my house; it is the nearest, and, though but an old 
bachelor's residence, you will find a dear old maid there — my 
sister — who will make it comfortable to you, and cheer this young 
lady. Come, Miss Bessy, do not look so sad. All will go well, 
yet ; and we who stand here living this day, without haying lost 
our nearest and dearest, have much to thank Grod for." 

" We have, indeed ! *' said Bessy ; " and from my heart I do 
thank God." 

I led her quietly out, and turning away from the spot where 
several of the party were still gathered round the dead body of 
, Bobert Thornton, I seated her on a little rise at the other end of 
the cottage, and then proceeded to express the sheriff's wishes to 
some people before the hut. I hardly liked to leave her, even for 
a moment, for I had a sort of superstitious feeling upon me, after 
all that had occurred, that if I lost sight of her again I should 
' never behold her more. 

[ Two men on horseback set out at once for the old place, as it 

was called, and, returning to Bessy's side, I strove to cheer her, 
and to lead her mind away from sJl the terrible and distressing 
' events which had been crowded into so marvellously short a space 
of time. Indeed it was extraordinary how three days, in the midst 
of one year, could have, crowded into themselves in the midst of a 
peaceful and happy country so many and terrible facts as occurred 
' during the three principal days of the Southampton massacre. 

We were allowed but very little time for anything Uke tranquil 
f conversation, however. I'irst, came back one of the men who had 
t gone in pursuit of Nat Turner and his companions, and then 
1 another. Dismounting from his horse, the first sauntered up to 
^ us, interrupting my conversation with Bessy, by saying, — 
? "There's no use trying to catch him. That man has got the 
^ devil in him, I do believe, and has got away into places where 
r I wouldn't take my horse Maggie, for all the niggers that ever 
run. Isn't she a pretty creature ? Have you got any horses like 
tf that in England ? I guess not." 

[t^ The next who came up was the poor fellow who got hurt in the 
i^ pursuit, and he gave n^e and Bessy occupation for some time in 
a bandaging his wound, though it did not seem a veiy severe one. 
5tf 
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This operation was not quite over, ^en the sheriff came out of 
the cabin and joined ns. He was looking stern, and somewhat 
irritated. 

" That old man,*^ hesaid^ " seems to have been taken possession 
of by Satan. He abuses everybody and everything, and will 
make his wound prove mortal, if he doesn't mind, by his own 
bitter irritability. What changes drcnmstaiices do produce in 
men ! I remember him, not many years aago, (me of the most 
jovial and good-humoured sorfc oi persons I ever saw— always cun- 
ning and ready to take advantage, it is true, but still he did it all 
so good-humouredly, that one was inclined to laugh rather than be 
angry." 

''Don't you think," I asked, "that circumstances may have 
brought out the real character of the man, which cunning had 
concealed P We have a saying that the devil is good-humoured 
when he is pleased. I have seen more than once a man who car- 
ried on very artful schemes under an appearance of careless 
jollity, tarn out fierce, malicious, and vindictive, wh^o. those 
schemes were finally frustrated." 

** Periiaps you are right," answered the sheriff. **I have heard 
that he would occasionally do a malevolent thing in former years. 
But here comes our friend Henry Thornton, I think— this man's 
very opposite in every respect. That is his head approaching at 
such a rate over the bushes of the swamp, isn't it ? Well, my 
dear young lady, how do you fedi now P " 

"Somewhat calmer," answered Bessy, quietly; '''but I shall 
not be better, my good Mend, till I have had two good things." 

"And what are those P " asked the sheriff. 

" A good sleep and a good cry," answered Bessy. " I haye had 
the current of so many tears choked up during the last three days, 
that I feel they must flow over soon." 

" Well," answered the sheriff, with a good-humdured sort of 
smile, "a good sleep and a safe one, I trust, you will soon bave; 
but as to a good cry, I can't help tliinking a good mint julep 
would be better. I wish to Heaven I had one to give you, or to 
drink myself, either, for I am pretty weary and very thiraty.' 
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CIIAPTEE XXXIX. 

As the sheriff spoke, Mr. Henry Thornton, Billy Byles, and 
another gentleman, whose face seemed familar to me, rode np 
towards the cabin, but checked their horses suddenly as they 
came upon the body of Robert Thornton, which was still lying 
where he had fallen. They had evidently not received full intel- 
ligence of what had occurred : for surprise, as well as horror, was 
in the expression of their faces. All three sprang to the ground 
and gazed at the corpse for a moment in silence, while I and the 
sheriff advanced towards them. 

"Wliy this is a terrible consummation!" said Mr. Henry 
Thornton, shaking me warmly by the hand. "How did this 
happen ? " 

"Nat Turner's work again," said the sheriff, before I could 
reply ; " and the worst of it is, he has escaped us once more. He 
made his way through, and got into the swamp in spite of all we 
could do, though we came upon him before the smoke was out of 
his gun. Old William Thornton is bard bit too, but he is still 
living, and would live, if he were to keep himself quiet, and not 
curse, and swear, and abuse everybody." 

" I suppose I must be content then," said the stranger, who had 
come np with the other two gentlemen; " for I was just going to 
call this unfortunate fellow to an account, as I find he has brought 
suspicion and discredit upon me, and my back is not sufficiently 
broad to bear all that people are inclined to pile upon it already." 
" Well, well," said Billy Byles, "there is no use of talking any 
more about that, Halliday. All has been explained, and will be 
explained ; and there lies Bob Thornton, the maker of all the 
mischief in the county, not likely to make any more mischief now, 
1 fancy." 

'* Sir Bichard Conway does not recollect me, I presume," said 
Colonel Halliday, speaking in a somewhat stiff and formal 
manner. 

" I did not at first, Colonel Halliday," I replied; " but I do 
now, and am glad to see you." 

X 
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" So am i to see you," he answered ; "for I have much wished 
to explain to you that these two men, though friends of mine from 
my youth up, were neitlier aided nor countenanced by me in their 
late conduct towards Miss Davenport. They, and two or three 
others who were with them, promised me faithfully to see her safe 
to Jerusalem, while I went on to rescue some other young ladies 
from a somewhat dangerous position. Perhaps I ought not to 
have trusted to their word ; for, I am sorry to say, I had known 
it violated before ; but I had no suspicion at the time of anything 
like unfair play, and I gave orders to two men to wait to let 
you know where Miss Davenport was. They, however, were 
frightened away by the arrival of the negroes. I hope this ex- 
planation will be satisfactory to you, sir; but, if it is not, all I 
can say is, I am ready." 

" Hush ! hush ! nonsense ! " said Mr. Henry Thornton. 

And I immediately replied, — 

" It is perfectly satisfactory. Colonel Halliday, though it was 
unnecessary. Miss Davenport has already done you full justice; 
and I easily attributed the conduct which has been pursued to the 
right parties, and to the true motives." 

" Well, that is all right," said Billy Byles, in his easy, uncon* 
cemed way. "It is as well to get things over one by one ; and 
now that is settled, what is to be done with this poor feUow*s 
corpse, Mr. Sheriff?- It cannot remain lying here, you know. 
Had we not better take it up to the old place ?" 

" We cannot carry it out of the state," replied the sheriff. " It 
will be better to put it out of sight amongst these bushes, till the 
cart I have sent for comes down to take the old man up to thf 
house. We can then remove it to the cabin, and let it await the 
coroner's inquest there. In the meantime, Mr. Thornton, -will i\ 
not be better for you and Sir Richard to ride over witli Misi 
Bessy to my house ? You will find my sister there, who will take 
care of the young lady ; and if I might advise, she wonld not gc 
further to-day, for she must be worn out with all she has gcij 
through; and, indeed, she looks tired to death." 

"Avery good plan," answered Mr. Thornton; "and, at si 
events, we will wait at your house till you return, Mr. Sheriff." 

An alteration of plan, however, was forced upon us. The horses 
which had brought me and Bessy thither were not found f«' 
half-an-hour, having hobbled away threeniuarters of a mile in;. 
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the swamp. And when they were found and brought back, they 
had to be saddled for our journey. 

By this time, the cart which had been sent for had aiTivcd, 
with a mattress stretched in the bottom. Old Mr. Thornton was 
carefully removed from the cabin and placed in the vehicle ; and 
though a good deal reduced by loss of blood, he still seemed in a 
highly iiTitable and excited condition, cursing the men who 
moved him, for the pain they could not avoid inflicting. Three of 
the men who were present volunteered to accompany him to the 
old house ; and the sheriff, after having given directions for send- 
ing for a surgeon, prepared with all the rest to set off together 
across the marsh. 

" Where's Old Jenny ?" cried the sheriff as w© were about to go, 
" Where's old Jenny? We must not go Avithout her. She is 
really a good creature, and tended that unhappy man quite 
kindly, notwithstanding all his abuse." 

"Here I am, mas'r," cried Jenny, coming out of the hut. 
" You go 'long, I'll come after. Nobody hurt me, and I want to 
lay out Mas'r Robert." 

"No, no, Jenny, come along," said the sheriff. "Let him 
alone; the coroner must see him just as he is. One of you lads 
catch that horse — or the other one there ; I suppose they belong 
to William Thornton ; but we must press one to carry the old 



woman." 



No, no, I rather walk," said Jenny eagerly, " I'se not ride 
a horseback. It bumps me shocking; I'se too fat. If Miss 
Bessy and Mas'r Richard stay beside me, I'U walk along wid 
dem." 

Mr. Thornton and several others, however, determined to bear 
us company, and to keep at a walking pace across the swamp ; 
but we took a spare horse along with us in case Jenny, as I knew 
would happen, should get tired out before we reached the sheriff's 
house. 

I could have been well pleased if old Aunt Jenny's own plan 
had been followed, for I longed for a quiet talk with dear Bessy; 
and the good old lady would have afforded no interruption to our 
conversation. With Mr. Thornton, however, talking to us the 
whole way, inquiring into all that had occurred, and giving us little 
^^^ pieces of intelligence in return— with Billy Byles whistling one 
air upon our rights and a young farmer humming another behind 

y3 
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us, anytliing like private convcrs.%tioii between the dear girl and 
myself was of coarse totally out of the question. Perliaps it was 
better as it was ; for Bessy was certainly not in a condition to 
bear any more agitation ; and I, like most other men, might not 
have been quite as considerate as I ought, had the opportonitj 
been afforded to me. 

Our jouraey was, of course, very slow; but it afforded an 
opportunity to Mr. Thornton to tell us all that had occurred since 
I had quitted the county-town. The insurrection, he said, was 
now considered completely at an end ; the troops were returning 
to their several stations, and but a small body remained at Jeru- 
salem, more to act«as police in apprehending the fugitive malefac- 
tors, than to guard against any renewal of violence. Just as he 
was setting out, he asked us to conduct Mrs. Thornton and his 
family back to their own home, the sheriff having come in, bring- 
ing William Thornton and his son as prisoners. The outrage 
they had committed upon the poor unoffending negroes excited 
the greatest indignation of the town. General Eppes had pub- 
lished a vigorous proclamation on the subject, warning the people 
to abstain from such barbarous acts ; and it was with the greatest 
di Acuity they could obtain bail for their appearance. They main- 
tained sturdily that they knew not what had become of Miss 
Davenport ; and though they admitted that Colonel Halliday had 
placed her under their charge, they declared she had quitted their 
house that morning, and they knew nothing more. A consulta- 
tion ensued between Mr. Thornton and the sheriff, immediately 
after they had 'given bail and left the town. The suspicions of 
both fixed at once upon the place to which they had sent poor 
Bessy, and they arranged together to raise a large party and 
pursue the seai-ch for her, even into North-Carolina. They met 
early in the morning at the sheriff's ho use ; and, somewhat to the 
surprise both of Mr. Thornton and BQly Byles, they found 
Colonel Halliday of the party. That gentleman, Mr. Thornton 
went on to say, on returning from a long reconnoitering expedi- 
tion, had been exceedingly irritated to find that Mr. William 
Thornton had broken his word with him, and that suspicions had 
been excited against himself, both in me and others, in regard to 
Bessy's disappearance. 
•" So angry was he," continued Mr. Thomto n, " that I thought 
' necessary to exact a promise from him, before we suffered him 
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to go with US, that he would not proceed to any act of violence 
against Kobert Thornton, if we met with him ; for he asserted, 
what was very true, that Robert ruled his father completely." 

' Almost all that occurred after they set out we already knew ; for 

' we had learned from the sheriff that neither he nor any of his 

' party had the slightest idea that there was a cabin in the neigh- 
bourhood of the road they passed ; and that it was only the sight 

f of Matthew Leary watching them, and the report of two or three 

' guns, which had brought them up to the spot where William 

i- Thornton and his son had fallen. 

f- "I, Byles, and Halliday," resumed Mr. Thornton, "here 

,i quitted the sheriff and the rest about a mile from the spot where 

{J we afterwards found you, and rode on to the old place, which Mr. 

'i William Thornton and his son had quitted but a few minutes 

3: before. An old negro, called Samuel, on Halliday assuring him 

>: he would skin him alive if he did not tell us the truth, informed 

«; us that you had been there the night before, with five or six men, 

,^ and carried Bessy away with you. His two masters, he said, had 

^i gone to look for you ; but it was with the greatest difficulty that 

;i; we got him to admit that one of the old women about the place 

••j; knew of a small hut, which had been built upon the line, and had 

T^ watched you go in that direction. We forced her to give some 

^,^ explanation where the place lay; and soon after, passing the 

J; sheriff's men on the road, got further directions. 

■*; ** When we saw the body of Eobert Thornton lying dead on the 

J, ground, we veiy naturally concluded, my dear Sir Richard, that a 

\^ conflict had taken place, and you had shot him. I am indeed 

K glad that it was not so, for this has been a sad business alto- 

'^^ gcther." 

.^'*, "It has indeed," said Bessy Davenport; "the saddest week 

■^ • that Virginia has ever known." 

'^ " Well, my love, we must submit to what God appoints," 

^'^^ responded Mr. Thornton. " And the first thing you have to do, 

f^^. Madam Bessy, is to take care of yourself, for you are looking quite 

^.^ haggard and old, and you will never get a husband if you don't 

>'^ 'a put on better looks than tliat." 

iaJ ^ Bessy gazed quietly up in my face, and a faint smile played about 

dat^ her lips; but Mr. Henry Thornton went on without noticing it, 

fi^^ saying,— 

" You must come home to-morrow, Bessy ; and, under your 
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good annt's nursing, you will sooe get as plump as a little par- 
tridge again." 

" There, don't you take dat road, Mas'r Thornton," cried aunt 
Jenny, who was toiling along after us. " T'other is not quarter of 
a mile out of de way, and I do want to see what's become of poor 
'Ercles." 

" Well bethought, aunty," said Mr. Thornton ; " you are a 
good, kind old woman ; but really we must contrive to get you 
upon the horse, or we shall not reach home to-nijrht. I must get 
to my own house this evening, Jenny, or the mistress will think 
we were all lost together." 

Poor Jenny, who was really tired by this time, was, with some 
difficulty, sealed upon the inconvenient saddle; and though, in 
compassion to her, we did not perform our cavalry evolutions at 
very Quick time, we certainly proceeded more rapidly than, when 
she was on foot. 

. At the end of about an hour's march after Jenny was mounted^ 
we reached the dwelling of Mr. William Thornton ; and here we 
found another very curious exemplification of how rapidly news 
flies amongst the negro race in this country. We knew of no one 
who had crossed the Swamp in that direction but ourselves^ since 
the fatal events had occurred at the State-line, for the sheriff had 
taken the other road ;.yet^the negroes were now gathered together 
round the door of Mj:. Thornton's house, evidently agitated by 
some strong feelings. 

" Look at those poor people," I said, addressing Mr. Henry 
Thornton ; " is it possible any rumour of what has befallen their 
master can have reached them ?" 

" More than probable," answered my friend ; " there is no 
accounting for the rapid spread of intelligence amongst the 
negroes. I have been sometimes really tempted to think that a 
bird of the an: has carried the tidings. See, here comes one of 
them to ask us some question." 

As he spoke, the girl who the day before had given me the only 
indication I could obtain of the direction in which Bessy had been 
taken, ran up as we were passing at a little distance from the 
house, and inquired, in a tremulous sort of tone, — 

" Oh, can it be true, Mas'r Henry, that dere hah been a fight 
out dere, and people killed ?" 

" No fig:ht, my poor girl," answered Mr. Thornton ; " but I am 
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sorry to tell you, Nat Turner and his gang have been at more 
mischief, and your master has suffered." 

The girl wrung her hands, and then said, in a low voice, — 

"And Mas'r Robert?" 

" One has been killed, and the other badly wounded," replied 
Mr. Thornton. " You will, doubtless, hear more about it soon, 
and learn more accurate particulars than I can give you. Who 
told you anything of a serious nature had happened ?" 

On that point, however, as usual, we could obtain no satis- 
faction. One negro — and several had now gathered round— had 
heard it from another, also present, and he from a third, tiU it 
made a complete circle, and then went round again. It was 
evident that some or all were lying ; and, giving the question up, 
Mr. Thornton inquired if they knew anything of the state of poor 
Hercules. 

" He war very bad dis morning," said one of the men ; and the 
girl shook her head and looked sad. 

"Let us go on, uncle Henry," said Bessy. "I must see the 
poor fellow myself. It was in trying to serve me he was injured; 
and I must see him." 

"Well, Bessy, I will not try to stop you," said her uncle; 
" although, my dear child, I much fear you are over-exerting your- 
self, and must suffer for all this. Let us go on, however." 



CHAPTER XL. 

When we approached the little semicircle of huts which I 
have described before, and in which poor Aunt Bab's negroes were 
lodged, there appeared no crowd round any of the doors, such as 
I had seen there on a preceding visit. On the contrary, all was 
now still and silent ; and I could not but fear that the wounded 
man was dead. 

Mr. Thornton, however, judged better. 

" Oh, no ! " he answered, when I expressed my apprehension ; 
" they are most likely out in the field. If he were dead, you would 
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hear noise enough. It is only with people educated to control 
their feelings that grief is silent. With these poor childlike 
creatures it is always noisy. But there is a horse's head between 
two of the huts. Perhaps Christy is with him." 

So it proved. The good surgeon was there, seated on a little 
stool by the poor man's side, with his fingers on the pulse, and his 
eyes half closed, almost as if he were dosing. A woman and a 
child were also in the cabin, standing at a little distance behind 
the surgeon. 'Though she was the man's wife, she was quite a 
young creature — almost a child herself— and she looked quite 
bewildered with grief and apprehension. 

We had opened the door without Doctor Christy moying or 
unclosing his eyes ; but the moment Bessy Dayenport entered, he 
started and looked up. 

"I knew it!" he cried. "I felt it in the poor devil's pulse. 
Miss Bessy, you have no right to make any one's pube gallop so, 
has she, Sir llichard ? Squire, your very humble seiTant. You 
have all come just iu the nick of time, for I want help here. All 
the people are out in the field, and this poor girl is hardly able to 
help herself." 

" Oh, dear Miss Bessy, I'se so glad to see you, and with your 
own people too," cried the poor man. " You'se very good to come 
and see poor Ercles." 

" Hush ! " said the doctor, " not a word, if you would have me 
save your life." 

" Oh, I knows I'se going to die any how, Mas'r Christy," said 
the man. 

" You shall die if you talk, and I won't try to save you," 
answered the doctor. 

"How hot his hand is!" said Bessy, who had gone up and 
taken the gigantic black hand in hers. 

" Yes," said the doctor, oracularly ; " he has had great irritation 
all night, and is now somewhat low. But I have made up my 
mind to two things, since I have been sitting here, in the hope 
that some sensible person would come to help me. The first is, 
that no vital organ has been touched, though, as so often happens 
in wounds, all sorts of mortal places lay in the way. The second 
is, that two balls were in the gun, fired so near that they did not 
spread at all, and that one of them is still in the wound." 

**I feel it burning here, close to my back, mas'r," said Hercules, 
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"I dare say you do," answered tlie doctor; "nothing else could 
produce the symptoms which I perceive. Now, I must get that 
hall out ; and I want some one to hold his right arm down while I 
operate ; for yesterday he would move it. The poor fellow could 
not help it indeed— it was involuntary when he felt the pain." 

"Can I do it P " asked Bcissy, in a low timid tone. 

"No, I thank you. Miss Davenport," replied the doctor, with a 
quaint smile. "When I have a robin to operate upon, I will ask 
you to hold it, hut not Goliath of Gatb. Sir Richard, perhaps, or 
Mr. Thornton, will hold the arm ; and we will reserve for you an 
easier task. Here, Miss Bessy, take the second bottle out of that 
little black-leather case there, and put about a teaspoonful in some 
water. Then stand here, wlule I seek for the ball ; and give him 
the draught if you think he is likely to faint. We must guard 
against fatal syncope. Now, Hercules, if you are quite quiet, you 
shall have relief in a minute or two ; and if you keep quiet you 
shall get well. Why, old Jenny, I did not see you. You can bold 
the hartshom-and-water." 

" No, / will do it. Doctor Christy," said Bessy. " I never have 
shrunk, and never wish to shrink, from that whicb is needful to 
help a fellow-creature." 

" I know you don't," answered the surgeon ; and, baring his 
arm, he proceeded to place his patient in the proper position, and 
remove the bandages from the wound. Bessy turned her eyes 
away at first, and I could see her lip quiver a little with agitation ; 
but I would not interfere ; and Mr. Thornton, who was watching 
her face also, walked round and stood behind her, evidently 
believing that she might faint sooner than the patient. 

The moment the operation began, however, she fixed her eyes 
upon the poor negro's face, and seemed to watch for any change. 
At the end of a minute or two (for the operation was a somewhat 
long one), she suddenly put the little cup to the man's lips, 
saying,— 

" Drink some of this, Hercules." 

He drank; and, almost at the same moment. Doctor Christy 
exclaimed, — 

I have got it ! I have got it fast." 

Oh, that is comfortable ! Oh, that is cool ! " cried the poor 
fellow, as the surgeon drew out the forceps, with the ball iu their 
gripe. 
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" Ay, and you will do veil now, Hercules^" said the suigeon. 
"That fellow must have been a bloody-minded scoundrel, to put 
two balls in the gun. You will do well now, I tell you." 

"Dar say I shall, Mas'r Christy," answered the negro; "I 
feels quite easy like, and I do think I could fall asleep if Missj 
Bessy would but sing just a little bit. Many a time Tse stood to 
hear you a' singing under the window at old Beavors." 

" That I will, Hercules, if it can do you any good," answered 
Bessy. 

And, sitting down on the little stool, with a voice that trembled, 
but was yet exquisitely sweet, she sung the negro song I have 
mentioned before — 

** The shocking of the com." 

The poor man's young wife crept round, as she sang, and, 
kneeling at her feet, gently kissed her hand : the negro's eyes 
closed drowsily, opened, and closed again, in the sleep of ei- 
haustion and relief ; and Bessy, suffering her voice graduaUy to 
die away, closed the song at the end of the third stanza. The 
surgeon wiped something like a tear from his eye, and we all stole 
quietly out of the cabin. 

" Well, I do think you are an angel, after all," said the good 
doctor, addressing Bessy, when we were in the open air. 

" Hush, doctor, hush I" answered she almost sadly. " I never 
felt myself more completely mortal than at this moment — more 
weak — more worthless." 

" Well, then, what is perhaps better than an angel," added the 
enthusiastic old gentleman, " you are the best specimen of a right, 
true-heai-ted Virginia g^rl. God bless them all ! I never could 
get one of them to marry me ; but it was not my fault, and their 
good luck." 

" But tell us about the other men," said Mr. Thornton. " I 
heard there wei-e three wounded." 

" Oh, mere flesh wounds," answered the surgeon ; " they will 
get well without much doctoring, when negroes or labourers art 
in the scrape. They are very serious, of course," he added with 
a comical smile, " when rich gentlemen and baronets from forei^ 
lands are under our hands. With them, the cases are all tctt 
peculiar ; and we get as much credit and as many fees out of theiL 
as we can. I have no patience, however," he continued, " with this 
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Bx)bert Thornton, for putting two bullets in his gun, to shoot a poor 
negro. I am sorry I helped to cure the bloody-minded scoundrel, 
and I shall tell him so the next time I see him." 

" You will never see hun more. Doctor Christy,'"' replied Mr. 
Henry Thornton. "He was shot dead this morning, by Nat 
Turner, near the State-line." 

The good surgeon actually gasped with surprise ; but he soon 
recovered his facetious mood ; for sometimes doctors, like under- 
takers, become so habituated and familiar with death, that they 
can joke with the " lean abhorred monster," as if he were a boon 
companion. 

" Nat Turner ! again Nat Turner ! " he cried. " Why, this 
fellow is ubiquitous. But I suppose his killing Bob Thornton will 
be a good thing for him ; for, though a jury may condemn him 
for his other murders, of course the governor will pardon him in 
reward for this. I am sorry for the old man, however ; he won't 
know what to do without his son. By his help, he had got three- 
quarters of the way to the dogs already ; and now he will have 
no one to show him the remainder." 

" He will find it easily enough," said Mr. Thornton, drily. 
And, mounting our horses again, we were about to ride on to 
the house of the sheriff, when Bessy perceived that old Jenny was 
not with us. On inquiry, we found that she had remained in the 
cabin ; and when the surgeon beckoned her out, she approached 
Mr. Thorton's horse, saying,— 

"Please, Mas'r Henry, I think I'll stay here, if you'se no ob- 
jection." 

" What for, Jenny ?" asked Mr. Thornton ; " are you too tired 
to go on ? " 

" No, dat's not it at all," answered the good woman ; " but I 
wants to help Pheme to nurse poor Ercles. You see, Mas'r Henry, 
Pheme's no more nor a child in such matters ; and she don't 
know how to nurse her husband at all. So I'd better stay." 

"A capital good thought, auntie," said the surgeon; "you 
and I have nursed many a one through a bad illness before, and 
you're a handy old girl." 

"Then," said Jenny, "we are close by ole Will's house, and 
that er boss belongs to him. So, if you just take him off the hook, 
he'll go way home." 

" I'll see to that," said Doctor Cluisty. " You ride on to the 
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slieriff/' added he, addressing Mr. Thornton, Bessy^ and myself 
" and leave me and Jenny to manage the sick man, and the well 
horse, too." 

The sheriff's habitation was different from any Virginian honse 
I had seen, both in site and appearance. It was a low, cottage- 
looking structure, extending over a considerable space of ground, 
with its pleasant verandah all round it, and not seated, as usual. 
upon the very edge of the cleared part of the plantation, but still 
sheltered by the original wood. It was raised upon a little knoll 
in the forest, perhaps two hundred yards wide, and that space 
only had been cleared in the vicinity of the house. It looked dry 
and comfortable, yet cool and shady, with the large trees devoid 
of underwood, forming a sort of grove all around it, and giving it 
much the aspect of an English forest-lodge. 

The sheriff himself came out to receive us as we rode up, fol- 
lowed by his sister, of whom he had spoken ; the very reverse of 
himself in many respects; for, whereas he was fully six feet, 
two or three, in height, she was very diminutive in stature^ and 
certainly made up for the sheriff's occasional taciturnity by her 
own good-humoured volubility of tongue. In her dress she was a 
perfect model for elderly ladies in a state of single blessedness. 
It was the perfection of trim neatness, from the beautiful little 
white apron to the small Quaker-looking cap. No superfluous 
ribbon— no gaudy colour— no fantastic ornament was there ; but 
she put me in mind of some of those neat little brown birds, which 
are generally the sweetest songsters. 

We were all welcomed heartily ; and a good deal of hospitable 
bustle took place to make arrangements for getting some more 
becoming clothes for Bessy and myself ; the little old lady justly 
remarking that we looked more like fugitives from the peniten- 
tiary than anything else. 

Mr. Thornton, however, speedily set her anxieties on that score 
at rest. 

" I will just stay to take some dinner with you," he said, ** and 
then ride on to my own house. As soon as I get there, I will 
send over some of my people, Bessy's maid, and her own clothes ; 
for these she has evidently stolen somewhere. I took the Uberty, 
Sir Kichard, of bringing your man Zed over to my house ; and as 
I had the melancholy task yesterday of making all the sad arrange- 
ments at Beavors, I and Zed brought away your baggage from the 
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i*odm you occupied there. Perhaps I had better send poor JZed 
over with such articles of apparel, et catera, as his taste and 
judgment may select. He will then have the opportunity of 
assuring himself, with his own eyes, that you are safe and well, 
for the poor man went about all yesterday evening mourning after 
you, with a voice as melancholy as a whip-poor-will." 

" But, my dear sir," I answered, " you take it for granted that 
I am going to stay here when I have not even been asked." 

"Oh that's of course," cried the sheriff. "Nobody thinks of 
asking his friends in tliis country ; they always come when they 
like, and the invitation is understood." 

" Pray do stay, Eichard," said Bessy, laying her head on my 
arm. " I have a great deal to talk to you about to-morrow ; for I 
am so tired, and feel so weak, that I shall go to bed soon tliis 
evening— do stay." 

" Assuredly," I replied. " I was only putting on a little mock- 
modesty about the invitation, Bessy." 

" Well, well, go and wash your hands and faces," cried the 
sheriff. " We shall allow you time for no other toilet ; for you 
have lingered so long on the road, that I fear the dinner has 
spoiled, and I hear certain sounds issuing from the back of the 
house, which indicate that fried chickens are on their way to the 
dining room. Listen, and you will presently hear a terrible crash, 
announcing that a large dish has fallen in the stone passage, 
and that Ham has tumbled out of the ark— a daily occurrence in 
"Virginian houses, Sir Eichard." 

" No, brother Harrisson, I do declare," cried the sister. " It 
never happened in this house. Come away, Bessy, he's a libeller. 
Come away. Sir Bichard, and I will show you both your rooms, 
quite snug, side by side/' 

" With a chink in the wall, like Pyramis and Thisbe's ? " asked 
the sheriff, with a funny smile. 

Bessy shook her finger at him with the rose bright in her cheek ; 
and then we both followed his sister to two very neat little rooms, 
-vrhich looked charmingly comfortable and tidy, after the strange, 
-veild scenes in which some of our nights had lately been 
j>£issed. 

When I returned to the parlour, I found Mr. Thornton and the 
slieriff in somewhat eager conference. 

**^We shall need you over at my house, and perhaps, at Jem- 
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salem to-moiTOw," said Mr. Thornton, as I entered. "We would 
not, it is true, break up so pleasant an arrangement as Bessy 
has made for you; but business must be attended to, Sir 
Richard." 

'•'What, in Virginia F^^ I asked with a smile, remembering Lis 
own description of the business habits of the people. " How- 
ever, my dear sir, I will not promise to be over before two o'clock, 
for Bessy and I have really a great deal to talk of. She is my 
devisee, yon know, Mr. Sheriff; and, of course, our business is 
very important — though I have some suspicion, my good friend," 
I continued, turning to Mr. Thornton, "that the clever arrange- 
ment we made for conveying all my right, title, interest, et aetera, 
to one Bessy Davenport, spinster, will hare to be remodelled." 

" We shsJl see," answered Mr. Thornton, quite grayely. 

" At all events, our business is important," I urged. 

"Not half so important as that which waits us in the neit 
room," cried the sheriff impatiently, "if these two women would 
but come. Now, I'll answer for it, that excellent sister of mine '^ 
making our dear little friend give her a true, full, and particular 
account of all that has occurred to her during the last week: 
totally forgetting those fried chickens we were talking of. Jack,** 
he shouted aloud from the door, " go and throw down a Lik? 
china dish at your mistress's door, to let her know that dimier is 
ready. Mind you break it all to pieces with a good smash." 

"Brother, brother, I am coining," cried his sister, who, of 
course, had heard the whole. " Don't be so foolisli ; tlie mas 
might misunderstand you. Come, Bessy, my love, these voracio'ii 
men are ravenous for their dinner." 

I must acknowledge that I certainly was ravenous for toIk. 
Poor Bessy had every right to be hungry also ; for we had t : 
tasted any food since the preceding night. * It is, indeed, wonder 
ful, how agitation, alarm, or the eager activity of the mini 
exercised in any way, will stay the cravings of appetite ; and, : 
all events, it is not till a certain point is reached that hunger is - 
all felt when we are earnestly and vigorously employed. C 
those two strange twins of Leda, mind and body, the godlike : 
the earthly ! Though the one may rise when the other sets, *.- 
power of the one can always dominate over the other. 

In fear for her china dishes, the lady of thfe house very speeu 
entered the parlour, followed by Bessy, and we were soon sea: » 
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at a comfortable and well-supplied country table, where everytliing 
that farm, garden, stream, and woodland could supply, was found 
in abundance. Nor to our appetites, purified by fasting, did any- 
thing seem over-cooked or under-cooked, although the sheriff, 
with less than his usual tact, decried some of the dishes as being 
too much done. 

" Well, my good friend," rejoined Mr. Thorton, " we have only 
to apologize to your sister, by saying we have spoiled her dinner 
by deviating a little from the straight road on our errand of 
charity. We went to see that great, big fellow, Hercules, who 
was shot by Robert Thornton yesterday morning ; and when once 
there. Doctor Christy kept us to aid in all sorts of operations." 

" How is he, how is he ? " asked the sheriff. " Had I thought 
of it, I would have passed that way myself ; but I have so many 
matters jostling each other in my mind just now, that one half of 
them escape notice or remembrance in the crowd." 

'* The man, I hope, is likely to do well," observed Mr. Thornton. 
" The good doctor extracted a second ball just now ; but I think 
Bessy was the best doctor of the two, for she sang him to sleep, 
though he had not been able to close an eye for the last twenty- 
four hours. It was not the best compliment to your song, my dear 
niece, to fall asleep over it ; but I dare say it will do him a great 
deal of good." 

"It was the best compliment I could wish him to pay me," 
replied Bessy; "for it was that at which the song was aimed. 
But you 'gentlemen, my good imcle, often think that we women 
ate seeking for compliments when nothing is less in our thoughts. 
Besides, I would never think of seeking one in 'your presence, 
being sure that you would spoil it before it reached me." 

In such conversation, with the agreeable accessories of eating 
and drinking, and the pleasant, soporific sort of consciousness of 
being once more in a comfortable chair in a comfortable house, and 
safe amidst all the charming little luxuries of civilized life, three- 
quarters of an hour passed away very quietly, and then Mr. Heniy 
Thornton rose to depart. 

I walked by the side of his horse for some way along the road, 
pretending to myself to desire much to know what were the 
matters of business which he wished to discuss with me the next 
day ; but, in reality, much more anxious to ascertain what wa' 
the cause of a certain gravity which had tinged his manner, when 
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had vaaniely hinted at the possibility of Bessy Davenport hecomrngf 
my wife. He did not easily take my hints ; but, at length, 1 
came so nearly to the plain question, that he could neither mis- 
take, nor affect to mistake, my meaning. 

" The truth is, my friend," he said, " Bessy believes that there 
are insuperable obstacles ; and dei>end upon it, she does not think 
so without cause. She is very tenacious in her resolutions ; but 
she always believes, at leasts that they are founded on good 
motives and sound reasons ; for, lively and playful as her maimer 
is, I know nobody who is at heart less of a coquette than Bessy 
Davenport. Before deciding in this instance, she put several 
questions to me by letter ; in answer to which I was obliged to 
tell her the truth, although she did not conceal from me, that the 
reply which I was forced to make might greatly affect her own 
happiness." 

" Would there be any objection to your telling me the questioB 
she put to you ?" I asked. 

'' I think that would be hardly tm, my dear young friend," 
answered my companion. "But it seems you are to have a con- 
ference to-morrow, and then, doubtless, all will be explained to yoa 
by herself. All I can say is, I wish you success with all my heart ; 
and I trust that the various scenes you have lately gone thiongii 
together, and the vast services and kindnesses you have rendered 
her, will be found to outweigh all objections. Yet I will teH yoa 
fairly. Sir Bichard, that I entertain considerable apprehensions-- 
and I grieve to entertain them— in regard to the result to her 
own health, whether she marries you, or whether she does 
not." 

What you say puts all my conjectures at sea again," I replied; 

for you, at least, must be well informed as to the events of pit- 
ceding years ; and I fondly fancied, up to this moment, that sbe 
had made a great mistake, which I could easily rectify. However. 
I would rather hear the whole facts from her lips, than from anr 
other's ; and, as she has already promised to leave the decision to 
me, I assure you, Mr. Thornton, I will try to decide as may be 
most for her happiness, rather than for my own." 
• " Do so, do so, I beseech you. Sir Eichard," replied Mr. Thors- 
ton. " To break such a heart as hers, would be worse than i 
murder ; it would be a sacrilege." 

There we parted ; and walking back to the sheriff's house, 1 
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found Bessy still in tlie parlonr with himself and his sister^ 
althoiiffh, by this time, it was growing dark. 

" I have stayed to wish you good night, Richard," she said : 
" but I must really go to bed now, for I am fairly worn out. 
When shall our conference be? to-morrow, Eichard? Before 
breakfast, had it not better be ? You know my early hours, and 
I can aasver sleep after five if I try." 

" I ^31 be down before then," I answered ; " and we will make 
a regular appointment to meet here, dear Bessy, if we do not 
shock too much our kind host and hostess." 

"0 no, do as you like," cried the sheriiF; "you are beyond 
my competence." 

Bessy had spoken perfectly calmly and quietly throughout, with 
not the slightest trace of doubt or agitation. And when she had 
wished the sheriff and his sister good night, I walked with her to 
the door, and into the passage. 

" I wish I could be as calm as you are, Bessy," I said, with 
a sigh. 

She looked up in my face, and put her hand upon mine, gazing 
at me with an earnest, steadfast gaze. 

" I am calm, Richard," she answered, " because the decision of 
my fate and of him whom I love best on earth is entirely in his 
own hands, and because I have such faith and trust in his judg- 
ment, that I have almost taught myself to believe his decision 
will satisfy my conscience whatever pre-conceived opinions I 
might now entertain. But let us not enter on it now. Let 
lis decide all to-morrow. Good night, dear Richard, good 
night!" 

*' Stay a moment," I said, holding her hand. " I have got 
something in trust for you here. These papers were found upon 
your table at Beavors by Nat Turner, and he gave them to me. 
J3elieve me, dear Bessy, when I tell you, that although 1 knew 
tliey contained a clue to all the painful mystery, which, within 
the last week or so, has made our intercourse one of doubt 
xtidL anxiety instead of joy and hope, I have not read one 
^v'ord." 

*' Oh, you might have read them," she said ; " but never mind ; 
'Oil shall read them to-morrow, and then tell me what I am to 
[o- You are the lord of my fate, and 1 will obey you as — as 
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Husband/' I added^ hope springing up anew. " I must have 
one kiss before we part, after such scenes. If to-morrow I find 1 
am wrong in taking it, I will give it back again.'' 

She gave it readily, murmuring, — 

" Oh, Richard, if such are your bargains, I know already hov 
you will decide." 

Then, freeing herself from my arms, she ran away, and left 
me. 

At the end of little more than an hour, Zed and Julia, Bessy's 
maid, made their appearance, with a quantity of goods and 
chattels, sufficient to half-fill the cart in which they came. 

Soon after their arrival, I, too, went to bed, and only feared 
hat, in the unwonted softness of my couch« I might oversleep 
myself on the the following morning. 



CHAPTER XLL 

What it was that woke me, I know not. It certainly was not 
the lark, for there is no such heavenly benison of dawn on this 
side of the Atlantic. It might, indeed, be a crowd of those lart? 
birds of the swallow tribe which they call here the bee-maiti£5. 
who had congregated round the windows, daring eacli other t. 
wanton, purposeless flights. But I think it was something withi: 
rather than without — some of those strange, silent operatioL' 
amidst which the mind still lives and acts when apparently dea. 
in sleep — some of the heart's sentinels calling the watdies of to- 
night. 

I was to rise to meet Bessy in the early morning, and I did d: 
lie awake to count the hours ; I was too weary for that. I slep' 
and slept soundly, the allotted time ; and then I woke, as if a Ta\^ 
had said, "Arise!" 

The day was yet unconfirmed ; the hues of the east were s:i 
russet, rather than red ; but, as I dressed myself, the rose a::- 
the gold must have grown stronger in the sky, for many a mar 
hue poured varying through the pathways amongst the tnu^ ^ 
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the old trees, and, streaming across the tnrf that covered the 
little rise on which the house stood, seemed to spread a many- 
coloured carpet before the windows. 

I took some pains in my toilet, but I was in the parlour and at 
the window some time before fiv^ o'clock struck. 

I amused myself with gazing forth, and the quiet, pleasant 
scene, with the sun at length, "perfundens omnia luce^^ sank into, 
and refreshed the spirit. 

But that spirit was all the time busy with other things. It was 
like thinking in the midst of music — one of the sweetest things I 
know in life when the heart is at ease— when we feel that har- 
mony, are harmonized by it, and yet lose not one thread of the 
golden web we are weaving. There was a certain degree of 
waywardness in my mood, which, perhaps, that morning-scene 
encouraged, though I know not whence it originally sprung— a 
feeKng of power, which I was inclined to sport with. May I own 
it ? I experienced, I fancy, some of the sensations of the despot, 
when he remembers how much happiness or misery hung upon 
his will. Could it be that the treacherous heart was too 
conscious of the power Bessy had given me to decide her fate and 
mine for both ? No, no, I will not believe it ; and, at all events, 
if I was inclined, as I have said, to sport with the power, I was 
not inclined to abuse it. But, somehow, durmg the calm, re- 
freshing sleep of the preceding night, confidence had returned ; 
and I felt as if something was ever whispering in my ear 
that there could be no possible circumstance in the past or 
the present which could place a barrier between me and her I 
loved. 

Bessy did not keep me long waiting; for she was by my side 
before the clock had finished striking ; and, oh, she looked very 
lovely, though her cheek was i)aler than usual, and her eyes some- 
what languid. The eyelashes looked longer and darker than 
ever, the iris more full, though more shaded by the drooping lid. 
The beautiful, dark, silky hair was perhaps not arranged with 
all the trim care of former days ; but the wavy lines were more 
plainly seen, making, as some old poet called it, "traps for sun- 
beams." 

I could see that she had made up her mind to her fate during 
the night— that she had prejudged my decision— or else felt 
tbat^ after all that had passed, we could not be separated; for 
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should be so, Bessy ; for I do not tbiuk if there had not been 
something more buoyant in my breast than mere humanity, we 
should ever have got out of that river." 

" I am afraid, Richard/' said Bessy, '* that by that time there 
was something more buoyant, as you call it, in my bosom, too. I 
don't mind telling you now, but all that afternoon, at Beavors, I 
had been feeling very strangely about you, and could not be half 
so saucy as I wished. I do not think I should have cared much 
about being drowned before I knew you; but then I did not like 
the thought of it at all." 

"Well, love," I answered, "that adventure was the first of 
those links between us, which I am now recapitulating — danger 
of the most desperate kind shared together." 

" Ay," cried Bessy, eagerly, " and benefits conferred— life saved 
— bold and noble daring to save it — Richard, how could I ever 
think of making you unhappy after that ? " 

"Assuredly, it bound us very closely together," I answered 
"No two people, after having experienced such sensations of 
interest and anxiety for each other, could ever feel towards each 
other as they did before." 

"It was very soon 'Richard and Bessy' after that," she 
answered, thoughtfully. Then, raising her eyes to mine, with one 
of her sunny smfles, she added — "And I fancy in our own hearts 
it was * dear Richard ' and * dear Bessy.' " 

"It certainly was in mine, dear girl," I replied; "but there 
were other ties to be added, Bessy : the interest you showed in 
me — ^your anxiety about me, before the duel with Robert Thornton, 
and your gentle care and tendance afterwards ; but, more than all, 
your frank kindness, and the courage of your tenderness^ were 
never to be forgotten by me. Bessy, I do not think, if nothing 
else had happened to link us still more closely together, we ooold 
ever have made up our minds to part. But more, much more, has 
happened since then— how much within the last three days ! Our 
flight together from a terrible fate " 

" Your saving me from death a second time," she added. 

" The strange, close intimacy into which we were thrown daring 
our long wanderings— intimacy such as, perhaps, never before 
existed between two unmarried persons." 

" And which you used so nobly," she added. "Oh, Richard, if 
there were nothing else but your generous, delicate kindness during 
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that night and day—- kindness which, while I loved you as a wife, 
made me trost and rely upon you as a brother— were there nothing 
but that, I should, I believe, feel myself justified in overleaping 
barriers which would be insurmountable in other circumstances, 
and casting away all consideration but of what is due to you." 

"But my happiness must not be alone consulted," I replied. 
"Whatever we do must be for your happiness also. Dear Bessy, 
you have lain and. slept in these arms ; your head has been 
pillowed on this bosom ; your heart has beat fondly against mine. 
Now tell me, would you withdraw yourself from that resting- 
place?" 

" Oh, no, no, no ! " she cried; "never, never! I can never have 
any other upon earth." 

And, leaning her head upon my bosom again, she wept. 

"And will you be perfectly happy here P " I said, putting my 
arm around her. 

"There," she said, raising her head with a start, but without 
answering my question—" there, you need not read those papers, 
Bichard. It needs no further consideration. I am yours, willingly, 
readily — without a doubt. Give me the letters. I will throw 
them away; and, with them, I will try to cast off all memory of 
what they contain. But you must promise me one thing, Bichard. 
If, in after times, when I am your wife, you should see some shade 
of sadness come upon me, a slight and temporary gloom> as if a 
cloud were passing across a summer's sky, you must not for a 
moment think that Bessy regrets what she has done — ^that there 
is even a shade of repentance, or, as I once called it, remorse, for 
you have opened my eyes. I see what is right to be done, and I 
will do it, both for your happiness and for my own. A memory, 
however, of what these pages contain may, perhaps, from time to 
time, come back and sadden me, whether I will or not. But it is 
well that it should be so— that there should be some little thing 
to take away from the very sweetness of the cup. Were it not 
^or that, I should be too, too happy. Life would be too bright, 
md I should hardly know how to bear it. Give me the papers, 
nichard. We will think of them no more." 
May I not read them ? " I asked. 

Yes, if you will," she answered ; " though I see no use in it. 
They may make pou sad too ; and my course is now completely 
.ecided. If you still wish it, this hand is yours, and nothing but 
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death shall take it from you. It can serve no good purpose to 
read those sad words." 

I drew her very close to me, and kissed her cheek, saying, — 

" It may serve a very good purpose, Bessy. If I am not mis- 
taken, it will enable me, I do believe, to remove from yonr mind 
an error, which, as you have said, might grow into a sad memory, 
might overshadow our mutual happiness as we stood together at 
the altar, and often come like a dark cloud over the brightness of 
our future fate." 

"Indeed!" she exclaimed, with a doubting and bewildered 
look ; '' I do not see how that can be, Eichard." 

" May I read, Bessy P " I again asked. 

"Assuredly," she answered ; " do, if you wish it. But there is 
only one which it is needful for you to read, and that is not very 
long. It is here." 

And turning the papers over rapidly, she pointed to one, which 
had the post-mark, I think, ' Yorktown.' She then put her hand 
over her eyes, as if resolved not to see the letters any more ; and, 
still leaning her head on my shoulder, remained silent while I 
read. 

The letter ran as follows ; for having it by me as I wnte^ I may 
as well copy it as it stands : 

" My Deae Madam,— Mr. Winthorp brought me your letter 
of inquiry yesterday, and also one from Mr. Hubbard. But it was 
late at night before I received them ; and though I notified the 
sheriff and the magistrates immediately, it was considered too late 
to do anything that night. Alas, that I should say it ! it was too 
late altogether. 

" Early this morning— one of the saddest mornings I have ever 
seen— I went out to the village; and, upon inquiry, found that 
the constable and sl posse had gone out in one direction, while there 
was reason to believe that Colonel Davenport had gone in another ; 
that is to say, down towards the bank of the river, so as to have 
the means at hand for either party to escape out of the State. I 
rode whither these hints directed me as fast as I could, though, 
God help me ! I had no power or right to interfere. Had I pos- 
sessed either, I was too late, however; for the matter was all 
finished and over, and the deed was done before I arrived in the 
meadow. 
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"It is very sad to have to tell you that, of two dear friends, I 
found one dead, and the other almost in a state of distraction. 
Davenport had been killed at the first fire, and Sir Kichard Con- 
way was nearly insane at the act which he had committed. Tear- 
ing bis hair and wringing his hands, he sometimes walked up and 
down the field, and sometimes stopped to gaze upon the dead 
body, crying out that he had killed his best friend, his brother, 
the man he most esteemed on earth. In fact, he spoke very hard 
words of himself, but still harder of another, who shall be name- 
less, but whom he accused of having nursed up a jest into a 
quarrel, and a quarrel into a murder ; and who, he said, had sup- 
pressed a letter offering every explanation on his part which an 
honourable man could give. 

" The man he spoke of was there upon the field present ; but he 
kept out of his way, and being a near connection of yours, though 
I believe you are 'scarce cater-cousins,' I think it better not to 
allude to him more particularly, although all the people present, 
who were in numbers quite unbefitting the occasion, laid much 
blame to his charge, and I had some fear that violence would be 
shown to him. 

" Davenport was dead, and there was no help for it ; but Con- 
way's grief seemed to touch them much, and when a report spread 
that the justices were coming, they hurried your brother down as 
fast as possible to a boat which was in readiness, whether he would 
or no, and one of them got in with two sailors to steer him over 
to the eastern shore of Maryland. 

" I trust, my dear madam, that you will communicate these sad 
facts as gently as possile to her who has the deepest and the sad- 
dest interest in them, unless, indeed. Humour, who has a thousand 
wings as well as a thousand tongues, has carried to her the tidings 
before this reaches you. 

" I may add, and I do it reluctantly, although I tell you fairly I 
give no credit whatever to the report — for whenever anything sad 
and disastrous occurs it is sure to give rise to a thousand vague 
whispers of other calamities — that a rumour has reached this 
place, since the fatal event of the morning, that a boat has been 
capsized in the bay, having four persons on board, all of whom 
were lost ; and credulous people will have it that this was the boat 
which was carrying your brother. However, you may make your 
mind quite easy on this score; such a thing occurs very rarely ia 
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the Chesapeake, and I dare say the whole tale is a fabiicatioa. 
Tet I cairnot hut condole with you very sincerely upon the terriUe 
disaster which has actuaUy occurred. That is sufficient, without 
anything more, to strike you with profound grief; for to see such 
near connection falling hy each other's hand, to the disruption ot 
aU family ties and kindred associations, is, indeed, very terrible, 
although I am inclined to think that neither Davenport nor Ck>n- 
way were so much to blame as those whe pretended to act as their 
friends. 

" Bdieye me to be, my dear madam, with sincere sympathy and 
respect, your faithful friend and servant^ 

"AeA» Hakcoukt." 



€t 



PosiseHpium—l am truly grieved to inform you that the 
rumour of a boat having been lost proves to be too true. Do not 
abmn yourself yet. We have no particulars ; but simply that 
about ten o'clock this morning a smsdl boat was seen crowding sail 
across the bay, when by some sudden accident, no one knows what^ 
she was seen to capsize at a great distance from shore. No assist- 
ance could be rendered ; for all the vessels which saw her were &r 
distant, and a gale was blowing at the time. Let us hope for the 
best, however, and put our trust in Qod." 

I read the letter attentively. I scrutinized—I examined every 
word. There was no doubt it was a genuine letter, from some 
gentleman I had never heard of, to good aunt Bab. Yet there was 
something wrong. There must be some mistake. The post-mark 
was there— the address was written in the same hand as the letter 
itself; but there was some mistake or some fraud about it. 

At length I turned to the docket, written in a neat, round, legal- 
like hand, and in very fresh ink ; and it gave me the clue. This 
Mr. Agar Harcourt, who had written the letter, was evidently 
intimately acquainted with all the parties, and could not have 
made a mistake. The letter expressed what he believed to be 
true, and there was no probability of his believing anything that 
was not true. Yet there was afrdsehood somewhere. The docket^ 
however, read thus, — 

" Letter, from the Eev. Agar Harcourt to Mrs. Barbara Thorn- 
ton in regard to the death of Colonel Edward Davenport hy the 
hands of Sir Bichard Conway, baronet, father of the pieaenft Sir 



Bichard Conway, now serving in the regiment of dragoons 

in the Presidency of Bombay." 

I could easily conceive how such a letter, so designated, must 
have affected my dear Bessy when first she saw it. What feelings 
of terror and anguish, and hesitation, must have been produced in 
her mind when she learned to believe that she was about to give 
herself, heart and mind, and soul and body, to the son of one wbo 
had slain her own father. My mind, though not light, was relieved ; 
for I knew that, by other proofs, I could show her the error easily ; 
yet I wished to prove it to her from the letter itself, to show her 
the villany which had been perpetrated, and which I knew that 
letter, if thoroughly and properly analyzed and scanned, must dis- 
play in some part. 

I accordingly turned to the very beginning again, and read it 
once more, examining every word. 

In the mean time, Bessy removed her hand from her eyes, 
weary of waiting for mf long examination. She fixed them on my 
face, however, and not upon the letter, and at length she said, in a 
low and timid tone, — 

" Well, Hichard, was not that enough to shake and terrify, and 
almost drive me mad P" 

" It was, my love," I answered, pressing her closely to me, 
" and I grieve that a scoundrel should have had the power to inflict 
upon you such pain. You shall suffer no more on this account, 
Bessy; but let me go on and examine this paper more 
closely." 

" Ob, it is certainly Mr. Harcourt's handwriting," replied Bessy. 
** There are several more of his letters there, and I have got two 
or three others. I know his writing quite well." 

"I doubt it not," I answered; "yet there is a falsehood some- 
"where. Let ivs examine farther, dear girl." 

I read the first page, and part of the second, and then some- 
thing struck my eye which made me pause. 

" Look here," dearest, I said. " This docket on the back tells 
you that this is a letter describing the death of Colonel Daven- 
port—your father, I presume— by the. hands of Sir Richard Con 
iBFay, whom it points out as my father. The docket purports to 
have been written when I was serving with a regiment in the 
presidency of Bombay. That is eight years ago, Bessy • for I 
exchanged ahnost immediately after that period, when I was 
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merely a comet, into a regiment in Bengal. Yet tbe ink seems 
to me exceedingly fresb. I suspect that it lias not been upon, 
the paper more than ten days. But now mark another thing- 
Look here at this line ; you see it stands thus : ' Davenport had 

been killed at the first fire, and ' The line is almost full if 

you end with that word 'and; * but crowded in at the end of the 
line is the smaU word 'Sir* and then, in the next Une, come 
the words, * Kichard Conway/ If you will remark closely the 
handwriting and the ink of that small word, ' Sir,' you will per 
ceive that the one is different and the other bluer tVan those 
employed in the letter." 

" I see, I see ! " cried Bessy, eagerly. " It is different ; but what 
object could be attained by adding that word ? " 

" To bear out the docket that was written by Robert Thornton," 
I answered, '' and to snap the love and the engagement between 
us like a withered twig, by making you believe that my father had 
killed your father, and the parricidal drop% would stain the band 
which you clasped in mine at the altar. Then you did believe it, 
Bessy ? " 

"I did, indeed," she answered. "But where you have twice 
saved my life, Eichard, where you have risked your own to do it — 
where you ha?e been so kind, so noble, so generous, surely, surely, 
the barrier is broken down, the stain wiped out, and my father 
himself may look down and bless us. Oh, do not gaze at me so ! 
Tell me— tell me what you mean ! What do your looks mean ? 
Is it not so P Is not this letter true ? " 

" No, no, no ! ij^sy," I answered. " With the interpretation 
put upon it, and that small word, ' Sir,' added, it is not true! My 
father, Sir Henry Conway, was never in America in his life; 
though my imcle, M^jor Eichard Conway, was. My father died 
only thirteen years ago. My uncle, Eichard Conway, was 
drowned in Chesapeake Bay, some nineteen or twenty years ago. 
Eichaid Conway was the youngest son, and never inherited the 
baronetcy. That word 'Sir* was introduced solely to make yon 
believe he was my father. Cast all feelings of doubt and hesita- 
tion from your mind, my beloved. My uncle, it is true, may have 
killed your father for aught I know ; for I never heard of the fact 
till now: but, believe me, my father was as innocent of your 
father's blood as I am ; and I have every reason to believe, from 
what I have heard this day, that my uncle would have been as 
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innooent also, if it had not been for the base and treacherous 
conduct of old William Thornton, who was your father's second, 
and who would not suffer an honourable explanation to take 
place. 

" And now, my beloved Bessy, have I not kept my word with 
you P Have 1 not extracted from this letter— which was meant 
to poison your peace, to divide you from a man who truly loved 
you, or to render your union with him a wretched one — the anti- 
dote to its own venomous insinuations ?" 

Bessy did not answer. Some minutes before, while I was clear- 
ing away cloud after cloud from her mind, and she had hidden her 
face upon my bosom, I thought that I felt her heart beating 
violently ; but now she was quite silent and still— so still that, for 
a moment, 1 thought she had fainted. I raised her head gently, 
and saw that the tears were flowing fast from her eyes. She 
wiped them away hastily; and through the drops beamed a bright 
smile, telling me they were not drops of sorrow. She hid her 
face again ; but I heard her murmur, — 

" They have come at last, Bichard— they have come at last, and 
will bring relief— do not wish me to check them : they are fuU of 
joy and comfort." 

"Then weep on, dearest," I said; "and may you never shed 
any but such tears as these." 

Gradually she grew more composed, and looked up, saying,— 

" Oh, this is a happy hour ! It is like the clearing away of 
dark mbt ; not alone giving back sunshine to the spot where we 
stand, but opening out bright prospects all around us." 

" Then I may tell your uncle that you are mine without doubt 
or hesitation?" I asked. 

" Yours, joyfully, gladly," she answered. " Bichard, if ever you 
thought me a coquette, you shall not think me so now ; for you 
shall find me as ready to own my love as I was formerly to declare 
I never could love. How you ever came to love me, I cannot 
tell ; but I know right well how I came to love you, and I should 
hate and despise myself if I did not." 

" I came to love you very easily, dear Bessy," I answered. 
" It was simply, as I told you one day, I found you out." 

" And I did not believe you," she replied ; " but no wonder, 
for then I had not found myself out. But there is one thing that 
puzzles me still, which is, why— for what cause, or on what 
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motive, Mr. William Thornton has so x>eTsecnted me and mine, I 
can easily believe that Kobert was moved only by the desire for 
money, and the habit of fraud ; for all the country knows what he 
was ; but as for his father, I have heard people say, who knew 
him in his youth, that he was a gay, thoughtless, open-hearted 
man, who spent all he had, and more, with profusion, rather than 
liberality; yet even at the time of my poor father's death, it 
would seem he had the same bad feelings towards us, though he 
concealed them." 

" It is indeed strange," I replied, remembering the extraor- 
dinary vehemence of hatred the old man had displayed towards 
Bessy herself. " There may be some mystery in the business ; 
but it were as well not to inquire into it too far, dear Bessy. Let 
us be content that we have frustrated all their schemes against us, 
without prying into their motives. There is, they say, a skeleton 
in every house ; and we may as well not open the closet door. 
Something puzzles me also," I added ; " but that is of no very 
fearful nature. It is this : that your uncle Henry did not know 
all the circumstances of this sad affair between your father and 
my uncle; for only yesterday he seemed to think you had good 
grounds for refusing to unite your fate with mine." 

" I do not think he knows anything but what I wrote to him," 
replied Bessy. " At the time the duel was fought, he must have 
been in Europe ; for about that time he travelled with my aunt for 
three years; and the subject has been carefully avoided ever 
since. Even dear aunt Bab never gave us any particulars. One 
day, indeed, when warning me not to fall in love with a duellist, 
she told me my poor father had been killed in a duel. But that 
was the only allusion to the facts I ever heard till I received these 
letters. Even Mr. William Thornton, when he used to come to 
see me often, ' on business,' as he said, never even approached the 
subject." 

" It must have been a painful— a dreadful one to him/' I 
answered. " I do not wonder he abstained." 

''Bessy, Bessy!" cried the voice of our good old maiden 
hostess. " Sir Eichard, if you have had your chat out, will you 
come in to breakfast? We have a guest here who knows 
you." 

Bessy and I would both have dispensed, I believe, with the 
breakfast and the guest ; for that morning, as a Persian poet savsi^ 
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in speaking of the conversation of happy lovers, we had certainly 
"fed on roses," and we desired no company but our own. 

However, we were forced to go ; and, after Bessy had made me 
assure her that her eyes did not look very red, we returned to the 
house. 



CHAPTER XLH. 

The sheriff was standing with his sister at the door, and his 
first unceremonious exclamation was, — 

"Why, Bessy, my young friend, you look as if you had been 
crying." 

"If I have been crying, they have not been unhappy tears, 
Mr. Sheriff," answered Bessy ; " and you know happy tears are 
out of your jurisdiction. You have plenty to do with unhappy 
ones, 1 have no doubt." 

"Go along for a saucy girl," said the sheriff, laughing ; " wash 
your eyes, and then come to breakfast ; for we have a great 
critic of female beauty here, and you may miss a chance, yon 
know, if you don't look your best." 

" Tm not in the market," answered Bessy, running into the 
house. 

"And who is your guest, Mr. Sheriff ?" I inquired. " You say 
he is a friend of mine, which saves my question from imperti- 
nence." 

" Oh, we have no secrets in Virginia," answered the sheriff. 
" This is Mr. Wheatley, of Norfolk. He says, as we have been 
cutting each other's throats here, he has just come up to see all 
his dead friends ; for, as I dare say you have found out, Wlieatley 
must have his jest, even on the most serious subject. But -here 
he comes." 

While the sheriff had been speaking, his sister had retired to 
the breakfast-room, and Mr. Wheatley joined us, as brisk, as gay, 
and as composed as ever. 

" Ah, Sir Bichard," he said, " how are you ? You have had 
some shooting affairs lately on a grander scale than when I last 
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saw you. But I dare say this is nothings to India, where you 
make a battue of Hajpoots for your afternoon's amusement, and 
shoot a score or two of rajahs before breakfast ; to say nothing of a 
sultan or two as a big head of game." 

I laughed, saying, that of course such sport as we had lately 
had was rather flat after the amusements he mentioned. Then, 
turning to the sheriff, I remarked, — 

"What a beautifully organized country this is, Mr. Sheriff, 
where, on going and demanding the assistance of a public officer, 
instead of a long bill of costs, we get a good breakfast, a hearty 
welcome, a towel, and some cold water." 

" Oh, the bill will come by-and-by," said the sheriff. 

" By way of desert P " asked Mr. Wheatley. " Well, if it does, 
we must try to swallow and digest it." 

" But, if there be no secret, what is it all about, Mr. Wheatley ? " 
asked the sheriff. 

" Oh, no secret at all," replied my Norfolk friend. ** One'of those 
matters of business which occur every day— a gentleman, who 
owes to me and my Boston partners certain banks of ducats, as 
that funny old fellow, Shakspeare, would call them, which be 
neglected to pay; he promised them the day before yesterday 
morning, on the nail, in the city of Portsmouth, at the hour of the 
arrival of the stage ; but neither he nor the dollars ever appeared. 
I had warned him that this was the last time— it was about the 
fiftieth— that he should break his promise, and I pointed out to 
him that though habits of intimacy and some kindness shown to 
me, a long time ago, when he was a man of about forty, and I a youth 
of twenty-two or twenty-three, had induced me to forbear, not- 
withstanding the after-conduct which had severed our friendship; 
yet, as there were other persons concerned, who had be&iendcd 
him, at my request, I was now bound to see them paid." 

" But who is he — who is he ?" asked the sheriff. 

"Oh, your neighbour, Mr. William Thornton," replied Mr. 
Wheatley. " He told me he was to receive thirty thousand dollars 
this week, and would pay them over immediately ; but he was like 
Hope, that told the flattering tale, which turned out untrue.'' 

" He has had his hands somewhat too full of business lately,** 
replied the sheriff gravely. 

" Yes, my dear sir," answered Mr. Wheatley. " I dare say 
there has been a little bustle in the country ; but I cannot allor 
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the sports and pastimes of a number of coloured gentlemen to 
interfere witli regular commercial transactions." 

" You are not aware, my good friend," replied the sheriff, " that 
this mifortunate gentleman was, himself, severely wounded yester- 
day, and his son shot dead on the spot, by some of the revolted 
negroes. Tliese are the latest victims of Nat Turner's insurrec- 
tion. I trust they will also be the last." 
Mr. "Wheatley looked aghast. 

"Poor devil!" he exclaimed. "Of his son I know nothing; 
but of himself I saw very much in my young days, when this 
Hobert was a boy." 

"I trust, under the circumstances, Mr. Wheatley," said the 
sheriff, "that you will not judge it right to disturb this unfor- 
tunate man on his death-bed." 

" I must see that the property is some way adequately secured," 
said Mr. Wheatley, gravely, after a moment's thought. "For 
myself, I should not care, sheriff. I could make up my mind to 
lose the fifteen thousand dollars, which is my share of the business j 
but there is another gentleman concerned, who never knew him, 
and is greatly irritated at his conduct." 

" He has been very unfortunate, you know," urged the sheriff. , 
" Nay, sir, nay," replied Mr. Wheatley, drawing himself up with 
a sterner look than I ever thought his face could assume. " Un- 
fortunate, truly, in being destitute alike of principle, and honour, 
and generosity; but in nothing else. The base and scandalous 
transaction which broke off my intimacy with him was the 
beginning of what you call his misfortunes." 

" I do not understand what you allude to," answered the sheriff. 
''What did he do?" 

** No matter, no matter," answered Mr. Wheatley. " I cannot 
enter into particulars ; but he grossly and grievously insulted au 
excellent lady, the wife of his dearest friend, while her husband 
was absent on a sporting trip. It was within my hearing, though 
he did not know I was near. That was enough to sicken me of 
hitn ; but when I afterwards found that he contrived to slay 
Uriah the Hittitc with the sword of the Philistines, then Sir 

. But here come the ladies to announce breakfast, I do 

hope; for that is a much pleasanter thing to discuss than 
what we are discussing. — Miss Davenport, I kiss your shoe- 
strings." 

^ A 
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Mr. Wheatley, I never wear shoe-strings," answered Bssey. 
Then may your shadow never be less !** rejoined Mr. Wheat- 
ley. 

" God grant it ! " cried Bessy ; "for it is little enough already." 
And we all laughed and went in to breakfast. 

It is wonderful how the human mind recovers from the most 
severe shocks. There is an elasticity, a buoyancy, about it which 
no one knows or believes, till he has remarked closely what X 
may call the evenings of the terrible days of human life. Some 
dreadful event has happened — some ghastly, sweeping desolation 
— something which has shaken all hearts with anxiety, or chilled 
them with fear. A few hours have passed : the event is over, 
the deed done, the consequences ascertained ; the whole thing 
is fixed, firm, and certain, beyond all recall ; and though a cer- 
tain portion of sad remembrance, a mourning spirit, if I may 
so call it, remains like a cloud, yet every now and then the 
corruscation of a smile or a jest enlivens the gloom ; the tears 
dry up in the re-awakening sunshine, and shade by shade the 
fragments of the cloud depart. 

To call our little breakfast-party gay, would be to apply a wroas 
epithet. Yet it was not altogether uncheerful— far more cheerful 
than might be expected by those who consider nothing but the 
dreadful scenes gone before. They very naturally leave oat of 
consideration all the bright reaction which takes place in the 
human heart when it finds itself suddenly freed from the weight 
of dread and horror and anxiety for the next moment ; when 
security and peace are restored, and the spirit springs up, and 
rejoices in the removal of evils and teiTors which once clouded 
the prospect all around. In the moral as in the physical world, 
nature re-acts against oppression. Look at the thunder-storm, 
with its heavy clouds and its darkened sky, the flash, the roar, and 
the deluge; and then see the clouds rolled away, and the blue 
sky smiling above, and the sun shining in his splendour, and everr 
drop upon the blades of grass sending back, like diamonds, the 
cheerful rays he casts upon them. 

It is true, that, as we sat round the table, it was not al] 
brightness. Moments of sombre thought would fall upon as 
impressions of great calamities past; recollections of things flir* 
never were to be more; and the shadows which the experience c: 
danger and sorrow ever projects upon the future. Still, these 
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verebut tlie sbadows of the fragments of i;>ast elonds^ and the son- 
light of the relieved mmd shone out bright between. 

After brealdast, Mr. Wheatley, and the sheriff^ and myself 
walked qnietly out into the porch, to re-discuss the subject which 
had been broken ofT an hour before. The kindness of the worthy 
magistrate's heart was strongly evinced in this instance. 

" I have no great love for William Thornton," he said ; " I 
never have had; still it is a sad thing to see writs, or execn- 
tions, or foreclosures, put in force against a man lying in a 
dangerous, if not a dying, state, from a severe wound. Now, 
I think you have said, Mr. Wheatley, that you did not mind 
for your own share in the business, if you could secure your 
partner." 

" Bather a hard case, sherifl^" replied Mr. Wheatley, with one 
of his short laughs. " I have breakfasted since, and have, of 
course, grown hard-hearted. Nothing like an empty stomach for 
tenderness towards anything, except broiled fowls or cold lamb. 
However, I won't I go back from what I said. If he can secure 
Mr. Griswold, I will take my chance out of the sweepings." 

" I have no doubt," said the sheriflT, " that Miss Davenport 
will advance the money to repay your friend." 

" No ! no ! " cried Mr. Wheatley, with a burst of eager feeling 
which I had not expected from him. " She shall not do it — I will 
not take it from her. He insulted and outraged her mother ; he 
brought on the death of her father to conceal what he had done ; 
he was, more or less, the murderer of the one and of the other, 
for grief killed her, and the pistol killed him ; and the daughter 
shall not be called upon, with my consent, to save him from the 
consequences of his own folly or his own faults." 

" Well, Mr. Wheatley," I said, interposing before the sheriff 
could reply. " Another means, perhaps, may be found. Suppose 
I advance the money, and place myself in the position of your 
friend, who originally lent it." 

" OK,'^that is quite a different case," said Mr. Wheatley. "If 
you choose to do such a thing, I have nothing to say against it. 
Every man to his taste. Some love helping scoundrels; some 
prefer to help honest men. The first was rather a passion of mine, 
some years ago ; but I have got over it, and the latter is more to 
my taste now." 

"" Still," I replied, "for particular reasons of my own, I should 

2 a2 
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like Miss Davenport, in the first instance, to offer tbis loan to her 
relation— merely, I will confess, to see ^what will occur in conse- 
quence. The advance shall be mine in the end ; but I should like 
to obtain her permission to make the offer Irora her." 

"Ha! ha! ha!" cried Mr.Wheatley. "Pray arrange your 
little embroglios as you like for me. She will consent, of course ; 
knowing on whose pocket the loss will fall at length, whether you 
advance the money or she does. But go and ask her— go and ask 
her ; and then I think we will ride over, Mr. Sheriff, to Bill 
Thornton's plantation, and see what is the real state of affairs." 

"Very well," replied the sheriff; "but, remember, till you 
produce all formal processes, I take neither officers nor posse with 
me, and I must be back in a couple of hours." 

I did not detain the gentleman long, I found Bessy in the 
parlour, and her consent was given at once. 

"It will not hurt us, Richard, if we lose it," she said. "We 
shall have enough for happiness, I dare say." 

" Oh, quite," I answered. " But now I am going over to see 
tliis unfortunate man, and I trust my dear girl will spend the 
time till I come back in pondering upon the happiness which her 
affection confers upon one who loves her with his whole heart. If 
I know my Bessy rightly, she feels no greater pleasure than in 
making others happy." 

" I wonder if it is to be so through all my life," said Bessy. 
"Every one has spoiled me — parents, friends, relations. And 
now comes a husband to do it more than all ! Bichard, Bicliard, 
I really must find some occasion to quarrel with you, that you 
may not make me altogether a spoiled child. There, go away now, 
and tell the poor man I am ready to do anything I can for bim. 
I wonder that Mr. Wheatley can be so unkind as to ask him for 
payment of debts, when he is in such a condition." 

When I rejoined the two gentlemen in the porch, I found that 
an alteration of plans had taken place. The sheriff bad recollected 
some business he had to transact in another quarter ; and it was 
agreed that I and Mr. Wheatley should ride across the Swamp to 
the place where Mr. William Thornton lay. 

" I shall tell Harry Thornton that you won't be back till two cr 
three," said the sheriff; "and, as I know he has some business to 
transact with you, I will try and get him and all his party to come 
over here, and dine and sleep : four or &vg girls, and four or five 
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lovers, and four or five elderly people, and talking, and music, and 
flirting — -& fine way of transacting tusiness, truly ; but it is the 
Virginian mode, and so let it pass. I will order the horses. Sir 
Richard ; you go and get on your boots." 

I now proceeded to ray room, where I found Zed, after his own 
breakfast, arranging all my dressing-articles and apparel in the 
most inconceivable derangement. It would not only have puzzled 
(Edipus, but the Sphynx herself, to discover where any single 
article was; and yet he was as proud as a peacock of the 
whole. 

Poor Zed seemed quite thunderstruck, however, when I told 
him to get me a pair of boots and another coat. 

** Lor a masey ! " he cried ; " what, going away again ? Why, I 
haven't seen you, mas'r, for such a long time ; and I thot you were 
gpoing to tell me aU about it. Well, at all events, you had better 
take me wid you, for you never comes to no good when I isn't 
there." 

"I dare say that is all very true. Zed," I replied; "but 1 think 
this morning I must go by myself, or rather with Mr. Wheatley 
only, for I have a good deal to say to him as we ride along." 

"Lor, mas'r, what does dat sinnify?" asked the -persisting 
negro. "Ishan't int*rupt you." 

But I remained firm ; and in a few minutes Mr. Wheatley and 
J were tipon the road. I have never been fond of long prefaces to 
anything; and I was hardly out of sight of the house, when I 
dashed at the subject which was uppermost in my thoughts. 

You accidentally came upon a topic before breakfast," I said, 
which bears strongly upon some questions which had been 
puzzling Miss Davenport and myself this morning a good deal; 
Now I wish, Mr. Wheatley, that you would give me Some further 
information in regard to this Mr. William Thornton, and his con- 
nection with Colonel Davenport. You were in the high road to 
do so when we were summoned to breakfast." 

*• Oh, no; I had said all I intended to say," replied Mr. 
'W'heatley, with what I may call an unwilling look; "though I 
should fancy. Sir Richard," he added, *'pou had not said all you 
intended to say this morning before breakfast ; for you and Miss 
iBessy were so deep in conversation that you did not even see me 
'ivh en I arrived; and that conversation seemed to promise wide 
extension." 
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I \Fas not to be led away from my point, however; and I 
answered, — 

" We were talking of the very question to which I bave just 
now alluded. Yesterday morning, Bessy and I had a very straBge 
proof of old William Thornton's personad hatred towards her. He 
would not even allow her to stanch the bleeding of his wound ; 
and used language not only fierce, but indecorous. We were 
wondering, when summoned to breakfast, what coold be the 
motive of the persecution he has shown her through life ; and it 
was, in some degree, to test the extent of this virulent antipathy 
that I desired she should offer the money rather than myself. 
I should not be surprised if he were to refuse it at her 
hands." 

" I think it very likely," replied Mr. Wheatley ; " but tell me 
how you and she happened to be so near when the old man was 
shot?" 

" I will tell you all about it," I answered, " if you vnU give mc 
the explanations I wish in return." 

'* Well, well," he replied, " it is a subject I neither Hke u 
think of, nor to talk about. Indeed, I may call a consideraKi 
portion surmise ; for, although I am as much morally oonvinced 
of the inferences I draw from the facts, I know, as well as that I 
am alive, there are many of them for which I have no piocc 
However, we are now going to see this unhappy old man. Thert 
is no knowing that he may not himself tell you all, for his mooc: 
are very curious, and the fear of death may act stron^y npoalei 
But if he does not do so, / will. And now let me hear liow t:: 
and Miss Davenport have passed through all these terrible sceae^ 
All that I could learn about you, by the way, was that yoa i: 
the lady had escaped from poor Stringer's house, and had be:: 
wandering alone in the woods ever since — ^no very nnplea^ 
pilgrimage, I should think— ha! ha ! ha !" And there his 1^ 
stopped short, as usual. 

** It was, of course, by no means unpleasant," I replied, "^V" 
once I could convince myself she was safe, Mr. WheaUer. t 
our adventures were numerous; and it was not till 1 asi - 
Henry Thornton brought our sweet young friend to this 1-- 
last night, that I could be at all satisfied she was 

I then went on to relate briefly all that had 
us, from the time that old Zed ran into my xocMn to »"- 
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me of our danger^ till our arrival at the sheriff's on the preceding 
evening. 

Mr. Wheatley seemed to take a great deal of interest in the 
whole matter, and expressed much indignation at Mr. William 
Thornton's conduct. At that part of my narrative, where I spoke 
of the father and son wishing to force Bessy to sign some papers, 
while they held her in a sort of duress, he exclaimed, — 

" That was to pay the thirty thousand dollars, depend upon it. 
If we could find the fragments of those papers she tore up, I 
would bet you a thousand dollars to a ten-cent piece we should 
find some gross fraud— the admission of some debt, or some 
promise to pay, or something of that kind, all wrapped up nicely 
in legal-like phrases, and guarded, and double guarded, by 
allusions to former transactions in order to make a piece of 
roguery seem fair and honest. But I can tell you one thing, Sir 
Richard— this does not look well for the ultimate payment of my 
money, and I certainly do not intend to shuffle off a bad debt 
upon you or Miss Davenport either. If we find there is any 
tangible property sufficient to guard you against much risk, I 
shall be very willing that you advance the fifteen thousand dollaw 
to pay off Griswold, for he is becoming impatient and irritable ; 
but it is clear to me these men must have been desperately 
pushed to have had recourse to such means ; although, to 
say truth, from all I hear, Robert Thornton always preferred 
the rashest and most violent paths of roguery^ to the quiet and 
peaceful ones.' 
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CHAPTER XLin. 

I HAD concluded that the wounded man still lay at the house 
on the other side of the Swamp, to which he had first been 
carried ; and had it not been for an accident, we should have had 
a long ride for no purpose. 

Just as we approached what they called the new place, my 
horse began to go lame ; and seeing an old negro standing at the 
door, I beckoned to hun to come and take out the stone which I 
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iras sure had got jammed into the beast's hoof. The old man 
came up at a slovir pace ; and^ as he approached, to my surprise, 
I found it was that very remarkable person, Uncle Jack. Be- 
tween him and me, the stone was soon removed, and I hap- 
pened to ask him, just as I was re-monnting, what he was doing 
there. 

"I am waiting to see Mr. Thornton again, sir," he said; "Mr. 
William Thornton. His son Robert, you know, is dead." 

" Do you mean to say the old man has been brought over here?" 
I exclaimed. 

" Yes, sir ; he would be brought over last night, in spite of all 
remonstrance, and I fear he has killed himself thereby/' was 
Uncle Jack's answer. 

I called to Mr. Wheatley, who had ridden on, and beckoned 
him back ; and while he was returning, I proceeded to ask Uncle 
Jack what he meant by saying that he was waiting to see Mr. 
Thornton again. 

"Why you see, sir," answered the old negro-preacher, "1 knew 
the gentleman whom yon call the old man, when he was quite a 
little boy ; and much used I to talk to him at that time, so that even 
when he had grown up to be a lad and did things which I hope 
God will forgive, I had much influence over him — ^very much for 
a poor ignorant negro to have over a well-educated white man. 
He would listen to me when he would listen to nobody else ; and, 
more or less, has done so all his life. So I came here as soon as 
I heard what had happened. I found him very rash and raving 
last night ; but this morning he is down, sir — down, down, very 
low indeed— down in mind, and body, and heart ; but it is by the 
blessing of God it is so, for 1 trust yet to bring his mind into 
a better frame to meet his Maker ; and you know, sir, we must 
never despair, after the thief on the cross. This morning he 
listened to me quite willingly; and seemed to take comfort 
when I told him of mercy and pardon. Last night, he would 
not hear at all, but cursed and blasphemed till I was glad to get 
away.'* 

The concatenation of a black teacher and a white neophyta 
had probably not occurred since the days of the apostles ; still I 
was very glad to avail myself of any circumstances wliich would 
enable me to obtain light in a matter where the whole feelings of 
my own heart and that of another were so deeply interested. 
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There are some cases in tlic world were we know no compromise 
— -whtre, for the sake of our own peace, we must know all, see all 
distinctly— really— as it is, lest there be, somewhere in the dark 
outskirts and comers of the den of circumstances, some incubus 
which may swell and grow, and oppress the heart till it crushes 
us to death. 

Such seemed the case with me. I determined to know all, if it 
could be known— I determined that there should be no dark and 
cloudy spot, no storm upon the edge of the sky, the course and 
nature of which I did not know ; and, although the future, the 
dark predestined future, no man can truly divine— the past, upon 
which the seal of destiny was set, the true, irrevocable past, might 
well be scanned, till the real gold of truth should be separated 
from the dross of doubt and falsehood. 

"We want mudj," I said, addressing the old negro, "to see 
Mr. William Thornton upon business of great importance — 
business which has even reference to the hour of death, and 
which must not be postponed. Indeed, this gentleman must see 
Mr. Thornton in order to spare him greater discomfort at this sad 
and perilous moment. I may have more personal views ; but at 
the same time, my good friend, I cannot help thmking Hiat he 
who< parts from this world with a free confession of his errors in 
it, and some expression of regret, sets forth for the wide future 
with more comfort and more hope." 

. " Assuredly," replied the negro ; "and I will try to bring him 
to receive you as tranquilly and as vnllingly as may be. But I 
cannot answer for success ; perhaps he may refuse— perhaps, you 
may have to force your way to him whether he desires it or not, 
as I had last night ; but at all events, I will do my best. Wait 
here, and I will return to you presently. He was somewhat 
drowsy when I left him ; and I was glad to give him a little 
repose; for the words which I had read to him from the Great 
Teacher had tortured him like the first effect of a strong medicine 
for the cure of a terrible disease." 

The old man paused ; and, after a moment or two of silent- 
thought, went back into the house, telling some of his dark 
brethren to take care of our horses. We followed him into one 
of the lower rooms ; and the contrast was certainly very sad 
between the aspect of his dwelling and that, of his cousin 
Mr. Heniy Thornton. They had set out in life very nearly equal 
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iu fortune— perhaps, of the two, William Thornton was the more 
wealthy ; yet the one had surrounded himself with family ties : 
had lired in comfort, if not in splendour; had done right and 
justice to all men; had preserved a high and unspotted name ; 
and, in moderation, had continued in peace and competence. 
J^bably his household presented no difference from the state in 
which it existed twenty years before ; he had sought for nothing 
higher, he had fallen no lower. 

On the contrary, in the house wherein we now stood, we could 
trace the footsteps of dishonest ambition, disappointment, and 
decay. It was the latter stage, indeed, which was altogether 
visible. Misery and dilapidation— neglect, and the consequences 
of neglect, made their abiding place in this dwelling. Yet> every 
here and there, were slight indications of the steps by which the 
consummation had been arrived at— -a velvet sofa worn througk 
to the sacking — a rich carpet trodden out to the warp — ^window- 
frames long unpainted, with the glass rattling in the dirunken 
wood-work — many a pane cracked and not repaired — chairs 
koken and unserviceable— tables wanting castors, and leaning, 
like cripples, on one side—everything, in short, which could 
display the careless apathy of minds either occupied by eager 
schemes for the future, or crushed by the disappointment of the 
past. 

In that melancholy parlour the black preacher left us, 
saying,—- 

** I will go up to him again and see what progress I can make. 
He is in the room just above ; and if I stamp with my foot, it is to 
show that you had better come up to the door, where I will give 
you some sign when you shall come in. It is better tiisfc yoa 
should i^esent yourselves quietly, than run the risk of rouaiiis 
him into one of his fits of fury, when nothing on earth is to be 
done with him." 

Thus saying, he left us ; and Mr. Wheatley and I remained a 
quarter of aii hour or more very nearly in silence. He was aaore 
impatient than I was, for I think he is naturally of a more irritable 
disposition. He would sit for a fe^ minutes, and then rise and 
walk about the room. Then he would open the window- Uinds 
and look out; and then he would sit upon another chair and 
listen. We could hear, during the greater part of the tuncy a 
murmur of low voices ; but it was impossible to distinguisli who 
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was speaking. At length, Mr. Wlieatley, with his whole patience 
exhausted, jumped up, exclaiming, — 

" Come, we had better go up and see what is taking place. We 
may be kept here all day ; and you have business, and so hare I, 
to attend to." 

Without waiting for reply or assent, he opened the door, went 
out, and mounted the staircase; but at the top we heard the 
murmur of voices from a room on the left; and putting my hand 
upon his arm, I stopped him just as he was about to enter. 

" Stay a moment," I said. " It is cruel to intrude upon a dying 
mail. That voice sounds very differently now." 

" Pooh ! that is the old preacher's voice," said Mr. Wheatley, 
pushing the door partly open. But he paused immediately ; for 
the scene within had a simple solemnity in it which affected even 
him. There lay old William Thornton, stretched upon a faded 
bed, with his head turned partly away from us, but with the long, 
whitish hair, uncombed and rough, scattered on the pillow. 
Kneeling at the other side of the bed was the good old man. Uncle 
<Fack. A book was open before him, and he was reading aloud 
that sublime chapter in the Gospel wherein the Saviour teaches 
his disciples how to pray. His voice was fine, and, notwithstand- 
ing his great age, unbroken ; and there was a peculiar tone of 
loving confidence in it as he read the only perfect prayer, that was 
very touching. He laid particular emphasis on the words, — 
"Forgive «* our trespasses, as we forgive them that trespass against 
us." But when he stopped, Mr. Thornton remarked, in a very 
feeble voice, — 

" Well, it is very fine ; I always thought so ; yet I don't half 
understand it, old man. Let us hear what you make of it." 

" I doubt, master, that I am competent to make much of it, 
where you, so much better taught, do not understand it," an- 
swered Uncle Jack. 

" I don't know," said the dying man. " You have thought of 
nothing but such things, and I have thought of them too little, 
perljaps." 

" Well, I will try," said the negro. " You see, sir, there is no 
piece of writing that 1 know of in which every word has so much 
meaning. It first begins by teaching us what God is." 

" 1 don't see that," said Mr. Thornton. "But go on— go on." 

" It tells us that He is a Father to those who pray unto Him 
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sincerely— One who lias the feeling and affection of a parent— not 
alone the Being who created ns, bat \Tho still regards us as His 
children, however wayward and sinfcd — who is as ready to be 
reconciled to ns as a Eatlier to an erring child, and to give us all 
good things as a Ei!i;her gives good gifts unto his children. Ob, 
what a tender idea it gives us of our God, when we are taught by 
His own word to address Him as our Father ! But then it shows 
us His greatness also— His majesty and power. It is not an 
earthly Father whom we address, who may not be able to give us 
what we seek— who may have no power to protect, no means of 
eomforting or blessing us ; but our Father which is in Heaven. 
That does not mean here or there— in this place or that ; but 
above all, ruling all, upon the throne of His majesty and His 
power, in the centre of, and throughout all His universe, in the 
Heaven of His own glory and love. 

** Well may the prayer go on, 'Halloufed be thy nameP Let 
His great name always be sacred ; but, above all, let it be hal- 
lowed when it is written, ' Our Father which art in Heaven P 
Thy kingdom come !' are the next words." 
Ay, that I do not understand," said Mr. Thornton, faintly. 
**Why should people pray to die when they want to live? I 
could never understand that." 

It is no prayer for death, sir," said the old negro teacher. 

Our Saviour has said, — * The kingdom of God is toithin you /' and 
it may either be a prayer that the holy imd happy kingdom of God 
be established with all its peace in our own hearts, or that it be 
established in its purity and unity throughout the whole world. 
* Thy will be done !* are the succeeding words ; and these teach, first, 
that resignation to the will of God which is one of the purest forms 
of His worship — a humble acknowledgment of His wisdom, and 
mercy, and love ; and a profession of our full faith, and trust, and 
confidence in Him; and secondly, taken with the words that 
follow, how we ought to do God's will ourselves, and how ve 
ought to wish all others to do it, ' in earth as it is in Heaven f* 
not slowly^ not grudgingly, not doubtingly; but with joy and 
alacrity, and full faith and trust — as it is performed spontaneously 
by the holy angels." 

Mr. Thornton moved impatiently in his bed ; and the old inan^ 
as if afraid that he would interrupt him, proceeded more rapidly. 

" The prayer then goes on to say, ' Give its this day our dailg 
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bread /' Tliat means, I think, the complete provision of God's 
mercy — ^all that is needful for us during that day, as well for the 
body as the soul— the bread that sustains the flesh, and the bread 
of life itself— all, in short, that we want and require — " 

" Well, that is sensible,'* said the wounded man, in a somewhat 
stronger voice. " It is a very fine prayer ; I don't deny it." 

" You can't think, sir, what a comfort it would be to you if you 
could but make up your mind to repeat it.*' 

"I think I can repeat it," said Mr. Thornton. "I am sure 
my mother made me say it so often when I was young, that 
I can't have forgotten it— though that is a long time ago. Let 



me see." 



And he began the prayer, murmuring in a low, but still 
articulate voice. He proceeded very fluently till he came to 
the words, '* Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive them that 
trespass against tts^^ There he paused, and muttered something 
between his teeth. 

"Those are the most important words of all," said the old 
negro, earnestly. "Upon these words hang the only hope of 
being forgiven. Oh, Mr. Thornton, do say them. If ever you 
have done anything to offend God — ^if you have ever done any- 
thing to injure man— if you have any cause to fear the judgment 
hereafter, and wliich of us has not?— if there be one act in your 
whole life which you could wish to blot out— forgive, if you would 
be forgiven.'* 

Davenport I" ejaculated Mr. Thornton, in a wandering tone, 
Davenport 1 He did not trespass against me ; but his wife did. 
She spat at me— she called me villain, and scoundrel — said she 
would tell her husband all. I recollect how he looked when he 
died. She could not have told him. Uncle Jack, for there was 
no time ; yet he looked very much as if he thought I had done 
something. It was a bitter, reproachful sort of look. But I say, 
uncle, do you think that we are obliged to forgive those who have 
never trespassed against us as well as those who have ? That's 
the question." 

The man's mind was evidently beginning to wander, and Mr. 
IVheatley entered the room without further ceremony. 

"Ah, doctor," cried the wounded man, turning round in the 
bed as soon as he heard a step ; but when his eyes fell upon 
Mr. "VYheatley, a strange and fearful change came upon his couu- 
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tenance. When he first tamed it, it was not only as usual, red 
from long habits of somewhat excessive drinking, bat apparently 
flashed with fever. TVhen he beheld Mr. Wheatley, however, 
the colour changed in a moment to a cadaverous white, with here 
and there a bluish spot ; neither did it resume its former hue : 
the effect was permanent, and he remained looking more like a 
dead man than a living one. 

Wheatley saw the change which had taken place; and, ad- 
vancing to his bed-side, he spoke kindly to him, and in a cheerful 
tone. 

"Ah, Mr. Thornton," he said, ''I am sorry to see you ill. I 
came over to inquire ^ter you, and try if we could not settle that 
little matter between you and me amicably." 

*' Who is that man ? " said Mr. Thornton, glaring at me, as I 
stood a little behind my friend. " I have seen him before. It 
can't be Richard Conway come out of the Chesapeake— he is very 
like him." 

" No, no," said Mr. Wheatley. "He's been dead near twenty 
years." 

" Ay," said Mr. Thornton, gloomily, " he's rotten enough by 
this time." 

" Jast try to gather your thoughts together," said Mr. Wheat- 
ley ; " and see if we can't arrange this matter about the thirty 
thousand dollars quietly. I think we can; for as to my share of 
the matter, I can wait ; and as for Griswold's, I have a proposal 
to make to you." 

"Uncle Jack," said Mr. Thornton, in a low voice, "give me a 
tumbler full of whisky — make haste, man, I feel faint. There's 
the bottle by the bed-side." 

With evident reluctance, the old negro found out the spirit, and 
the dying man drank it off at a draught. It seemed to revive 
him a little, but it made no change in his colour. 

"A proposal!" he said, in a stronger voice. "What pro- 
posal ? I cant pay you the first cent. I have been disappainted 
in the money I expected ; that's the long and the short of it. As 
to the estate, you can't touch that ; for that's settled upon Bobert 
long ago." 

He had forgotten that his son was dead ; but it seemed suddenly 
to flash upon his recollection, for he paused and put his hand to 
is head, stammering forth, — 
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"I forgot, I forgot. A proposal! what proposal ? " 

"WLy this, and I think it a very kind one," said Mr.Wheatley. 
"A young lady— a very good and generous young lady — offers to 
advance you the sum necessary to pay off your debt to Mr. Gris- 
wold. For my part, I shall not trouble you, in the situation in 
which you now are ; but he, depend upon it, will have no hesita- 
tion in taking everything he can take, if the money is not paid by 
noon to-morrow. You had, therefore, better accept this lady's 
proposal at once." 

" Who is she ? " asked Mr. Thornton. " Give me some more 
whisky, Jack. I feel— I don't know what I feel. Who is she, 
Wheatley?" 

" None other than Miss Davenport," replied Mr. Wheatley. 

A spasm like that of death came over the sick man's face. 

"I won't have it— I won't take it— I won't have to thank 
Bessy Davenport for a cent," he cried in a voice pretema- 
turally loud. " Give me the whisky, you old black villain— give 
me the whisky." 

"Ob, Master Thornton," said Uncle Jack, "forgive, if you 
would be forgiven ! Don't you know, don't you feel, that you 
are dying ? That you are going before that God to whom you 
were just now trying to say, 'Forgive tis our trespasses, as tee 
forgive them that trespass against us* Does not poor Bessy 
Davenport forgive you? And should you keep up rancour 
towards her ? Oh, take her offer, sir, and follow her example 
before you die." 

"Dying," said the old man feebly. "Am I dying? I do 
believe I am. Give me the whisky. Jack. I can't die yet — 
I am not yet ready. Oh God, give me a little time to think ! " 

The old negro looked across to somebody who had just come 
in and stood behind me. It was Doctor Christy, who said :— 

" Give it to him ; it can neither do good nor harm ; but it may 
keep him up for half-an-hour or so, if there's business to be done. 
You see," he continued, speaking to me in a lower tone, as I 
turned towards him, " there is the Hippocratical visage. No es- 
caping from that ! " 

" Am I dying ? " asked Mr. Thornton, as soon as he had drunk 
the whisky ; "am I dying, doctor? " 

"Yes, sir, you are," replied the surgeon, almost sternly. 

" Bow long ? " asked the other, in a sad and a subdued ton' 
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"Long enough to slow repentance if yon will," answered 
Doctor Cliristy. " Long enough to make your will, if it is not a 
very long one." 

" The will be d d,'* said the old man, in his usual phrase- 
ology, which he could not abandon even at that awful moment. 
" Everything is in confusion. I have no time for that."" 

"Oh, sir," said Uncle Jack, "let me pray " 

" Hush ! " said the dying man. " You told me I was to forgive 
— ^but forgiveness is nothing, unless I redress^-did Bessy Daven- 
port really make that offer?" he continued, looking at Mr. 
Wheatley. 

" She did," replied the other. 

" Here, get me the keys out of my pocket. There, take thb 
one," he continued, as soon as he had got them. " Now open 
that cupboard door, that mahogany cupboard in the comer. On 
the shelf you will find a tortoise-shell casket, I think they call it. 
— Have you got it ? " 

" I haven't opened the door yet," said Mr. Wheatley. " Yes, 
here it is." 

" Bring it here then, and the key that lies beside it. Heaven ! 
how my head swims. There, take that to Bessy Davenport. 
Tell her I sent it to her with my dying hands. Tell her I am 
sorry for all I have done — ^very sorry ; that I have often beeu 
sorry, but that I would not let myself think so. There, take it. 
She will find in it what puts all questions about Aunt Bab's pro- 
perty at an end. Now, doctor, tell me, upon your soul, am 1 
dying? Can nothing be done to save me ? If you could extract 
the ball?" 

"It would be no use," answered the surgeon. "It has got in 
amongst the bones of the hip-joint, and your face shows uie at 
once that mortification has set in. There was a chance yesterday, 
if you would but have been quiet, and abstained from drinkiu^ : 
to-day there is none." 

" Well, then, all of you leave me to die like an old fox in his 
hole," said Mr. Thornton. " Stay, stay. Uncle Jack. You turn 
to, and see what you can do for my soid. We won't think of the 
body any more. There ! Go the rest of you. I don't want to 
hear you talk any more. My time is but short, and I must do 
what I can with it." 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

"And so goes out a bad life," said Mr. Wheatley, as we mounted 
our horses and rode away. "It has been compared to the end of 
a tallow-candle by somebody, I don't know who— -in fact, I never 
can recollect who it is that has written anything. I can remember 
the thought ; but I cannot recollect the words, nor trace ' back to 
it's cloud that lightning of the mind.' Well, it is strange to see 
how men misuse opportunities. This fellow, this Thornton here, 
set out in life with the very brightest prospects ; friends, fortune, 
relations of commanding influence, talents, education— everything 
but conduct." 

" And principle," I interposed. 

"Ay, and principle," said Mr. Wheatley, musing very deeply. 
" I have come to that conclusion myself. Sir Kichard. At one 
time, I doubted it ; for often, when I acted honestly — ^by accident, 
of course by accident — ^lia ! ha ! ha ! — I was diabolically cheated. 
I was not successful. Principle did nothing for me ; I saw the 
rogue triumphant, the honest man vanquished. I perceived that 
in worldly wisdom 1 had acted like a child, and I said to myself, 
* Conduct is fate.' But since has come the question, What is con- 
duct ? and I am inclined to believe that, in the end, here, even 
here, honesty is the best policy, principle is the surest guide, and, 
like the mariner who steers his bark by the compass and the star, 
though we may look ahead for the breakers or the reefs, the per- 
manent guides to our course are aloft." 

Sablime truth was clad in his homely language, and we were 
both silent for several minutes. 

" I wonder what the deuce is in this box ?" said Mr. Wheatley, 
holding up the little casket he had received. " I should like very 
much to open it and see ; but I think, after what we have just been 
talking about, it wouldn't do. I should feel my fingers shake, 
and you would turn away your head and blush. Yet we could 
find many a plausible reason. We might wish to save Miss 
Davenport some unnecessary shock— we might fear that the old 

2 B 
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man was playin* some trick upon her— there might be a loaded 
pistol, with cunningly-contrived machinery, ready within to shoot 
the i)erson who opens the box. In short. Sir Richard, was ever 
act committed, so base and mean, which could not find a prdtext 
to justify it, good and valid in a court of law ? Now that old man 
there is going to judgment, granting himself a poor, miserable 
sinner, and giving me this box, and thinking that the confession 
and the reparation are quite sufficient to close the great account 
and strike a fair balance in the everlasting day-book." 

We rode on till ^rithin a quarter of a mile of the sheriff's 
house, without meeting any one ; but there we saw Mr. Henry 
Thornton and the worthy magistrate himself riding towards us. 
" I was coming after you. Sir Eichard," said the former, as he rode 
up. "Mr. Hubbard is at my house waiting for you, and we are 
sadly afraid, do what we can, the escheat will pass. Robert 
Thornton has so hedged his father in with one legal technicality 
and another, that we almost fear good aunt Bab's will will be 
declared null and void ; for the real and personal estate are so 
mixed up in her devise to you, that it is hardly possible to separate 
them ; and if the will is delared null, even those poor slaves will 
fall into the hands of others." 

They shall be free, notwithsanding," I answered. 
Stay, stay, all of you," said Mr. Wheatley. " I have got 
here upon my saddle-bow, Mr. Thornton, Pandora's box, out of 
which I hope all the miseries of human life have long ago escaped, 
leaving nothing but pleasant hope sleeping at the bottom.'* 

"What do you mean?" asked Mr. Thornton, almost impa- 
tiently. " I do not understand." 

"Simply," I said, "that Mr. William Thornton is dying— 
probably dead by this time. When he discovered how near he 
was to his end, some degree of remorse seemed to seize upon him, 
and he gave Mr. Wheatley that little case to deliver to our dear 
Bessy, with an intunation that it would set all right." 

"^en we had better carry it to our dear Bessy at once," said 
Mr. Thornton with a gay smile. " From your sweet terms. Sir 
Richard, and from Bessy's radiant face when I saw her just now, 
I conclude you are a successful kidnapper, and I don't know 
whether to wish you joy or to cut your throat ; for when you take 
Bessy Davenport away from amongst us, you deprive our little 
district of half its sunshine,'* 
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"It is but riglit and just, my good friend," I answered, "that 
the rest of the world should have some portion of the same rays ; 
and, believe me, even were there not many bonds of kindness, 
friendship, and affection between my heart and many a heart here, 
the spot where I had met Bessy Davenpoi-t would always be dear 
to me, and I should visit it often to revive memories so deeply 
interesting." 

" Pooh, pooh ! " ejaculated the bluff sheriff. " When you get 
her across the Atlantic, you wont bring her back again in a 
hurry ; but we can't help it ; and, whatever may happen, foul fall 
the man who would impede Bessy's happiness for an hour." 

By this time we had nearly reached the sheriff's house, and it 
needed some hallooing, being about the middle of the day, to bring 
any one to take our horses. When, at length, we entered the 
house, neither of the ladies were to be seen ; but the curiosity of 
the whole party was raised too high for any forbearance, and the 
sheriff went whistling and calling along the passages without any 
reverence for the mid-day sleep, so often taken by the ladies in 
Virginia. At length, his sister and Bessy joined us ; the box was 
placed before the latter, and the circumstances in which it had 
been sent were explained. 

" Will you give me a chair, Bichard ? " said Bessy, calmly. " I 
Iiave too frequently found unpleasant things in Mr. Thornton's 
communications to open them without fear and agitation." 

She unclosed the case, when she was seated, with a hand which 
trembled a good deal. At the top were a number of jewels and 
trinkets wrapped up in silver paper, some of them of considerable 
value ; but none of us cared to regard them much, for there were 
some papers to be seen below. The first of these that Bessy took 
out was the only one of any real importance, and it was conceived in 
the following words : — 

" Codicil. — ^Whereas, my will, already declared, signed, sealed 

and pubhshed, on the day of in the year of grace, 1829, 

was drawn up by persons in whom I have not full and entire con- 
fidence ; and, whereas, I have been lately admonished and advised, 
that certain clauses and provisions of that will are contrary to the 
laws of this state of Virginia, and may void, nullify, and render of 
no effect, the whole of the said will or certain parts thereof; now 
this is to declare, and I do hereby declare accordingly, that it is 
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my inteniion ibat the said will shall hare effect in all those clauses, 
proYisions, beqaests, demises, appointments, and all and every 
other particular whatsoever, which shall be consonant to, lawful 
and permitted by, the laws, customs, and statutes of this state of 
Virginia, and in no other case whatsoever ; and that should it appear 
after my decease that any provision or beqnest of my said will, dated 
as aforesaid, is contrary to the said laws, statutes, or customs, or 
any of them ; then I desbe and mtend that any benefit, property, 
right, or inheritance, which might accrue, be taken or possessed by 
the person or persons to whom the same was, by the said will, 
devised, had the said provisions or bequests been lawful, shall be 
absolutely vested in and conveyed by my executors, named in the 
said will, to my dear niece, Elizabeth Davenport, to have and 
to hold, to her, and to her heirs, executors, administrators, and 
assigns, in as pure, free, and perfect right as if no other bequest 
or devise whatever had been made in the said wiU, to which 
these presents are a codicil ; and, especially, should it be found 
by my executors in the said will appointed, that in r^ard of 
real estate, no alien can, within the limits of the State of Yirginia, 
hold lands in fee simple, either by demise or of inheritance, and 
that, consequently, my dear nephew, Eichard Conway, commonly 
called Sir Kichard Ck>nway, Baronet, is incapable of holding the 
real estate bequeathed to him by me in my said will, and that the 
same is liable to be escheated to the State, or else chiimed by 
certain persons on pretence of kin to whom I do not wish the said 
real estate to descend, then I leave and bequeath the said real 
estate, previously devised to Eichard Conway, to my aforesaid 
niece, !E^izabeth Davenport, and revoke, recal, annul, and disailo^w 
the bequest previously made to the said Eichard Conway." 

The codicil was duly signed and witnessed, and Mr. Henry 
Thornton waved his hand in the air, exclaiming : — 

''That settles the whole affair. There can no longer be eitber 
lawsuits or roguery, unless you two young people choose to go 

to law with each other, which I do not think particularly likely-.** 
" Eichard, will you go to law with me ? " asked Bessy, smilinir. 
"Decidedly, dearest," I answered, in a low tone. "I slui£ 

bring a suit before yourself, for yourself, and even press the court 

for a speedy decision." 
She coloured a little and said :— 
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Hash ! Yea must be good and patient— unless/' she added, 
"with a light laugh, " something of very great importance requires 
your presence in England imperatively." 

" Business of the greatest importance calls me there," I an- 
swered, following her to the door, towards which she had been 
retreating ; " no less, dear Bessy, than the best happiness life can 
bestow." 

" Now, I could almost tell you to go and settle that important 
business and then return to seek me," answered Bessy. " But I 
will not coquet with you, dear Bichard. You have long been the 
arbiter of my fate. You are so still, and I will go with you where 
and when you like. But you must forgive me if all this agitates 
me a good deal. For any young girl to commit her whole happi- 
ness to another, is no slight trial ; but in my case both the con- 
fidence and the trial are still more, for I leave all other friends, 
the scenes of my youth, my very habits of thought, and my native 
land, to go with you afar. But I have no doubt, no hesitation, no 
fear. You are now all to me, and I am now yours altogether." 

A tear, crushed between the long dark lashes, fell like diamond 
sparks upon her cheek ; but I found means to brush it away; a^d, 
before I left her, the day was named. 

Oh that I could have you, too, with me, my dear sister, when 
that day arrives, were it but to make this dear girl feel that in 
giving herself to me she only leaves old friends to find others to 
\rhom she will be as dear ; and to assure her that in a new land, 
and a strange home, she will not be received as a stranger. Mary, 
my quiet spirit, you must not smile at your brother's enthusiasm, 
wherever it may appear in these pages ; for I intend you to own 
that if I have been long in choosing, I have chosen well, and 
chosen one whom you can, from your heart, call sister. 
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